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The design of the following pages is to unravel, by 
means of an historical survey of the ancient belief 
concerning the Holt Eucharist, viewed as i\ mys- 
tery, and of the later departures from it, the manifold 
confusions v^hich have grown up around the subject, 
more especially since the fatal epoch of the eleventh 
century. Such a survey would seem to be the best pre- 
paration for entering upon the consideration of the Eng- 
lish, or indeed of any other Communion Office. And 
as various questions, for which the only solution is to 
be found in such an investigation as is here attempted, 
have acquired unusual prominence at the present day, 
the writer has been induced to put forth the results 
of his inquiries in the form of a separate, though still, 
properly speaking. Introductory Treatise ; not without 
a hope that various misconceptions will be cleared up, 
and agreement on fundamental points promoted, by 
the simple appeal which is here made to the facts of 
Eucharistic Historv. 

Isle or Cumbuae, 
Whitmntide, 1857. 
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INTRODUCTION. 

ON THE HOLY EUCHARIST, CONSIDERED AS A MYSTERY. 
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What thing soever I command you, observe to do it : thou shalt not 

add thereto, nor diminish from it." 



I. The Ordinance of the Holy Eucharist, or 
Holy Communion, is admitted by all, who recognise 
in any degree its existence and obligation, to stand 
in a peculiar relation to the profoundest Mystery of 
the Gospel, the Sacrifice of the Death of Christ. 
Viewed as an act of Service towards Almighty God, 
it is, on the lowest estimate that can be formed of it, 
an ordained and solemn Memorial of that Event : on 
a higher view, it is much more. Considered, again, 
as a provision for the benefit of Man, while it is uni- 
versally acknowledged as the occasion, at least, if not 
the channel, of peculiar Christian blessing, it chal- 
lenges, according to a loftier conception of it, an 
absolute supremacy of Gift and Benediction among 
the ordinances of the Gospel. And under both cha- 
racters, though by some, in these later days, held to 
be, in various degrees, devoid of supranatural relations, 
it was confessedly through long ages of the Church, 
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2 THE PRINCIPLES OF DIVINE SERVICE. [sect. I. 

and is by the vast majority of the Christian world at 
this hour, conceived to be exceedingly mysterious 
throughout in its nature and operation : to be no less, 
indeed, than the highest line of contact and region 
of commingling between heaven and earth known to 
us, or provided for us ; — a border-land of mystery, 
where, by gradations baffling sight and thought, the 
material truly blends with the spiritual, and the 
visible shades off into the unseen ; — a thing, there- 
fore, which of all events or gifts in this world most 
nearly answers to the highest aspirations and deepest 
yearnings of our wonderfully compounded being; — 
while in some ages and climes of the Church it has 
been elevated into something yet more awful and 
mysterious. 

Such an Ordinance as this, — challenging such a po- 
sition, — claiming, and known to claim, such powers, — 
could never fail at any period to command the atten- 
tion, if not the reverence, of thoughtful humanity. 
Drawing towards it the longing vision, and engaging, 
in measure or excess, the faith and affections of some 
ages and minds ; awakening the jealous scrutiny, and 
experiencing the colder construction, or the eager 
opposition, of others ; it would be likely to give rise, 
in ample measure, to the recorded feelings and judg- 
ments of mankind concerning it. 

Nor, accordingly, have successive ages of the Church 
been wanting in abundant records of this kind. The 
literature of the Eucharist, so to call it, possesses all 
that variety and extent which might beforehand have 
been expected. 

To speak first, however briefly, of the sacred 
Writers of the New Testament. The extent to which 
the Holy Eucharist, no less than the other great 
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Sacrament of the Gospel, is spoken of or referred to 
by them, has been greatly under-estimated. The 
mention or recognition of it is by no means confined 
to the fourfold recital of its Institution, or to a few 
well-known passages. Besides many incidental allu- 
sions, it is the subjacent idea which gives shaping to 
large tracts of Holy Scripture — for example, in the 
Gospel of St. John % and in his First Epistle, as well 
as in those of St. Paul. In the Acts of the Apostles, 
the celebration of the Eucharist appears from first to 
last^ as a fixed Christian habit, and is therefore an 
ever-present element in the history: though, for the 
very reason that it was such a habit, it finds but in- 
frequent mention. As to St. Paul, again, it is much 
to be observed, and has been shewn elsewhere *, that 
when he would build up the loftiest conception either 
of the Christian estate, or of his own peculiar office as 
the Apostle of the Gentile world, it is still the Eucha- 
ristic idea and function that he takes for his frame- 
work. Lastly, the Revelation of St. John would seem 
to contain undoubted recognition ^, on a large scale, 
of the then existing Eucharistic worship of the 
Church. 

In the Apostolic and post- Apostolic Christian writ- 

• Viz., chapters xiii — xviii. inclusive, and the whole of chap. vi. 
The connection of the latter with the Eucharist is recognised in all 
Liturgies. See also, for the testimony of the Fathers to that con- 
nection, Johnson's Unbloody Sacrifice, ch. ii. sect. 5 ; Wilberforce on 
the Eucharist, ch. yi. It will be seen, even by the marginal references 
ordinarily given, how closely the First Epistle of St. John is connected 
with the above specified chapters of his Gospel, and therefore with the 
Eucharist. 

^ Acts ii. 46 ; xx. 7. This latter occasion was in the course of 
St. Paul's last journey to Jerusalem. 

« See Part I. note G, pp. 411, 412. 

«* See Williams on Rev. ch. iv. and yiii. pp. 65, 140. For an instance, 
see above, Part I. ch. i. p. 68. 
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ings, again, from Clemens ® and Ignatius ' down- 
wards ; — in the notices we obtain of Christianity from 
heathen writers, commencing with Pliny ^ ; — no ordi- 
nance or habit of the Church emerges earlier, or con- 
tinues more constantly in view, than the Eucharist 
and Eucharistic assemblies : none is treated with the 
same degree of reverential mention, or of yet more 
significant silence or occult reference ; none more 
frequently or more largely, notwithstanding a pro- 
fessed rule of reticence, commented on and expounded 
by the Church's great teachers. In those ages, the 
fuel of controverted questions on this particular sub- 
ject was, indeed, as we shall have occasion to ob- 
serve presently, happily wanting. But such was the 
warmth, on the other hand, of Eucharistic feeling and 
devotion, that, however pent up in the heart of the 
Church, it continually found vent for itself in the 
burning utterance, and the majestic writings, which 
such a theme naturally prompted. The artificial bar- 
riers of the system of concealment were from time to 
time overborne : and glowing torrents of thought, 
rich with the ore of Eucharistic truth, would flow 
from the lips of some Cyril or Ambrose, some Chryso- 
stom or Augustine^. Other writers, from John Da- 
mascene in the East to Fulbert* of Chartres in the 
West, keep up the succession of writers on the Eucha- 

« St. Clem. Rom., Ep. i. ad Cor., cc. 40, 41. 

' St. Ignatius, ad Philad., c. 4 ; ad Smym., cc. 6 — 8. 

t Plin. Ep., lib. x. 96. 

^ See more especially St. Cyril, Mystagog. Catech. V. ; St. Ambrose, 
De Sacramentis ; St. Chrysostom, Homil. passim ; St. Augustine, De 
Civit. Dei, lib. x., and passim. 

* Fulbert, Bishop of Chartres (1007—1028), the tutor of Berenga- 
rius, was one of the last, and not the least able, among writers on the 
Eucharist preyious to the breaking out of controyersy in the eleventh 
century. 
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rist for a thousand years from the time of its in- 
stitution. 

And if, again, from those more peaceful ages of the 
Church's Eucharistic history, we descend to others 
less fortunate, in which Eucharistic disputation is 
rife ; — when the tide of controversy, ebbing from the 
regions over which it once rolled, and leaving them 
dry land, fixed and firm, has taken another direction, 
and covers spaces heretofore untouched by it ; — when 
the old questions concerning the more purely theolo- 
gical articles of the Creed have ceased to be contested, 
and others, chiefly those concerning the ordinances 
committed to the Church, have come up in their 
stead : we find that on no point is the contest more 
keen, in none are more important issues held to be at 
stake, than in this one of the nature of the Eucharist. 
It furnished an element of exasperation, as well as 
a clear note of difference, between the East and West, 
in the great schism of the eleventh century ^ : it con- 
tinued to exercise the dialectical subtlety of the West 
for five centuries more ; and became, in an ever-in- 
creasing degree, the centre and the mainspring of 
her doctrinal and ritual enactments. In the sixteenth 
century, the standards round which the contending 
parties in the great controversy of the West severally 
rally, are found to be in fact no other than their 
several conceptions of the Eucharistic mystery \ And, 
alike for polemical and for more practical purposes, 
works dilating upon this subject have never ceased 

^ See below, sect. vii. 

1 This has been well brought out of late by Mr. Hardwick, in his 
able and lucidly-arranged volume on the period of the Reformation. 
Thus he observes, (p. 213), that " the question of the Eucharist was 
underlying all the controversies of the Reformation period." See also 
ibid., p. 166, &c. 
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to flow forth in a continuous stream down to the 
present day. 

Add to this, that the diversity of forms, — with 
however remarkable an identity of general outhne, 
and, in kind, of contents also, — assumed by the Eu- 
charistic rite in various Churches and ages of the 
world, opens to us another wide and somewhat intri- 
cate field of study. The Liturgies of the Universal 
Church are in themselves a literature. And the in- 
vestigation, by a host of writers, of their features and 
history, — their variations at successive periods, — their 
correspondences and relationships, — has from the ninth 
century °* downwards formed a regular branch of eccle- 
siastical science. The vast text of the Church's Eu- 
charistic Ritual has come to possess a yet vaster and 
more voluminous commentary. 

Thus has there gathered round the Holy Eucharist 
an immense body of writings. Divine or human, — 
devotional, controversial, or ritual, — detailing no brief 
or unimportant chapter of the rehgious history of 
mankind. 

II. Let us next observe what is the state of things 
disclosed to us by these various writings and monu- 
ments, viewed as the Church's Eucharistic records. 

We find, then, that the history of the Church, as 
far as concerns the Holy Eucharist, from the hour of 
its Institution down to the present day, falls into two 
great periods of widely dissimilar character. For the 
space of fully a thousand** years, we behold, not with- 

" Amalarius (circ. 820) may be reckoned the earliest regular com- 
mentator on the llitual of the Church. (Libri IV. De divinis Officiis.) 

" The earliest date that can be named for the emergence of contro- 
versy proper on this subject, is, as will be shewn hereafter, about 
1030 — 103r), (L'Arroque, Hist, of the Eucharist, c. 17.) The precise 
distance of 1,000 years from the Institution will be noticed. Wickliffe 
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out astonishment, the spectacle of peace and unanimity 
prevailing within her borders as to this Ordinance. 
While, for the succeeding period of eight centuries 
more, we are presented with a no less uninterrupted 
scene of controversy and division on the same subject. 
The Church has had, speaking broadly, her day of 
Eucharistic devotion and charity, when the only con- 
tention was how best to honour and use so high and 
holy an Ordinance: and her day of Eucharistic pole- 
mics and division, during which thought and writing 
upon the subject of the Holy Eucharist have mainly 
spent themselves in maintaining or impugning parti- 
cular views as to its abstract character, and as to the 
essentials for its valid celebration. 

It will be understood that we are not now entering 
into the question whether there was, or was not, 
diu:ing the former of these periods, any departure, 
or tendency to depart, from the perfect Apostolic 
standard of Eucharistic doctrine and practice in all 
respects : but only observing, that, as yet, on this 
subject, controversy'' was not. And indeed, the fact 
of its abeyance for the space of about eight centuries 
is very generally admitted. We may, however, for 
reasons to be alleged presently, safely acquiesce in the 
view of those who extend, by two centuries more, the 
duration commonly assigned to the uncontroversial 
period. 

and Bishop Cosin have remarked upon it (Uist. of Transubstantiation, 
chap, vii., init.) as being about 1,000 years, referring to Rev. xxii. 2, 
*^ But at last the thousand years being expired, and Satan loosed out of 
his prison, to the great damage of Christian peace and religion," &c. 

*» Dean Milman distinctly recognises this : " That Presence had as 
yet" (in the eleventh century) *' been unapproached by profane or 
searching controversy ; had been undefined by canon, neither agitated 
before council nor determined by Pope." Latin Christianity, voLiii. 
p. 21. So also does Jeremy Taylor, Real Presence, I. 2. 
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Neither, again, is any question here made of the 
existence of much earnestness and devotion in con- 
nection with the Eucharist, alike in the lives and 
writings of Christians, during the latter of these two 
periods. But the prevalence, during the same time, 
of Eucharistic controversy, as well as the great pro- 
minence and even preponderance given to the con- 
troversial element in the treatment of Eucharistic 
subjects, is imhappily too notorious. 

Such then being the case, it is natural to enquire 
how all this came to pass: to ask what were the 
causes, as well of the ancient unanimity, as of the 
modern dissension on this subject. 

Now it is true that in this, as in all other events in 
the fortunes of the Church, we must discern and thank- 
fully acknowledge the overruling of the Divine Hand. 
For thus has it been ordained all along, and not in 
this instance only, that, though divisions must needs 
come, they should not take place on the various great 
j)oints of Christian belief at once, but in succession. 
The great questions about the Nature of the Godhead 
and the Person of Christ arose not simultaneously, 
but each one as the other was laid at rest, — the 
Arian, the Sabellian, the Nestorian, the Eutychian, the 
Monothelite. And just so, while this whole class of 
questions was under debate, was there another class, 
scarcely less extensive or important, the discussion of 
which was happily, as yet, delayed. And as in the 
speculative controversies the acknowledged facts of 
Eucharistic doctrine furnished, as is well known ^ an 
important and valuable standard of appeal : so, con- 

p For a full catena of passages of this kind in ancient writers, see 
" The Doctrine of the Real Presence, in Notes on a Sermon," by the 
Rev. E. B. Pusej, D.D., note G, p. 75, (Oxford, 1856). 
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versely, in the Eucharistic controversies of later times, 
those great theological verities have been always ac- 
cepted as established axioms on either side. But for 
this provision, it might well have been that the human 
mind, in default of some fixed stay in each of these 
periods, would have rushed into irretrievable anarchy 
and chaos. 

But it is at the same time reasonable that we 
should enquire into the secondary causes of the phe- 
nomenon before us. The question unavoidably sug- 
gests itself. How was it, humanly speaking, that this 
controversy was delayed so long? and from what 
cause, after so long a delay, did it at last break out 
and become inveterate ? 

Was, on the one hand, the Eucharistic belief and 
practice, in which those earlier ages reposed, on the 
whole right and true? in its leading features, that 
is to say, and deducting some minor irregularities or 
corruptions, — excrescences**, so to speak, which had 
grown up under the broad shadow of the Church's 
otherwise sound and healthful convictions as to the 

*! A remarkable instance of what is meant is furnished by the 
comparatively early rise of the practice of desiring the intercession 
of the departed, of which there is no trace in the very earliest form 
of the Liturgies. The Sacramentary called St. Leo's, doubtless be- 
longing (see Muratori De Reb. Liturg.) to the close of the fifth century, 
abounds in collects of this kind. But they occur almost exclusively in 
the comparatively private Services for the days of saints and martyrs. 
The Sunday and high Festival Services continue almost entirely free 
from them for ages after : so much so, that our Revisers in the sixteenth 
century, while constrained to reject or alter, almost without exception, 
the collects for Saints' days, were able to retain, with few exceptions, all 
those for Sundays and great Festivals. The great trunk of the Eucha- 
ristic Rite was all along sounder, in this point, than the branches. 
So, again, Apostolic habits in respect of frequency of reception, and of 
reception as an indispensable feature of joining in the rite at all, had, 
from the fifth or sixth century onwards, been gradually departed from. 
See below, sect. iv. 
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main question? Was the peace of those days an 
inward and a genuine, as well as an outward and 
actual peace ; — the repose of a healthy organism ; — 
the harmonious action of divinely-attempered ele- 
ments essentially pacific in their relations, and not 
properly provocative of controversy? and might, ac- 
cordingly, this uncontroversial state of things, but 
for some external violence done to the frame of Eu- 
charistic verity, have been perpetuated without pre- 
judice to the interests of truth? 

Or was that peace, on the contrary, a deceitful 
calm ; — the mere slumbering of elements essentially 
antagonistic, and whose ultimate collision was in- 
evitable ? Were views really irreconcileable enter- 
tained all along in the bosom of the Church, so that 
men in those days, after all, only agreed to difier? 
and was it consequently a duty, only too long de- 
layed, to have raised at a yet earlier period the 
standard of reaction against unsoundness of teach- 
ing and practice, on the one side or the other ? 

On the answer to this question the whole of the 
modern controversy about the Eucharist really hinges. 
At the same time the conditions of the problem are 
apt to be somewhat misconceived. To apprehend it, 
and the data for its solution, correctly, we must care- 
fully consider it in its whole aspect and bearings. To 
have stated it aright is, as in similar cases, to have 
more than half answered it. 

Now in the first place, it must, I think, be ad- 
mitted, that the fact of controversy, on a subject of 
this nature, having been so long unknown, affords a 
considerable presumption that, but for serious fault 
in some quarter or other, it need never have arisen 
at all. The presumption is, in short, that the Church, 
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not in the very earliest times merely (which no one 
doubts), but almost down to the very period of the 
rupture, when some element of discord was intro- 
duced, was, on the whole, as to the main question, 
in possession of the truth. 

For let it be considered how absolutely unique and 
without parallel, in the whole history of the Church, 
is this condition of things, taking it in all its cir- 
cumstances. That corruption on single and subordi- 
nate points of faith or practice should grow up for 
a considerable time unperceived and unprotested 
against, is only too much in accordance with our 
experience of human nature. But that the whole 
Church, on such a subject as thiSy should have been 
at rest so long ; — that the human mind, in the pre- 
sence of so great and so confessed a mystery, (for 
such the entire Church of old certainly esteemed it 
to be), and about which such solemn and profound 
language is used both in Holy Scripture, and in the 
rituals of all Churches, should have continued to 
manifest no outward disagreement respecting it for 
so immense a period; and that too the very period 
in which the yet profounder mysteries of the God- 
head, and of the Union of the two Natures in the 
One Person of Christ, were canvassed from every pos- 
sible point of view, and gave rise to the most eager 
controversies : — this is surely a most remarkable and 
unexampled phenomenon, and almost bespeaks, as its 
cause, such a sober and conscious possession by the 
Church all along of the true Eucharistic doctrine, 
such a firm and steady grasp upon the entire ex- 
tent of the Verity, as defied the operation of the 
ordinary causes of difference and disputation. 

Antl the corresponding presumption as to the 
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second or controversial period of the ChurcVs Eu- 
charistic history, is, in like manner, that which has 
been above suggested : namely, that some element 
of disorder, and that of no ordinary character, but 
of the most active and virulent kind, had at the 
exact juncture of the commencement of this period, 
or not long before, insinuated itself into the hitherto 
sound and healthful constitution of the Church's Eu- 
charistic belief and practice. More especially, that 
the controversy, so long delayed, should, when once 
set in motion, have assumed so intense and so leading 
a character as it did, sweeping into the area of its 
range all other questions, and becoming, hitherto at 
least, interminable ; so that what before had been 
the Church's one "enclosed garden," into which no 
strife could enter, became henceforth her battle-field : 
— this suggests, to say the least, as its probable cause, 
the entering in of some subtle agent, inimical to the 
ancient harmony of the Church's paradise ; some new 
and false conception properly destructive of Eucha- 
ristic truth, and therefore of Eucharistic peace. Th^re 
must have been, we cannot but think, " a loosing," as 
it were, "to deceive all nations, and to gather them 
together to battle," of some spirit of evil heretofore 
"bound for a thousand years," during which the 
"priests of God and of Christ," the Christian peo- 
ple of God, had " reigned with Him," serving Him 
with one accord'. 

HI. But let us examine what degree of support 
these general presumptions receive from history; — 
what indications there are of this being the true ac- 
count both of the old harmony and the later discord 
within the Church on the Eucharistic subject. 

' Rev. XX. 2—8. 
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That the former did not arise from any indisposi- 
tion in the temper of those times to speculate on mys- 
terious subjects, or from any lack of the most intense 
interest in this particular one, we have already seen. 
And it is equally certain that the later disputations 
did not originate, as some have supposed, in any 
peculiar aversion to the acceptance of mysteries in 
general; since the far profounder ones relating to 
the Godhead, which had perplexed the earlier ages, 
were now implicitly accepted by all parties : nor yet 
in indevotion and indifference ; the contest being on 
both sides that of men in earnest, and deeply anxious 
about religious truth. 

But if we can point, on the one hand, to certain 
elements of stability inherent in the subject itself, 
though not peculiar to it ; and again, to certain pro- 
tecting influences, by which it was peculiarly, and 
beyond all other doctrines belonging to the same 
class or category with it, shielded of old time from 
question and debate ; and lastly, as the result of all 
these, to a corresponding mode of entertaining and 
treating Eucharistic doctrine, such as rendered con- 
troversy all but an impossibility, so long as that mode 
was persevered in : — we shall then have a sufficient 
reason to render of the ancient abeyance of contro- 
versy. 

And if we can, on the other hand, at the period, 
and in the particular quarter of the Church in which 
the controversy had its birth, discern, first, a gradual 
breaking down and withdrawal of those influences 
which had warded it off hitherto ; then the introduc- 
tion, and (owing to the removal of those defences) 
the ready admission, of a particular conception fatal 
to the balance of the elements of stability before- 
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.T»<*r.?ion«fi . ma. Lastiir. cis *iie crmsetinence rf this. 
> r.Arfcpft ^h^mrioninenr if zhe eanier md JontroTersr- 
rrr^iu/rin^ iiAiiit if minri in Teaiing^ Trrrfi Eofauinscic 
^hjer^A — Te ^faail then have a !io jbss adieqaate 
ir-wnnt: 'c renrtiar of :he breaking our of die contro- 
rr^v mil !3«?Thao3 also of its inctaise and compre^ 
.ieT)snve 'rhanicter. 

.Villi if thus he accepted as a arae account af rfie 
•^!]n>e matter, it will jjo fiir, at lease, txj sosranest the 
f*^nr¥t :o he ::aken bv the Church in order to make 
Jtn ^nd rvf cnncroversv, and to win her war back to 
tiie Jindent Eucharistic hannonT. That conne woold 
f*.U^^rW he, for everv branch of the Church which had 
fhns in any degree departed firom the old mannor of 
v>-«yin^ and treating the Enchari^e subject, and Ae 
^Id habit of mind respecting it. to return to that 
manner and habit; and to bring otot the doctrine, 
aa &r aa might be needed, the old protecting inlia* 
^enc^ nnder which it had so long repoiseA For thus, 
th<>Hrh thuft only, coold it be reinstated, throoghoat 
fhe Chnrch, in its ancient and long undisturbed con- 
dition 6^ equilibrium, and consent respecting it be 
6ri^ TM^e restored. 

Ij^X n% see, then, how far we can discern in the 
eir/!prF7aatancea of the Eucharist itself, and in the mode 
/yf 7l^rwing it prevalent during the two periods of its 
hi^//rj respectively, the characteristics of which I have 

SffW it ia to be observed, that in almost all cases 
in mWuth a mysterious truth is propounded by Al- 
mmnti fiofp for our acceptance, it is in reality to a 
tw//f//Id r/r /y;m[ioiind, and not to a single or simple 
Hfi'y'h 4ft \h'XwJI, that our assent is required. The 
[t^mWiif i4i$k which our faculty of belief is set in 
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such cases, is no other than this : to hold in conjunc- 
tion, simply and without reserve, some two divinely 
affirmed matters or positions, either of which we 
should probably make no difficulty of accepting by 
itself, but whose compatibility , or pomble co-existence, 
we are unable to perceive. So is it with the great 
cardinal truth of the Holy Trinity: of the Unity, 
that is, of the Godhead, and of the existence, never- 
theless, in that Godhead, of Three Persons. Both 
truths being as clearly declared in Scripture, as they 
were from the beginning unhesitatingly handed down 
by the Church; it is not in reconciling them, or in 
proving their reconcileability, — a task beyond the 
reach of human faculties, — that right faith consists: 
but in simply believing them both, leaving to God 
the solution of the difficulty or mystery. So is it, 
again, with the Union of the Two Natures in the 
One Person of Christ; with the co-existence of 
God's foreknowledge and our free-will; with that 
of divine inspiration and human writing ; and many 
like mvsteries. 

And for our confirmation and encouragement in 
holding fast to a Creed involving not a few such 
paradoxes as these, notwithstanding the cavils which 
it is obvious to make against it on that account, we 
are provided, in the natural scheme of things, with 
perfect or sufficient analogies. The imion of the 
soul with the body ; the connection between life and 
thought ; between volition and mechanical action in 
the animal frame ; — ^these and other facts of the same 
class, occupying the mysterious confines of matter 
and spirit, are perhaps as inexplicable by us as the 
class of truths just described ; as the doctrine of the 
Trinity, or of the hypostatic Union ; since we can 
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give no account whatever of the manner in which 
the co-existence has place, or how it can have place 
at all, in the one case any more than in the other. 
The only difference is that, in the case of the theo- 
logical verities, the two great terms of the paradox 
or mystery in each case, as well as the paradox itself, 
are completely above our apprehension. Our inca- 
pacity to reconcile them, or conceive the mode of 
their co-existence, is in both cases absolute. And 
our position, as believing Christians, is, that we hold 
to our divinely-attested Creed on these mysterious 
points, notwithstanding our inability to reconcile the 
two terms of the mystery in each case : just as we 
accept, on the evidence of our senses, the fact of 
certain wonderful co-existences and combinations with- 
in and around us, albeit it defies our penetration to 
discern, or even conceive, the manner of them. 

It follows from hence, that the path alike of duty 
and of safety for the Church and her teachers, with 
reference to any mystery of the Faith, is to enter- 
tain, with frank and unsolicitous confidence, the posu 
five apprehension of both terms or members of that 
mystery. So long as this is honestly and equally 
done, there is little danger, nay, scarcely a possibility, 
of departure from the truth. Every mystery, in fact, 
considered as propounded to man, possesses, as some 
compensation for the difficulties which may surround 
the acceptance of it, the elements of its own stability. 
To believe it with perfect and unclouded apprehen- 
sion of it as a whole, is indeed denied to us; but 
to believe equally and equably concerning it, to fix 
and exercise the mind and heart on both its terms 
alike, — this is as possible for us, as it is incumbent 
upon us. 
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It is only necessary to observe further, concerning 
the apprehension of any mystery, that, as regards the 
way in which the two terms or sides of it mutually 
aflfect each other, all we know, strictly speaking, is 
this : — that, while neither term can be held to affect 
or diminish the degree in which the other is true, or 
in other words, the truth of its existence, each does 
nevertheless of necessity affect, in a negative way, the 
manner in which the other exists or has place. 

Thus, while the Unity of the Godhead is, as a 
truth, absolute and unqualified, we are at the same 
time assured that the manner in which That One 
Godhead exists is not such as to forbid a plurality 
of Persons in It: — and again, the real Plurality of 
Persons is not such as to militate against the Unity 
of the Divine Substance. We must not "confound 
the Persons," nor " divide the Substance.'' So, once 
more, in the Person of our Lord Jesus Christ, the 
perfect Godhead exists; yet so, as to the manner 
of Its existence, as not to swallow up, notwithstand- 
ing Its glory, the proper Humanity ; — the perfect 
Humanity exists, yet so as not to exclude, notwith- 
standing its weakness, the proper Godhead ^ 

Now the Holy Eucharist, by the very terms and 
circumstances of its original Institution, is a mystery 
of the kind here spoken of. Our blessed Lord, in 
instituting it, declared, in the plainest and most un- 
qualified manner, that "the Bread," which He had 
just "taken" and "blessed*," (or "given thanks" 

■ "Dominiis nosier Jesus Christus, in Unitate unius ejusdemque 
Personee, ex duabus et in duabus substantiis, divina scilicet et hu- 
mana, subsistens, et mira protulit ut Deus, et infirma sustinuit ut 
Homo." — ^Fulbert. Camot. Ep. i. 

* St. Matt. xxvi. 26 ; St. Mark xiv. 22. (Comp. 1 Cor. x. 16.) 
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over",) and "broken," was "His Body,'' Which was 
then being "broken," or "given" to God the Father 
in sacrifice* :" and that " the Cup" over which He had 
" given thanks ^" was " His Blood of (or under) the 
New Covenant," Which was then being " shed y." As 
such, the disciples were bidden to "take, eat, and 
drink" them. And this action, with the like efiects 
guaranteed to it, was to be repeated until His Second 
Coming. 

How these things could be as He declared them to 
be, is inconceivable by us. The Ordinance is herein an 
absolute mystery. It involves a paradox or apparent 
contradiction; a seeming incompatibility of terms: 
in short, a mystery, whatever the exact nature or 
limits of that mystery may be held to be. 

Accordingly, those who have most earnestly sought 
to deprive it of all proper paradox and mystery, by 
the ejection and elimination of either of its terms or 
members, have failed in the attempt. Such, as on 
the one hand, would fain ignore the visible and earthly 
side of it, are met by the insuperable difficulty that 
the outward aspect and other natural circumstances 
of the Eucharistic elements remain confessedly or 

" St. Luke xxii. 19 ; 1 Cor. xi. 23, 24. 

« 1 Cor. xi. 24 ; St. Luke xxii. 19. (Comp. 1 Cor. x. 16.) This is un- 
doubtedly the force of the participles K\(&fi€voy, 5i5(J^€vov, 4kxw6ixcvov. 
They describe a process then, in some true sense, going forward. See 
Green's Grammar of the New Testament. As an illustration of the 
term "given" in the sense of "offered to God in sacrifice," compare 
Levit. vii., where it is said of the freewill-offering (consisting partly of 
slain victims, partly of bread, &c.), " he shall offer for his gifts (Swpo) 
leavened bread, &c. . . . and the flesh shall be eaten in the same day that 
it is given (dcopeTrai),'" vers. 13, 15. Comp. Micah vi. 7 ; Gal. i. 4 ; 
Eph. V. 2 ; Tit. ii. 13, 14 ; St. John vi. 61. See, on this whole sub- 
ject, below, Part II. ch. i. 

y Sfc. Matt. xxvi. 27, 28 ; St. Mark xiv. 23, 24. See note x. 
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demonstrably unaltered*. Those, on the other hand, 
who would disallow the invisible and supranatural 
element in the Eucharist, have been unable to give 
any reasonable or tolerable account whatever of the 
tremendous, and yet clear and precise language, uni- 
formly employed by our Lord and His Apostles when 
speaking of it. They are constrained to represent 
that the proper and ordinary sense of words is to be 
held to have been absolutely suspended and done away 
with in all such passages of Holy Scripture: — that 
there is absolutely no intelligible relation, much less 
any proportion, in such passages, between the terms 
used and the things signified. It is impossible to 
characterize in any other language the view which 
would understand the passages alluded to * as point- 
ing to nothing more than the inward operation of 
the heart of man, acting under special influences of 
the Holy Spirit. 

Thus has it been found too severe a task for the 
utmost stretch of the combined zeal and ingenuity of 
man, to evacuate the Holy Eucharist of all paradox 
and mystery. Something still remains in it to be 
accounted for ; something which it baffles human 
powers perfectly to reconcile and clear up. The ma- 

* The Council of Trent itself allows not only that the " accidents" of 
colour, taste, smell, and touch remain (Catech. Trident. II. 24.) to the 
Eucharistic elements after consecration ; but also that their power of 
nourishing the body (and therefore, in fact, their substance) remains 
likewise. (Ibid. c. 38.) 

• Such as, " This is My Body, which is being given for you : This is 
My Blood, which is being shed for you." " Except ye eat the Flesh of 
the Son of Man, and drink His Blood, ye have no life in you." " The 
bread which we break is the participation of the Body : the cup which 
we bless, of the Blood of Christ." "Whoso eateth of this Bread and 
drinketh of this Cup ittworthily, is guilty of the Body and Blood of 
Christ." 

c 2 
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terial elements on the one side, the language of our 
Lord and His Apostles on the other, are found to 
oppose an invincible impediment to all attempts at 
resolving its compound being into a single one; at 
annihilating either its natural or its supranatural com- 
ponent. It remains a divinely-stated paradox, abso- 
lutely irreconcileable by man ; a mystery utterly beyond 
his power to clear up : and such it must ever be. 

The Eucharist, then, being thus by universal, how- 
ever in some cases reluctant admission, a mystery, 
does not stand alone, but belongs to a class. The 
difficulties, which may attach to the apprehension and 
acceptance of it, are not, in kind, peculiar to it. Con- 
sidered as a mystery, all that, in strictness of speech, 
it demands, in order to its being fully and safely held, 
is that frank and unquestioning acceptance of it in 
both its terms, or on both sides of it, which has been 
above spoken of as being demanded in the case of 
any mystery. To accept and affirm, with undoubted 
faith, that which Christ Himself has assured us of, 
namely, that the consecrated Elements are His offered 
Body and Blood, to be partaken of, as such, by us ; 
and to hold no less that which He gave us no reason 
to doubt of,— which St. Paul expressly affirms*, and 
our senses convince us of, namely, that they are 
Bread and Wine : — this, surely, by the analogy of all 
other mysteries, must be the path at once of duty and 
of safety, of obedience and truth. 

Nor does that analogy, be it remembered ^ less 
clearly and certainly evince, that while the proper 
existence of both terms of the Eucharistic mystery is 

• 1 Cor. X. 16 J xi. 26. " Hho^up which we bless, the bread which 
we break." " As often as ye eat this bread and drink this cup^ 
^ See above, p. 17. 
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to be thus unhesitatingly maintained, the manner in 
which each exists or has place is necessarily affected, 
negatively, by the ifact of the existence of the other. 

The existence of the elements in their proper nature, 
after consecration, is absolute and unqualified ; but 
the manner of that existence is not such (this is all 
we know about it, but this we do know,) as to exclude 
the other term of the mystery : it is elevated, and 
therefore changed ^ from that which they naturally 
have, by the fact of their being also the Body and 
Blood of Christ. They are still Bread and Wine, but 
not mere ordinary ^ Bread and Wine ; not bread and 
wine in their merely natural condition. 

The existence of the Body and Blood of Christ 
is, in like sort, absolute and unqualified; but the 
manner in which They exist and are present is not ' #*I" 

such as to exclude the other side of the mystery : 
it is affected and changed from the manner of exist- 
ence which They naturally have, by the fact that the 
elements cease not to be Bread and Wine. They are 
the Body and Blood of Christ, but not the Body and 
Blood of Christ under Their merely natural or physical 
conditions and mode of existence. Whether the mode 
of existence of the Body and Blood is elevated, or by 
a condescension lowered, we cannot say. But that it 
is not the same as, but is changed from, that in which 
They were manifested on earth, is certain ; since we 
no longer either see or handle Them. They exist 

* " Nor do we deny that the elements are changed hy the benedic- 
tion, so that the consecrated bread isr not that which nature has formed, 
but that which benediction has consecrated, and even changed by con- 
secration." Andrewes, Apolog. ad Bellarm., Oxf. ed., p. 263. 

^ " For we do not receive these things as common bread and com- 
mon drink, but . . . the food over which thanksgiving has been made 
is the Flesh and Blood of Jesus." Justin Martyr, Apol. i. 66. 
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in or through a new medium, or under a veil®. 
The manner of Their existence and manifestation on 
earth was visible and palpable, as the subjects of sight 
and touch ; the manner of it in the Eucharist is under 
a veil, impalpable and invisible. 

Of the nature or meLimer, positively, of this mani- 
festation, we know nothing. We say, indeed, that it 
is after a heavenly or a spiritual manner : yet not as 
undertaking to explain ' the mode of existence ; but 
only employing terms used from the beginning, to sig- 
nify that it is after an unearthly law of being, and in 
order to high moral and spiritual effects, that the Pre- 
sence of the Body and Blood has place. Neither yet 
do we use this language as desirous of explaining 
away the simple reality of that Presence, but only as 
excluding the mere ordinary and physical manner 
of it. 

Nor are we without assurance, at the same time, 
both of the possibility and probability of that which 
we thus in simple faith accept. For we are assured, 



« Compare Ratramnus : " Under the veil of the corporeal or sub- 
stantial bread and wine, the spiritual" (i. e. mystic or mysteriously 
exhibited, as he elsewhere explains himself,) "Body and Blood of 
Christ exist." De Corp. et Sang. Domini, c. xvi. Elsewhere he speaks 
of "obumbratio qusedam," through which the "heavenly" and "di- 
vine," or divinely-existing, Body of Christ is discerned by the faith- 
ful soul. cc. vii., ix. 

' Comp. Jer. Taylor, Real Presence, I. 2 : " The word ^spiritual' is 
so general a term, . . . that we are, in this specific term, very fjEir from 
limiting the article [i. e. the thing meant] to a minute and special 
manner. Our word of ' spiritual presence' is particular in nothing, but 
that it excludes the corporal and natural manner. We say it is not 
this, but is to be understood, not naturally, but to the pui-poses and 
in the manner of the Spirit and spiritual things : which how they 
operate or are effected we know not. . . . Christ [the Body and Blood 
of Christ] is present spiritually, that is, by fand in order to] effect 
and blessing [spiritual]." ' 
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first, that the human body is capable of other modes 
of existence than its ordinary and natural one, without 
ceasing to be the same body : St. Paul insisting very 
earnestly ^ that other bodies have this capacity ; and 
that the human body, in particular, will hereafter ex- 
change its natural mode of existence for one which 
he calls spiritual. 

And again, we know by undoubted testimony that 
the Body of Christ, especially, is capable of more than 
one manner of Presence; of other modes of Mani- 
festation over and above that which is common to It 
with other human bodies. The fact that, though 
Human, It is nevertheless the Body of a Divine Per- 
son ^ might even lead us to expect' that It would 
possess such peculiar capacity. And accordingly, after 
His Eesurrection He appeared not always in His 
proper Form, but in some others ^ ; so that, though 
present in the Body, He was sometimes not seen to 
be so ; at others, though seen, not recognised : and 
this by reason of a change in the mode of manifesta- 
tion of His One Body. 

But further, there is a manner of Presence of His 
Body, with which, as Christians, we are more espe- 
cially familiar, and which, however mysterious, we 
make no difficulty of accepting as a truth. The 
Church is affirmed in Holy Scripture ^ to be in such 
very deed " the Body of Christ," that nothing can ex- 

« 1 Cor. XV. 37—44. 

^ St. Ambrose, in speaking of the sacramental mode of Presence, 
" Corpus Christi Corpus est Divini Spiritus." De Sacram. 

* " Quid hie quaris natursB ordinem in Christi Cor pore, cum pr ester 
naturam sit Ipse Dominus Jesus 1" St. Ambros., De Myster. 

^ St. Mark xvi. 12 ; St. Luke xxiv. 16 ; St. John xx. 14, 15. 

^ Eph. i. 23, « The Church, which is His Body." Col. i. 24, « For 
His Body's sake, which is the Church." In 1 Cor. xii. 12, the Church 
seems to be called " Christ," as being so truly His Body. 
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VAHul lh(3 clenrncss or strength of its language to that 
ij|Hu!t. I |(}r niombers are even said to be members " of 
IliH Hody. of His Flesh, and of His Bones"^." Here 
IImui w« liiivo, for our confirmation in our faith con- 
lujriiinn •''^^^ Kucharistic manifestation of the Body and 
liliHul of l-hrist, a/acf of the same order; a manner 
of Pn^Hrnoo and Manifestation of His real Body, not 
only widely dilVownt friMU that which had place in the 
ihy^ of Ills sojourn u(>on earth, but akin to the mode 
whi(^h wo say has place in the Eucharist. 

Vo\\ lirst, there is here exactly the same amount of 
paradox or mystery, — neither less nor more, — as is 
involved in the supposed Eucharistic Presence of His 
Hody and Blood. If we are really and truly, though 
in a manner perfectly inconceivable to us. His Body, 
(or Flesh) writhout losing our natural condition or iden- 
tity, but only receiving mysterious elevation ; there 
is no reason in the world why the Elements of Bread 
and Wine may not also be His Body (or Flesh, St. 
John vi. 51 — 56) and Blood, losing nothing of their 
nature, but only having honour put upon it. 

And this mode, again, is also closely akin to the 
Sacramental or Eucharistic manner of His Presence ; 
since the one is the result of the other. The mystical 
Presence of Christ in the Church flows out of the 
mystical I'rcscnce of His Body and Blood in the 
Sacrament, and is the very purpose of it. The identi- 
fication of the Church with Christ's offered Body, and 
in a manner with Christ himself, is effected ^ as by 

» Eph. V. 30. 

» Compare tho KnglUh Office : " Then we spiritually eat the Flesh of 
Christ, and drink Win IMood \ then . . we are one with ChriM, and Christ 
Vfith ua,^^ So also an anoiunt Galilean Collect ; " Lord, Who wiliest 
both to feed on Thy J^ody and to become Thy Body :" on which 

\ Bright well remarks, in his valuable compilation of ^ Ancient Col- 
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an instrument, by the reception of the Elements which 
are identified with His broken Body and His Blood 
poured out. 

Such is the amount, and such too are the limits, of 
the knowledge we can possibly have of the Eucharist 
as a mystery. Beyond this we cannot go, in the way 
of apprehending the relation or the connection be- 
tween the two terms of that mystery. All expressions, 
which seriously proffer any further and positive clear- 
ing up of it, must be viewed as being, at best, illus- 
trations °. Even as illustrations, they cast not so much 
as a taper's light on the necessary obscurity of the 
subject. If insisted upon as philosophical explana- 
tions, or as a real account of it, they are entirely 
inadmissible, nay, are in the highest degree mis- 
chievous, and can only result in the overthrow of both 
the mystery and the Ordinance. 

Held, on the contrary, as a mystery, in accordance 
with the proper law of all similar mysteries, the Eu- 
charist inherently possesses those elements of stability, 
that capacity for being held aright, which, as has been 
shewn, is common to this entire class of doctrines. 
Embraced with equal good faith and unreservedness 
in both the terms of which it consists, without any 

lects," " The life of the Church, as Christ's Body mystical, is kept up 
by the Sacramental Communion of His Body and Blood." p. 45. 

o Such illustrations and illustrative expressions abound, as is well 
known, in the Fathers. Such are, besides various comparisons, the 
terms " to transmake,'' " transelement," " ro-arrange," " transform," 
" transfer," " translate," " transfigure." The Liturgies meanwhile are 
remarkable for using the simplest and least figurative or explanatory 
terms ; from the Syriac and St. Basil's " exhibit," or " shew," to " make," 
or " become." See on the whole subject, and for instances, " Notes to 
a Sermon on the Real Presence," (as before,) Note Q, pp. 162 — 261. 
Comp. Jer. Taylor, '^This account does still leave the article in his 
deepest mystery." 
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anxiety or endeavour to lower either in deference to 
the supposed requirements of the other, or to explain 
the subject farther than it is self-explanatory, it has 
even an inherent tendency to be correctly conserved 
in all its main articles. 

IV. But next, can we point to any peculiar in- 
fluences by which this particular mystery of the Faith 
was, beyond others, fenced from liability to have 
its equilibrium, and consequently its correct subjec- 
tive apprehension, overthrown? Was there anything 
special in this case, to hinder that " paring away," as 
Hooker P expresses it, of one or other of its terms, 
which befel the other mysteries in succession at a 
comparatively early period? any peculiar home and 
sanctuary for its abode, where all doubts or dispu- 
tations, that might be likely to arise concerning it, 
would be presently stilled and laid at rest, because 
there the verity of Eucharistic doctrine, in the exacti- 
tude of its divinely-constituted proportions, was em- 
bodied and enshrined? any storehouse wherein was 
laid up an answer and a limit, on the right hand and 
on the left, to all the principal questions naturally 
suggested by a subject so profound and myste- 
rious? 

The reader will have anticipated the reply. The 
Eucharist, after all, is not merely, or even chiefly, a 
Doctrine, but an Action : not a Mystery only, but 
also, and primarily and supremely, a Rite. Other 
mysteries, such as the great theological Verities, are 
essentially doctrines to be believed, not actions to be 
done by us. They may indeed be recognised in a 
prayer or rite; and this was one principal mode of 

P L. E. P., V. lii. 1. 
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their preservation in the Church. But such truths 
reside not in a Rite as their proper home, but are 
external to it. 

With the truth of the Eucharist it is otherwise. 
From the earliest time it was, by the very nature of 
the case, embodied, in its entire extent, in actions and 
forms of speech, which effectually, in all main points, 
interpreted its intent and powers to generation after 
generation. The Eucharist was its own definition, 
and contained within itself its proper limitations. 
Divine "Wisdom, acting at first through Apostolic 
ministration, and continuing to preside over the coun- 
sels of the Church Universal, had so cast the general 
frame of the Ordinance, such as the Churches at the 
first inherited, and in the main preserved it, that there 
was little room for the entering in of question or con- 
troversy. The very facts and manner of its adminis- 
tration maintained the due balance of the faith con- 
cerning it. Eucharistic doctrine appeared there in its 
true character, as no single or uncompounded, but a 
twofold, or two-sided truth or body of truth, both 
whose members were to be held in conjunction, be 
the mode of reconciling them what it might. This 
would be a powerful, and might have been an im- 
pregnable bulwark against error. Even a tendency 
to unequal recognition of the two parts of the mystery 
would be checked by the tenor of the Ritual. Any 
endeavour or anxiety to reduce either to the lowest 
degree, would fail to find any real countenance in it. 
But actual denial of the existence of either the one 
or the other could only be hazarded in absolute de- 
fiance of its provisions and teaching. 

All this we might in a manner be sure of before- 
hand, even if we had no knowledge of the old forms 
of Eucharistic Service. The Eucharistic Mystery would 
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be certain, we might safely say, to be equably embodied 
in the Eucharistic Ritual. 

But we are not left to conjecture. No one can 
survey in their entire range, their breadth and length, 
the ancient Liturgies of the Church Universal, such as 
they were throughout her uncontroversial period, with- 
out perceiving that such is actually the case. How- 
ever clear and uncompromising the mind which they 
betray, — however strong and intense their mode of 
expression, — on either side of the mystery, on its 
higher side more especially ; insomuch that for the 
time the other may seem to be excluded : they never 
fail, scanned in their entire extent, to represent, be- 
yond all gainsaying, both sides. Nay more, they 
shelter both the mystery as a whole, and every parti- 
cular article and feature in it, from those extremes to 
which a disregard of either side of it necessarily leads. 

There, in those ancient Liturgies, for them of old 
time, (and no less for us, when we have recovered a 
just knowledge of their contents and significance,) not 
the true nature and powers only of the Eucharist, 
but, — what is no less important, — the true limits of 
that nature, and of those powers, were set forth in 
characters not easily to be misread or perverted. 
What the supreme and all-including design of the 
whole Ordinance was, and what its subordinate and 
more incidental purposes only, though still far from 
unimportant ones : — what its real relation to the Sa- 
crifice of the Death of Christ, neither less nor more ; 
whether a profoundly mysterious representation and 
presentation, or again, a mere mental remembrance, 
or lastly, an actual miraculous repetition of it: — 
in what light*' the consecrated Elements were to be 

•> For the testimony of the Liturgies on these points, see below in 
this Introduction. 
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viewed in virtue of their consecration ; and, no less 
distinctly, in what light they were not : — whether they 
were to be esteemed mere symbols of the Body and 
Blood of Christ, and nothing more, or as His Very 
Body and Blood, and nothing less : — whether on that 
account they lost their proper nature, or retained it 
entire together with their new and mysterious con- 
dition and functions : — whether, further, they could 
claim to be Christ Himself, or to involve His Presence 
in the entirety of His Person, and nothing short of 
That, or to be His Sacred Body and Blood indeed, but 
nothing beyond: — whither, and whither alone. Di- 
vine worship, praise, and prayer were to be directed, 
and whither profoundest reverence only'': — what were 
the ordained conditions of valid consecration, as well 
in the respect of the matter and form, as of the person 
officiating, and of the persons necessarily concurring in 
it : — whether the rite was, in its inalienable character, 
social, or might be solitary; its benefits to be per- 
sonally sought, or to be obtained vicariously®: — 
whether the whole action was in its nature divisible, 
and so might be participated in by halves * ; or abso- 
lutely indivisible, so that except as a whole it had no 
meaning or proper existence whatsoever : — whether, 
lastly, the Elements were singly and separately in- 

' See note q, preceding page. 

• For a succinct account of the rise of the notion of vicarious com- 
munion, according to which the priest is said to receive sacramentally 
for and in behalf of the people, while they communicate spiritually, 
see Scudamore, " Communion of the Laity,'' ch. ii. 5. 

* On non-communicating attendance at the Eucharist, see Scuda- 
more, ibid. His brief but convincing treatise sets the question abso- 
lutely at rest, shewing that there is not the least shadow of countenance 
for the practice in the early usage of the Church. "No fact," says 
Maskell, "is so undeniable, none rests upon greater authorities.'' 
(Anc. Liturgy, p. 129, ed. 1846.) 
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stinct with grace and virtue for their proper purposes^ 
or only when both were received, being otherwise of 
absolutely unknown and unrevealed effect: — the an- 
swers, I say, to all these questions, so eagerly discussed 
for the last eight hundred years, though equally un- 
known ° as doubts for a thousand previous, were read 
with sufficient clearness for all practical purposes in 
the ancient Liturgies ; or rather were imbibed as prin- 
ciples in the devout use of them. 

Even the re-arrangements in point of order, the 
expansions or contractions in bulk, which, as wiU be 
shewn hereafter, all Liturgies underwent, more or 
less, in the first six or seven centuries, were, as it 
should seem, so sufficiently presided over and attem- 
pered by the admitted and traditionally-preserved 
design of the rite, that there resulted no material or 
immediate departure from the old proportions of Eu- 
charistic faith and practice. These alterations have 
indeed in some instances obscured, to the eye of later 
ages, the true original theory of the Rite : but at the 
time they would be unlikely to cause any misap- 
prehension. 

Here then, namely, in the existence and the con- 
stitution of the ancient Eucharistic Ritual of the 
Church Universal, do we find, as I conceive, a suffi- 
cient account of her long-continued harmony on the 
entire subject. 

For, first of all, the general mind would reflect the 
Liturgies. Like the Eucharistic Offices throughout 
the world, it would be at one as to the facts of Eu- 

" With the single exception of the question of non-communicating 
attendance at the rite, and solitary communion, which is only a branch 
of it. The former of these grew up as early as the sixth century ; the 
latter probably in the seventh or eighth. See on both points, Scuda- 
more, ii. 2, 4. 
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charistic doctrine, or be content to appeal to those 
Offices. 

And we may safely (to remark this by the way,) 
take with us this rule, that, in determining Eucha- 
ristic questions. Liturgies are greater than Fathers. 
The Fathers, in truth, ever defer to, or do but ex- 
pound, the Liturgies. Legem credendi lex statuebat 
supplicandi. It is inconceivable that they could for 
a moment desire to render any other mind, in their 
teaching, than that which was contained in the Offices 
familiar to them. And there is this signal advantage 
in a Liturgy, as compared with a writer, considered 
as bearing testimony on Eucharistic subjects, — that 
we have its whole mind before us; the different 
parts of it balancing and compensating each other, 
and presenting the mystery not on one side only, but 
on all. Writers, on the contrary, mostly deal with 
one side of a truth at a time : and we may or may 
not possess, in their remains, their testimony to the 
countervailing verity which they held with it. Hence, 
particular passages of writers must be viewed in con- 
nection with the whole body of their works; parti- 
cular writers balanced by comparison with the whole 
body of writers : — a difficult and seldom very satis- 
factory process. 

But in more ways than one the existence of a uni- 
form system of liturgically embodied Eucharistic truth 
throughout the world, would have the strongest pos- 
sible tendency to produce essential harmony of Eucha- 
ristic teaching and writing. Not the doctrinal facts 
only, but the balance, the equable apprehension of 
them, would be preserved also. The temper of the 
Liturgies, the mode of dealing with the Eucharistic 
subject conspicuous in them, would naturally com- 
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municate itself to those whose devotions and rule of 
spiritual life they were, and foster in them a like 
habit of thought and expression. The Doctors and 
ecclesiastical writers would speak and write, on the 
whole, after the pattern of the Liturgies. They would 
unconsciously acquire from their nurture under them, 
clear and strong positive apprehensions of both sides 
of the Eucharistic mystery, and be in the habit of 
giving utterance to them. 

As to the higher side of the mystery, there would 
be little likelihood, with the glowing and awful lan- 
guage of Holy Scripture and of the Liturgies before 
their eyes, of their under-stating it. They would be 
more especially led to express, with the fearlessness 
of an uncontroversial period, and the warmth of a 
devotional one, their feelings and conceptions of the 
divine and supranatural element in the subject : and 
thus would present, on occasion, the appearance of 
ignoring the earthly and natural one. But they would 
be no less certain, if not as individual writers, yet as 
a body of writers, at least from time to time, and in 
various unconscious ways, to evince their full recogni- 
tion of the latter. They would be unlikely to utter 
anything that could fairly be construed into a denial 
of it : far less would they address themselves delibe- 
rately to the task of proving that it had no existence, 
or only an apparent and delusive one. And thus, 
on whatever side or aspect of the subject they might 
be led by their disposition or circumstances to dwell, 
there would arise no conflict of opinion, because no 
real contrariety. Whatever there might be of it in 
appearance, would be in appearance only. It could 
never acquire the solidity of a real issue, or the pro- 
portions of a serious controversy. 
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And 80 we find it to be. The inward character of 
the consecrated Elements is more insisted on than the 
material one ; but there is to the full as much as could 
be expected of dwelling on the latter : of denial of it, 
it is diflScult, if not impossible, to substantiate a single 
instance; while of a pervading habit of denying it, 
or of anxiety to do so, no one pretends that there is 
any trace. This has been proved "^j of late years more 
especially, by the clearest evidence. 

A pertinent illustration of the view here taken, as to 
the cause of the Church's ancient Eucharistic harmony, 
is furnished by a recent writer *. Taking a survey of 
the first seven centuries, he notices several systems 
of thought, or habitual modes of conception, as to 
the Eucharist. He discriminates five " different ways 
in which their positions or their characters led as 
many different parties to speak of this Sacrament. 
Their real accordance, amidst such apparent diversity, 
affords," he justly observes, "the surest proof that 
their fundamental idea was the same.'' He remarks 
in one school of writers a tendency — though no more 
— to error, " such as the disallowance of the natural 

powers of the Bread and Wine, from too exclusive 
attention to the undoubted truth that the elements 
are changed by consecration." But " there were Iwo 
other schools which served to qualify this tendency. 
The opponents of Eutyches were led to make such 
assertions respecting the outward part of the Eucha- • 
rist, as qualified any tendency to forget its existence, 
to which the language of the other school might 

▼ See more especially " Notes to a Sermon on the Real Presence," 
Notes G, M, N, for passages in which the Fathers recognise " the con* 
tinned existence of the elements in their natural substances." 

* Wilberforce, Doctrine of the Eucharist, ch. ix. p. 271 — 297. ', 

D 
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hare given rise." And again, "mistakes respecting 
the inward part were in like manner corrected through 
that line of thought which was naturally taken by the 
opponents of Xestorius/' "These different schools, 
then, qualify the language of one another :" one " at- 
tests the fact that the elements are changed bv con- 
secration :" another " that the outward part is not 
to be forgotten :" a third " that the inward part is 
the Very Body of the Incarnate Son." He asks in 
conclusion, " How should there be such concert re- 
Sfiecting the thing conveyed, except because this was 
a constituent part of the Church's original deposit ?" 
The doctrine must have been " a practical conviction, 
rooted in the deep and wide-spread belief of a whole 
community." Undoubtedly it was so. And one thing 
only needs to be added to these statements ; namely, 
that it was beyond all question in the Liturpes of the 
Universal Church that this " original deposit" was laid 
up; — it was through them that this "deep, wide-spread 
belief" was inculcated. 

Thus may the absence of Eucharistic controversy, in 
ages both of unbounded speculation, and of strong 
Eucharistic feeling, be nevertheless sufficiently ac- 
counted for. 

V. At what period then, our next enquiry is, and 
through what predisposing causes, was this harmony 
broken up, by the abandonment of the old healthful 
mode of viewing and treating the Eucharistic mystery ? 
For as long as that mode was persevered in, so long, 
we need not fear to assert, controversy would have 
been impossible. 

Now there arose, it is true, in the course of the 
eighth century, some apparent conflict of opinion or 
expression as to the Eucharist. John Damascene, an 
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Eastern writer, (circ. 740,) took occasion, in connexion 
with the subject of image- worship, to condemn the use 
of the terms "figure" or "type^" as appHed to the 
elements, affirming them to be what our Lord called 
them. The second council of Nice in the East (787), 
the council of Frankfort in the West (794), took up 
the same position. On the other hand the council of 
Constantinople (754), affirmed no less earnestly that 
the elements are a figure or type of the Body and 
Blood of Christ. But on neither side is there any 
denial of the outward or- the inward part of the 
mystery ' : nor, consequently, did any controversy arise 
even out of these public and conciliar decisions, how- 
ever at first sight incompatible with each other. 

It is commonly represented, however, that contro- 
versy concerning the Eucharist commenced early in 
the ninth century; Paschasius Radbertus* (in 820), 
on the one hand, and Ratramnus ^, Rabanus Maurus, 
and others (840 — 850) on the other, having maintained 
diametrically opposite views upon the subject. But in 
truth, on a careful examination of their writings, no 
such opposition can be discovered. That the writers 

y On this whole subject, see " Notes to a Sermon on the Real Pre- 
sence," Note I. pp. 94 — 115. 

• See L' Arroque, Hist, of Eucharist, ch. xii. He points out parti- 
cularly that Damascene nowhere says that the substance of the symbols 
is destroyed. It is equally clear, though this writer explains it away, 
that the council of 754 affirmed and held the elements to be in a true 
sense the Body and Blood of Christ. 

• His chief treatise is entitled " De Corpore et Sanguine Domini," 
(Martene et Durand. Vet. Scriptorum CoUectio Amplissima, torn. ix. 
pp. 382 — 470.) It may be said to be rare in this country, being only 
found in this bulky and expensive work ; and few probably are ac- 
quainted with it except at second-hand. 

^ " Liber Ratramni (or, Bertrami) De Corpore et Sanguine Domini." 
The Oxford Ed. of 1838 is reprinted from Boileau's (1686), after a MS. 
found by Mabillon in the monastery of Lobez. Boileau's translation is 
Yery partial and inaccurate. 

d2 
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nowhere impugn each other by name, is confessed. 
And the views maintained by them respectively prove 
on eijquiiy to be no more than the carrying out of 
one or the other term of the Eacharistic mystery, as 
anciently held. On neither side is this accompanied 
by a denial of the other term. 

It has been said indeed, and the opinion has very 
widely prevailed*, that Faschasius affirmed the anni- 
hilation of the elements in their proper nature. But 
there is no such statement in his writings : nor does 
Ratramn, or any other contemporary of his, charge 
him with holding this opinion. The immediate de- 
sign of his treatise was to affirm that the Body and 
Blood, which our Lord meant when He instituted the 
Eucharist, were no other than those which He gave 
for our redemption on the Cross. This he does, for 
the most part, in the language of the old writers, with 

< This is most probably owing to the fact that Berengarius, writing 
two centuries later (1050 — 1070), represents Paschasius to have affirm- 
ed this doctrine : ** Sapis contra omnes naturae rationes si cum eo (Pa»- 
chasio) sapis, in eo quod solus confingit, Sacramento Dominici corporis 
decedere panis omnino substantianu" Even if Berengarius had access 
to writings of Faschasius now lost, it can hardly be said that this was 
the leading idea in his mind, since it does not appear in his regular 
treatise on the subject. It is more probable that he overstates the view 
of Paschasius. (See Berengarius, de Sacra Coena, pp. 33, 65, al. Ed. 
Bcrolin. 1834.) Dean Milman (Hist, of Latin Christianity, vol. iiL 
p. 21) has been misled, probably by the authority of Berengarius, into 
stating, as Paschasius' view, '^ that the bread was actually annihilated." 
And he even attributes to him the invention of the term *' transub- 
stantiatio," which is found in no earlier writer than Peter Damiani, 
(circ. 1041.) The nearest approach to a denial of the existence of 
the elements in Paschasius is in his first chapter : " Licet figura panis 
et vini maneat, haec nihil aliud quam caro Christi et sanguis post con- 
secrationem credenda sunt." But this may well mean that the out- 
ward visible elements are really the Body and Blood, and nothing 
less. And Ratramn himself says the same : '^ Post mysticam conse- 
crationom nee panis jam dicitur nee vinum, sed Christi corpus et 
sanguis." 
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whom he was well acquainted. But though his lan- 
guage to this effect is strong, with a tendency to- 
wards the merely physical, and his illustrations (chiefly 
copied from the Life of Gregory the Great by Peter 
the Deacon, and of themselves proving that he con- 
ceived Christ's Body to be present under a veil and 
in a mystery) coarse and unpleasing, he confines him- 
self to the positive statement of that side of the mys- 
tery with which he is dealing. He neither affirms the 
annihilation of the elements, nor any of those doc- 
trines^ which were freely drawn as deductions from 
that position as soon as it was distinctly maintained 
at a later period. He also admits, in several places, 
that the Eucharistic transaction is not after the order 
of nature, but is a mystery ®. It would seem, there- 
fore, that he stands clearly distinguished' from those 
who in after ages overthrew the balance of Eucha- 
ristic doctrine by denying the existence of the material 

<^ Thus he nowhere represents that the elements are no longer food 
after consecration ; nor so much as hints at divine worship being due 
to them. He afBrms, in clear contradiction to the doctrine which ob- 
tained in the eleventh century, that *^ Christum fas vorari dentibus non 
est." He assumes, throughout, reception in both kinds : and views re- 
ception as indispensable to joining properly in the rite. And he rejects 
as impious the opinion so boldly avowed after the eleventh century, that 
the priest can create God Almighty : '^ quia si posset, quod absurdum est, 
creator Creatoris fieret." See his Treatise " Be Corpore," throughout. 

• In his Tract De partu Virginis (c. iv.) he says : ** Quia Christum 
fas voraH dentibus non est, voluit in mysterio hunc panem et vinum 
carnem suam et sanguinem .... potentialiter creari." So again, '' De 
corpore," &c. ; — " Veram carnem et verum sanguinem, sed mystice : 
mysticum est sacramentum, nee figuram illud negare possumus." 
(c. iv. p. 394.) Eatramn himself could not say more. 

' This conclusion is acquiesced in by Bp. Cosin ; " Yet in that whole 
book of Paschasius there is nothing that favours transubstantiation of 
the bread, or its destruction or removal. He ha h many things repug- 
nant to it." (Cosin's Hist, of Transubst., p. 118, ed. 1840). His editor 
(vid. p. 116, note) also says that "Paschasius' expressions hardly amount 
to transubstantiation." 
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elements : and is rather to be classed with such of the 
older writers (as for example St. Chrysostom) as used 
the most nearly physical language with reference to the 
Body and Blood of Christ as present in the Eucharist. 

The view, again, which Ratramn takes occasion to 
dwell upon, proves on examination to be no other than 
this, that there is a difference between the manner of 
Presence of Christ's Body in the Eucharist and that of 
Its Presence on earth in the days of His Flesh ^ : it 
being invisible to the bodily eye in one case, and visible 
in the other ; and the like distinctions. In short, he 
insists upon the other side of the mystery : on the proper 
existence of an outward and material medium, neces- 
sarily modifying and affecting the manner of Presence 
of the Body and Blood of Christ. But the fact of 
such a Presence he fully admits ^ and therefore does 
not come into any real colUsion with his supposed ^ 
adversary Paschasius. 

There is indeed, at first sight, a clear opposition 
between the two; the one asserting that the Body 
received in the Eucharist is the same which Christ 
had on earth and gave for our redemption*: the 

i So c. 60, *' Est quidem corpus Christi, sed non corporale, sed sfpiri" 
tnaUr 

^ ^^ Non enim putamus uUum fidelium dubitare, panem iUum fuisse 
Christi Corpus effecturriy^ c. 28. "Panis per sacerdotis miDisterium 
Christi Corpus conficitur/* c. 9. " Panis substantiam et vini creatu- 
ram converter© potuit in proprium corpus." By these clear expre»« 
sions, which are as strong as anything Paschasius says, must we judge 
of Ratramn's meaning when he speaks (as Paschasius does too, above, 
note e) of the bread as " the figure of Christ's Body," and the like ex- 
pressions : as e. g. " claret, quia panis ille vinumque figurate Christi 
Corpus et Sanguis existit." He does not mean unreally or metapho- 
rically, but under another, which he elsewhere calls a spiritual, manner 
of being. So he explains ^ye^m, 1. c. 

* Comp. Jeremy Taylor, Real Presence, I. 11. "It is inquired whe- 
ther, when we say that we believe Christ's Body to be ^really' in the 
Sacrament, we mean that Body, that Elesh, that was bom of the Yirgia 
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other that it is not. But when they come to ex- 
plain themselves, they clearly shew that what they 
both alike believed, was a different mode of manifes- 
tation or existence of the same Body. 

That the opposition commonly assumed to exist 
between Paschasius and Ratramn is, to say the least, 
very equivocal, appears from hence, that some, how- 
ever improbably, have thought that they were one 
and the same person J. And we have seen that 
they employ, on occasion, language almost identical. 
But a further and more convincing indication of this 
is furnished by the silence of the Church at the 
time, and for a long while after. Had there been 
direct contrariety and incompatibility between the 
views thus openly and widely maintained, one or 
other of them (it matters not which) must have been 
irreconcileable with the received faith of the Church 
at that time : and, — as in the succeeding age, when a 
tangible issue had arisen, — ^Popes and councils would 
have been called upon to adjudicate in the matter ^ 

Mary ; that was crucified, dead and buried ? I answer, I know nono 
else that He had or hath. There is but one Body of Christ [e. g.], 
natural and glorified: but he that says the Body is glorified which 
was crucified, says it is the same Body, but not after the same manner. 
And so it is in the Sacrament : toe eat and drink the Body of Christ 
that was broken and poured forth ; for there is no other Body, no other 
Blood, of Christ : but though it is the same which we eat and drink, yet 
it is in another manner,'*^ 

J See Bellarmine, ap. Martene, torn. ix. p. 382. 

^ Compare Milman, as quoted above, p. 7. note o. And L'Arroque, 
Hist, of the Eucharist, ch. xv. init. : " It is a thing very worthy to be 
observed, that the Popes Nicholas the third and Adrian the second, &c., 
having been spectators of so obstinate a combat (1) without engaging 
on either side, and seen men's minds divided, though unequally, upon 
the subject of the Sacrament, yet after all declared not themselves in 
favour of the one side or the other ; and it doth not appear that they 
opened their mouths either to condemn or approve either of the two 
opinions." 



h'\ 7:ri ?z:Tci?r-K o? DrrrTE HaTr-Ti. 



Tru* :r*anae of Ratrirrm, fcoircTer, proves tEar dicre 
w^,r?i Vime at t?iAu tisie wko r^>reseTL:ed th^ tbe BxJr 
ar.ri Br/yi ot Ccrl^t in the EociiarisC were dscemible 
h^ 'he i»rf^n-^e?i- Ba: ther seem tr> have dremmed not so 
rr.r.ch of the nfttund Bodr and Blood bein? exLibited 
aTirf r<^/::^iTr^/i in their natcral conditKHi, as of m new 
Vj^Aj and Blood, consistittg of Bread — a " coq>iis pa- 
nacea m" — and Winc: so that there was no veiling* 
or mj^teiy, no outward and inward part. The idea 
of the »en«es being deceived, which is necessair to 
the theorv of annihilation or transnbstantiation, does 
not »eern to have occurred to them: indeed, Ra- 
tramna^ appeals to the evidence of the senses as de- 
cisive, bv nniver«al admission ", of the realihr of the 
element?, Xor do we find the idea of the destruc- 
tion of the elements so much as mentioned in the 
ninth centnry, save once ^ by a single writer (Jo- 
hannf.'S Scotus, or Erigena, circ. S50), who rejects it 
HH untenable, but does not say whether any one be- 
lieved it 

And all that can be affirmed of this century is 
that a tendency having manifested itself in some 
r|nartcr», probably among the unlearned, to neglect 
or depreciate alternately the one side or the other 
of the J'^ucharistic mystery, Paschasius took occasion 

' " J;ijm quidam dicunt quid nulla sub figura, nulla sub oblatione 
fiat, w/J tpnim reritatig nud4 manifestatione." c. iL 

* ** If »c iia e««c dum nemo potest abnegare^ &c. c. x. 

• If« w-jK, " Oonrinccre ipsa verba in consecrationem panis instituta, 
wtn (hM'lere ^tcrftmento panis maUriemy (Johannes Scotus, quoted 
bjr ileroriKariij^, Kp. ad fratrem Ascelinum, Harduin, Acta Concil., 
Um\. ti. f/aw 2. p. 1020.) 



t 
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to press one side, viz. that the Elements are the very 
Body and Blood of Christ ; Ratramn and other writers 
the other, viz. that they are so after another manner 
of existence than the natural one. Of such mere 
tendencies to error, speedily and effectually corrected 
by the teachers of the day, it would be easy to find 
abundant indications in far earlier ages. But to 
neither case can we properly apply the name of con- 
troversy. 

We may pass in like manner through the tenth 
century ** without finding any author who denies the 
proper existence in the Eucharist, either of the ele- 
ments or of the Body and Blood of Christ. The 

Saxon -^Ifrics, Archbishops of York and Canterbury 
(995 — 1006), and others, chiefly insist upon the 
same side of the mystery as Ratramnus : while no 
writer perhaps, came forward to vindicate in a special 
manner that which had been selected by Paschasius. 
Odo, however. Archbishop of Canterbury p, (940,) re- 
pressed a tendency among his clergy to view the 
elements as a mere figure of the Body and Blood of 
Christ, and used strong language as to the change. 
But we have no proof that he affirmed the annihila- 
tion of the elements. 

And the nearest approach that we discern, through- 
out these centuries, to such a view, appears in the form 
of an enquiry, as to whether the consecrated elements, 
though confessed to be nourishment, were liable in all 
respects to the same physical processes as ordinary 
food. The idea of their passing, without being cor- 
rupted, into the substance of the human body, by a 

*> See the history of the century in L' Arroque, ch. xvi. 
p Edmer, in Parker's Antiq. Brit. Eccl. p. 78, quoted in Hart's Ec- 
clesiastical Records, p. 201. 
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peculiar exhalation or absorption of them, had been 
entertained by earlier writers, as St. Cyril of Jerusa- 
lem ^ and St. Chrysostom, and afterwards by John Da- 
mascene ' in the eighth century, and by Amalarius in 
the ninth (820). But this was only a pious theory 
as to the manner of the absorption of the material 
elements. Of their proper substantiality after con- 
secration, and of their consequent power of nourish- 
ment, I do not find any writer to have doubted until 
the eleventh century. 

Thus were the writers of the first ten centuries, so 
far as we are informed, only following out, with what- 
ever earnestness, one side or other of the Eucharistic 
mystery. Even when they seem, and sometimes seemed 
even to themselves, to be running counter to each other, 
it is not so in reality. 

And thus was there, as it should seem, for ten 
centuries, no real breach made in the Eucharistic 
peace of the Church. However violent, in either 
direction, the apparent oscillations of the doctrine, 
according as one side or the other of it was pressed 
by different writers or periods, it had all along in 
reality maintained its stability, and might, for aught 
that appears, have maintained it to the end of time. 

VI. How far predisposing causes were making way, 
meanwhile, for the acceptance of any unsound prin^ 
ciple that might chance to be propounded at this 
period, shall be considered presently. 

But it is on the very verge of the eleventh century 
that we seem for the first time to discern a dispo- 
sition to maintain in good earnest a view of the 
Eucharist properly involving the annihilation of the 

^ Catech. Mystagog. 5. ' Damascen. Orthod. Fid. c. xiv. 
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elements. That which Paschasius cannot be proved 
to have held, and which, indeed, is incompatible with 
his other opinions, was not improbably the opinion, 
some time before the year 999, of Gerbert, who in 
that year became Pope, by the title of Sylvester II. 
At least he denounces the opinion of those who be- 
lieved the elements to be subject in all respects to 
the accidents of ordinary food ; and there were pro- 
bably others who shared his views. It is true, that 
this opinion does not necessarily involve a belief in 
the destruction of the elements ; we have seen that 
in the ninth and preceding centuries, so far as it was 
entertained at all, it only indicated a beUef that, 
retaining their proper nature, they were absorbed in 
some peculiar manner into the human frame. But 
it is certain that a few years later than the date of 
Gerbert, it began to be combined with a distinct 
assertion of the abolition of the elements ; and it is 
not improbable that it may have been more or less 
distinctly associated, in the mind of Gerbert and his 
contemporaries, with this view. 

It is not, however, until nearly the middle of the 
eleventh century, that we know for certain such a 
view to have been expressly maintained. About the 
year 1040, or somewhat earlier, we find Berengarius, 
or Berenger, a native of Tours, and Archdeacon of 
Angers, earnestly opposing, as a doctrine which had 
obtained considerable currency, the opinion that the 
Uuchariatic elements were annihilated^ by consecration. 

That" the denial of this position was the exact 

■ This was the position of Cardinal Humbert at the CouncU at 
Kome, 1059. '^ Susceperat Burgundus (i. e. Humbertus) negare panem 
et vinum in mensa Dominica 8upere$ser Lanfranc. de Veritate Corp. et 
Sang. Domini. 
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characteristic* of the views of Berenger, and that he 
fully believed'' the Elements to be the Body and 
Blood of Christ is certain, alike from the admission of 
his opponents, and from his own writings. 

Here, then, namely in the rise and promulgation of 
the doctrine just described, do we, for the first time 
in the history of the Church, discern the deliberate 
maintenance of a position properly fatal to the old 
stability of Eucharistic doctrine, as " overthrowing 
the nature*' of a mystery having two terms,- and 
fraught, therefore, sooner or later, with the seeds 
of disunion and controversy on the subject. And in 
fact, as we have seen, we become aware for the first 
time of the existence of the doctrine by the opposi- 
tion offered to it. 

Thenceforward controversy properly exists : not the 
mere contrast between theologians severally intent 
on different sides of a mystery; not the shooting 
past each other, without collision, of two parallel 
lines of thought, projected from opposite but not 
really opposed points of view ; but the meeting and 
collision of properly contradictory and irreconcileable 

* Thus Lanfranc, one of his ablest opponents, says, addressing him, 
"Nicolaus Papa, comperiens te docere, panem vinumque altaris post 
consecration em sine mater iali rmUatione in pristinis essentiis remanere^^ 
&c. Lanfrancus de Sacra Eucharistia, Bibl. Patr., torn. iy. p. 194. 

" Roman writers, as Mabillon and Martene (see Gieseler, ii. 411 ; 
Hardwick, Middle Age, p. 186), have admitted that Berengarius was 
sound on this point. And he himself says, " Certissimum habete, di- 
cere me, panem et vinum altaris, post consecrationem, Christi esse 
revera Corpus et Sanguinem (Berengar., de Sacra Coena, adv. Lan- 
francum, p. 51 ;) and ** Panem et vinum per consecrationem converti 
in verum Christi Corpus et Sanguinem evangelica apostolicaque simul 
autenticarum Scripturarum est sententia." Ibid. p. 57. His work 
"De Sacra Coena" was lately discovered, and published at Berlin, 
1834. For a brief but clear account of the controversy, see Hard- 
wick, Middle Age, p. 182— 186. 
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affirmations. Nor is it denied'' even by those who 
maintain that the old Eucharistic doctrine underwent 
no change at this period, that in the direction given 
to Eucharistic speculations, and in the tone and 
manner of handling the entire subject, the utmost 
possible difference, as compared with those of earlier 
times, is henceforth observable in the West. An 
eager desire to reduce to the lowest point the mate- 
rial term of the Eucharistic mystery, and the discussion 
of various theories by which this may be accomplished ; 
in short, a subtle and dialectic, a philosophical and 
controversial habit of thought, strongly contrasting with 
the implicit and unenquiring manner of the earlier 
writers, is undeniably the characteristic of the eleventh 
and succeeding centuries. A sharp and trenchant 
line divides the Eucharistic literature of this period 
from that of the preceding one. 

The controversy, too, at its first breaking out, was 
no less wide in its range than real in its issue. For 
whereas the putting forth of their several views by 
Paschasius and Ratramnus was followed, as we saw, 
by no overt rupture whatever in the peace of the 
Church, nor called forth a single conciliar determina- 
tion, now it was far otherwise. All Europe was 
speedily in commotion. The newly raised question 
was discussed in no less than nine Western Councils^ 

* Cosin (Hist, of Transubstantiation, c. vi. p. 153, new ed.) quotes 
Alphonsus de Castro, and other Roman writers of the sixteenth cen- 
tury, as allowing that '' the matter of transubstantiation was not so 
much as touched, or rarely, by the ancient fathers :'* " De transubstan- 
tiatione panis in Corpus Christi, rara est in antiquis scriptoribus 
mentio.*' 

y They were held at (1) Rome, (2) Briotna, in Normandy, (3) Verceil, 
(4) Paris, (all in 1050,) (5) Tours, 1054, (Hildebrand legate), (6) Rome, 
1059, (7) Rome, about 1074, (8) Rome, 1079, (under Gregory VII.,) 
(9) Placenza, 1095. (Harduin. Concil. vi. p. 2.) Comp. Milman, Lat* 
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in the course of fifty years, from 1050 to 1095 ; and 
the East was from the first involved in the quarrel. 

As to the balance of parties throughout Europe 
during this period, it is variously stated, according to 
the bias of different writers. That the minds of men, 
however, were greatly divided hereupon, is admitted 
on all hands. And that all France, Italy, and England 
were in the first instance largely possessed, to say the 
least, with Berengarius* doctrine, is allowed by writers 
most opposed to him"", writing not long after. The 
fact, on the other hand, of his condemnation by these 
Councils in every case but one — albeit a result far from 
unanimous, and traceable partly to the activity of two 
or three leading opponents*, partly to misrepresenta- 
tions of his views ^ — clearly shews that the doctrine 
impugned by him was, during the latter half of the 
eleventh century, in the ascendant among the ruling 
clergy, and even in a great measure among the people. 

The question is, whether of the two views was the 
novel one: that which Berengarius represented, and 
was condemned for holding ; or that which, impugned 

Christianity, toI. iii. p. 20. "But the opinions of Berenger threatened 
a civil war, — a contest within the Church, within the clergy itself.*' 

* William of Malmesbury, writing circ. 1130, and Matthew of Paris 
(1240), say, " In the eleventh century all France was full of Berenger's 
doctrine'* (in Wilhelm. I.) Matthew of Westminster (1377), says, "Eo- 
dem tempore (i. e. in 1087) Berengarius Turonensis omnes GaUos, ItaloSj 
et Anglos, suis jampene corruperat pravitatibus." — (Flores Hist., torn, i 
fol. 8, ed. 1667.) 

* As Lanfiunc ; Humbert, Cardinal of Blanche-Selva, (to whom 
Berengarius positively and exclusively ascribes the authorship of the 
recantation forced on him in 1069, — Berengar. de Sacra Coena, p. 26, 
ed. Berol. 1834) ; and Cardinal Benno : see Hardwick, Middle Age> 
p. 186. 

*• " He was accused, as usual, of opinions which he did not hold, of 
reducing the Sacrament to a shadow," &c. Milman, Lat. Christianity, 
p. 24 ; see Hardwick, Middle Age, p. 183, note 7. 
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by him, was affirmed in these councils, and triumphed 
throughout the whole West for five hundred years. 

The sole point at issue, be it remembered, was 
whether the elements lost their proper nature and sub* 
stance^ and toere destroyed^ hy consecration^ or not. 
Of this proposition, Berengarius (while fully recog- 
nising the consecrated Elements as the Body and Blood 
of Christ) maintained the negative ; his opponents the 
affirmative. 

Now I have ventured to assert, that no instance 
of the doctrine of the annihilation of the elements 
being enunciated and adopted as an opinion can be 
found in either the East or West much before the year 
1040. And if this be so, then in this sense, at any 
rate, namely, as a position consciously and delibe- 
rately maintained, it must be allowed that that opinion 
was new. 

But there are also indications that even as a notion, 
and in however latent a form, it had not long been 
entertained. For example, we have seen that, in the 
first instance at least, the popular feeling was con- 
fessedly, to a great extent, with Berengarius. Now 
it is certain, and will be pointed out presently, that 
the tendency of the general mind on Eucharistic sub- 
jects had for a long time past been in the opposite 
direction, and towards whatever magnified and en- 
hanced the mysterious character of the elements ; not 
toward any view that tended to lower it. And it is 
incredible that, in the face of such a tendency, Beren- 
garius should have been able, as some historians ® re- 

* " The opinions of Berenger were widely disseminated by the poor 
scholars who wandered about the country from the school at Tours, and 
who were maintained at the cost of Berenger." — ^Milman, yol. iii. p. 241. 
But this cause is totally inadequate to produce such an effect in such 
times* 
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present the matter, to procure such wide acceptance 
for a doctrine novel and nnheard of hitherto, and 
which detracted so far from the mjsteriousness of 
the elements, bj representing that thej retained their 
natural properties. He must Ymve /oMMd^ the mass 
of men in that opinion already : he did not — we 
may with some confidence say he could not — mate 
them so. 

But further, in the very last council in which he 
was condemned during his life-time (1079), there was 
confessedly a considerable party of the clergy that 
sided with him. Above all, the presiding Pope him- 
self, Gregory VII., (who indeed, as legate, had pro- 
nounced his acquittal at Tours in 1054), so far from 
thinking it certain or clear which was the old view 
and which the new, or whether of the two would 
triumph in the council, instituted a solemn fast "to 
the end that God would shew whether the Church 
of Rome or Berengarius were in the truest opinion." 

All these things duly considered ; — ^the entire ab- 
sence of any direct affirmation of the doctrine until 
the year 1040; — the strength in which the side of 
Berengarius mustered, notwithstanding the confessed 
tendencies of the age; — the divisions of opinion to 
the very last in the councils of Rome herself; — to 
which has to be added, as we shall see hereafter, the 
remarkable fact that not even Rome has ever ven- 
tured, at any period subsequent to this century, to 
maintain the doctrine in the same stringent form, and 
in its necessary results : — it seems that the only con- 

* lie himMlf claims the sympathies of a very large class through- 
out the whole Cliurch ; speaking of those " qui per infinita terrarum 
n]r%i\hf gavisi sunt, gaudent, gaudehuntque pro veritate per me asserta." 
-De Hwrk CcunA, p. 27. 
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elusion we can possibly come to, is that the opinion 
of the annihilation of the elements, when first opposed 
by Berengarius about 1035 or 1040, had then, — say 
within half a century, — but newly arisen or foiind 
any supporters; and that in the lapse of that time 
it had been Ibystematized, and (from causes to be 
noticed presently) made great though by no means 
unexampled progress. The alternative supposition, 
— namely, that Berengarius invented the doctrine, — 
is beset by real and indeed insuperable difficulties. 

While, therefore, it is easy to speak of the " heresy 
of Berengarius®," meaning thereby the doctrine that 
the elements retain their being and proper nature after 
consecration : the onm probandi in reality rests, with 
a weight not easily to be shaken ofi", upon those who 
would represent that the contrary opinion was ever 
seriously entertained before his days. 

One thing only remains to be accounted for ; namely, 
why, at this particular period, an opinion destructive 
of the due proportions of Eucharistic doctrine should 
not merely have occurred to men's minds (which it 
would seem to have done before '), but be eagerly ac- 
cepted, and deliberately formalized, and within a short 
time obtain the ascendancy in the Western Church. 

But a fully adequate account of this is, as I con- 
ceive, to be found ; chiefly in the condition to which 
the Eucharistic Ritual of the West, of the continental 
Churches more especially, had by this time been re- 
duced. 

We have seen that in the full proportions of Eu- 
charistic ritual, conserved in numerous similarly con- 
stituted Liturgies throughout the world, lay the or- 
dained safeguard for the integrity of Eucharistic doc- 

• Fleury, Muratori, &c. ' See above, p. 40, note n. 

E 
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irir.^. lint in i?.e We^r, Euctarir.ic ritual had, first 
of ai', lon^ Wjh exclosivek represented bv a sinele 
OfT.-'ire, or type of Office, the Roman. There had been 
of o!d, even in the West, taken by itself, much more 
in the Church Univfjrsal, a great commonwealth of 
Litnrgie??. For besides the numerous Eastern forms, 
Rome and Africa^, Milan and Aquileia*, France and 
S[ia:n and Britain, had had each one their several and 
distinct, however related Offices. And from the fifth to 
the seventh centurv there were various liturirical inter- 
communications between these Churches, which would 
tend to check unhealthy development in any parti- 
cular quarter. But between the seventh and tenth 
centuries all the other Liturgies had been either ab- 
solutely superseded* by that of Rome, or assimilated*" 
to it ; 80 that one tenor of Eucharistic ritual now 
prevailed throughout Europe. Moreover, intercourse 
with the East had during the same period been very 
partial, and that mainly of a hostile kind: so that 
though the Greek ritual was not absolutely * unknown 

t The Liturgy of Africa, though closely similar to that of Rome, was 
certAinly not identical with it. CSee Palmer, Orig. Lit., voL i. Disserta- 
tion, nect, Tiii.) It more prof/ably dated, like many others, as to some 
of lin features, from the Lay of Pentecost itself. See below, Part IL 
ch. ii. on the Primitive Form of Liturgy. 

^ On the curious indej>endent Ilite of Aquileia, see the little that is 
known ap. lie Brun, Explication de la Messe, tom. ii. pp. 220 — 227. It 
was caIle/1 the '^ i'atriai chine Kite.'* 

» Vi/. the British circ. CM ; the Gallican in 790 (Le Brun, tom. ii. 
p. 228; ; the Spanish in lOGO— 1074, (Palmer, Diss, sect x.) 

•• Viz. the Aquileian and the Milanese, gradually, in the course of 
ages. 

' ** For a century and a half at least (860--1024) the marks of inter- 
communion (l>ctween Kast and West) are slight and discontinuous. 
Yet (circ. 1024) puhlic worship, according to the ritual of the Greeks, 
was tolerated at itome, and the converse at Byzantium," until in 1053 
Michael (-kjrularius, the Patriarch, forbade the use of the Roman rite 
in his province. — Uardwick, Middle Ages, p. 206. 
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to the Latin Churcli, it was unlikely to exercise any 
practical influence in Eucharistic questions. 

But not only had this single form of the Eucharistic 
Rite thus become dominant, and been removed from 
the beneficial juxtaposition and influence of its litur- 
gical compeers : but its own internal proportions had 
also been materially altered, and its proper balance de- 
stroyed. The old Roman Rite, compared with what 
it had been in the days of Gelasius (494) or earlier, 
or even with what it was when brought into this 
country by Augustine in 597, had in some respects, 
by the eleventh century, shrunk to the shadow of its 
former self. And, unhappily, its proportions had 
become most unequal. Large practical and popular 
elements of it, more especially, had one by one fallen 
into desuetude. The people's part in it, and con- 
sequently its aspect as a general act of the Church, 
had been reduced to the very lowest point. It had, 
there is no question, like all other Liturgies, originally 
contained full and ample acts of intercession and 
pleading, and again of praise, joined in by the whole 
people. Two Litanies of considerable length would 
seem to have been ejected "" from it before the tenth 
century. The Gloria in excelsis, and the Nicene 
Creed, previously, as is most probable, constant fea- 
tures, were reserved for festal occasions. The psal- 
mody, reading of Scripture, and canticles, which, as 
features of the Ordinary Ofiices, were by ancient 
rule"^ attached or prefixed rather to the Eucharistic 

" Goar, Euchologium, p. 38, n. 2 ; p. 100, note 62. — Bona, Rer. Lit. 
ii. 4. 3 : " Post Kyrxef prolixas preces pro omni statu hominum recitari 

consueyisse Permansit hie ritus in Ecclesia Latina usque ad scecu- 

lum i:^., ut observat Goar." See below, Part II. ch. ii. and iii. 

° " Missa priyata (i. e. ordinary celebration) saltern post Matutinum 
et Laudea dici potest,** (Rubr. Generales, Missale Rom.) The old Eng- 

E 2 
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Rite, and in many ways woven up into one contex- 
ture with it, had by this time probably ceased to be 
so used, at least congregationally. And, not least of 
all, the decay of the Latin as a living language, while 
the Offices continued to be said in it, had consum- 
mated throughout Europe the evaporation and drying 
up, so to speak, of one whole side and department of 
Eucharistic service, — that in which the bodv of the 
faithful anciently expressed themselves, and took their 
part in the great Eucharistic Action. 

And in truth the use of the Service, as was natural 
under all these circumstances, had come to be con- 
fined in a great degree, and on all ordinary occa- 
sions, to the clergy. 

The withdrawal of the people's portion of the Office 
had in part caused, in part perhaps been caused by, 
the withdrawal of the people themselves. From the 
sixth century onward, the neglect of the laity to take 
their part in the celebration of the Eucharist had been 
gradually on the increase in the West. For the ancient 
rule *", still observed in the East until long after p, that 
any who should fail to receive for three successive 
Sundays should be excommunicated, was in many 
places early exchanged for one"^ which recognised 

lish. rule was more stringent still : '^ NuUus Sacerdos Parochialis prse- 
sumat Missam celebrare, priusquam Matutinale persolverit officium^ et 
Primam et Tertiam de die." Council of Oxford, a.d. 1322, after a 
Constitution of Abp. haynold. The " Matins" here mentioned included 
" Lauds," as Lyndwood observes. See Maskell, Ancient English Liturgy, 
p. 153, Ed. 1846. The rule of the Greek Church is the same: '' Lai^ 
dibics Matutinis Prima redtatio jungitur : ante Frimam enim dictam, 
mfas Grajcis liturgiam aggredi." Qoar, Euchol. p. 47, n. 39. 

** Concil. Eliberit., circ. a.d. 305, can. 21. 

' So Theodore of Tarsus, Abp. of Canterbury, testifies, a.d. 668. 
(Scudamore, Communion of the Laity ii. 20.) 

< Concil. Agath. (Agde), a.d. 506, can. 18 ; Concil. Augustod. (Au- 
tun), a.d. 670, can. 14 ; Excerpt. Ecgbriht, a.d. 740, can. 38 ; uElfric, 
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communion thrice in the year. During the same 
period, the permission to be present at the celebra- 
tion without receiving, was introduced, to the aban- 
donment of the ancient and universal'^ rule to the 
contrary. 

It was impossible but that these circumstances 
should greatly weaken and unhinge that old con- 
ception of the Eucharist, according to which it was 
very principally, if not as its primary and most in- 
defeasible aspect, the presentation to God, in mys- 
terious • and intimate union with the Sacrifice of 
Christ, of the body of faithful worshippers. 

And thus the Roman Communion Office of the 
centuries immediately preceding the eleventh exhi- 
bited the spectacle of a solemn and mysterious rite, 
whose proper motive and purpose had been to a 
great degree withdrawn from it. It was a vast and 
ever-moving ritual machinery, which had ceased in 
a great measure to discharge its ancient and designed 
functions, and yet for which no other had hitherto 
been found. The altar lacked for the most part the 
very sacrifice which it had been divinely built to pre- 
sent. The temple remained ; but its noblest and truest 
priesthood had all but abdicated their office. 

circ. 995 ; Canute^ circ. 1020. See these and other similar enactments, 
collected by Scudamore, " Communion of the Laity," p. 80 — 87. St. 
Bede, in the eighth century, says that " even the more religious laity 
did not presume'^ (an indication of the feeling growing up with re- 
ference to the Eucharist) " to communicate in the most holy mysteries 
except on Christmas-day, Epiphany, and Easter." He urged (testify- 
ing, as a remarkable thing, that Ecgbriht had seen it at Home,) 
that persons might communicate without scruple on every Sunday 
and saint's day. 

' See above, p. 29, note t. The Rev. W. E. Scudamore, in his work 
there referred to, traces the growth of the innovation ; see his Second 
Chapter, pp. 70—80. 
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1'iie natural effect of the Ritual's having been thus 
fthorn of one whole department of its proper operation 
— the people's part in it, — the presentation of the rea- 
sonable and lively sacrifice of the souls and bodies 
of Christian men, — was to fix attention, with an in- 
tensity and exclusiveness hitherto unknown, on an- 
other feature of it, namely, the material elements, con- 
sidered in themselves. The old Eucharistic phrase- 
ology with reference to these, still remaining in the 
ritual, testified to very exalted and mysterious cha- 
racters and function ' as belonging to the consecrated 
Things. But one exalted purpose of them, to unite 
the worshippers to the One Sacrifice, they had now 
ceased, except on rare occasions, to answer. 

Even that other function divinely assigned to them, 
of being a means of pleading and presenting that Sa- 
crifice in the most effectual manner, would be likely to 
seem an insufficient final cause for such exalted and 
mysterious language, or for so solemn a ritual. The 
mind craved a further aim and purpose both for these, 
and for its own feelings of reverent awe. Any view 
which should provide such an object, by elevating 
the elements into a new condition and sphere of esti- 
mation, would be likely to meet with eager accept- 
ance. 

Add to this, that scholasticism, or the habit of ana- 
lyzing and systematizing Church doctrines on philo- 
sophical principles, had from the beginning of the 
tenth century * obtained a footing in Europe, and was 
peculiarly cultivated in the monastery presided over 

by Lanfranc, Berengarius' ablest opponent, to whom 

■ Hoo below, Rcct. xiv. 

^ JolinnnoH Hcotus (or Erigona) had introduced it about the year 875. 
]Iar<iwick, Middle Ages, p. 172. 
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we may with probability ascribe the systematizatiou 
of this subject. 

Thus, what practical unfaithfulness in the matter 
of Divine worship, joined to the accidental desuetude 
of the old language, had paved the way for, the pride 
of intellectual subtlety consummated. The new doc- 
trine of the absolute annihilation of the Eucharistic 
elements — (and " Transubstantiation," as it had now 
come to be called, is but another way, designed to be 
philosophical, of expressing this,) — ^had only to be pro- 
pounded to find ready admission, to be at once re- 
duced to system by the learned, and to become in a 
very short time the creed of the West. By the intro- 
duction of this idea, the one insuperable barrier which 
had hitherto existed against unlimited exaltation of 
the elements was removed. There could be no risk of 
idolatry now, since there was no natural substance to 
share whatever worship might be directed to the seem- 
ing, but no longer real elements of bread and wine. 
All difierence between the mode of Christ's manifesta- 
tion of Himself on earth or in heaven, and in the Eu- 
charist, might now be proclaimed to be done away. 

And accordingly from this time a variety of Eucha- 
ristic dogmas and practices, — confessed even by those 
who represent them as legitimate deductions from the 
ancient faith, to be new, — flow in in rapid succession. 
Such is the affirmation that not only the Body and Blood 
of Christ, but His Soul and Divinity, and so His entire 
Person'' as God and Man, are contained in the conse- 
crated Elements, and even in each of them ^ so that 



" See below, sect, xiv., for proof that this is contrary to the doctrine 
of the ancient liturgies. St. Anselm (1093) is the first who is known 
to have asserted it, and the doctrine of Concomitance built on it. 

* Concil. Trid. xiii, can. 3 : "Si quis negaverit, in Sacramento sub 
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reception of either is sufficient. Such the identification ^ 
of them with the Creator of heaven and earth, and the 
distinct claim of Divine worship as due to them, even 
as to Almighty God in heaven : — a claim affirmed in 
decrees^ and embodied in rubrics*, ordaining the 
elevation and worship of them on consecration. Such 
the strong and all but unqualified assertion of an 
actual repetition^ of the Immolation or Sacrifice of 
Christ, every time the Eucharist is celebrated. 

Thus was the doctrine of the annihilation of the ele- 
ments eagerly caught at by the mediaeval Western 
Church, as giving full scope to the tendency already ex- 
isting, to develope one side of the Eucharistic mystery 
at the expense of the other. Thus too did it supply 
the very thing of which they stood in need ; namely, 
an adequate account to render of the mysterious and 

unaquaque specie, et sub singulis cujusque speciei p&rtibus totum 
Christum contineri ; anathema sit.*' 

^ Concil. Trid. xiii. c. v : " Nam ilium eundem Deum prssentem in 
eo (Sacramento, i. e. the Elements) quem Pater aetemus," &c. The 
earliest statement of this kind is perhaps in 1097, in a council under 
Urban II. : " The hands of the clergy create God their Creator." Jer. 
Taylor, R. P., Preface. 

' "Nullus itaque dubitandi locus relinquitur, quin omnes Christi 
fideles . . . loUria cultum, qui vero Deo debetur, huic sanctissimo Sacra- 
mento exhibeant.'* Cone. Trid. i. 

• Prolatis verbis consecrationis, statim Hostiam consecratam ffenu- 
flexus adorat ; . . deponit calicem, . . . genuflexus adorat ; . . . surgit, os- 
tendit populo." Canon Missae, Missale Rom., from about the thirteenth 
century. 

^ Catechism. Trident, ii. 77 : " Nobis yisibile sacrificium reliquit, quo 
crucntum illud, semel in cruce paulo post immolandum inataura- 
retur.^^ lb. 83 : " Unum itaque et idem sacrificium esse fatemur et 
haberi debet, quod in missa peragitur, et quod in cruce oblatum est." 
Still stronger and less equivocal expressions occur in various writers 
since the eleventh century. Some countenance for them may no doubt 
bo found in earlier writers, as St. Chrysostom. But there is every rea- 
son for saying that thei/ used them in a hyperbolical way, not as insist- 
ing on their absolute truth. They are not found in the ancient litur- 
gies. See below, sect. xii. — xiv. 
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elevated character of the Eucharistic Rite; — a defi- 
nite work and purpose for it to accomplish in place 
of that which it had to so great a degree ceased to 
discharge; — a new centre or centres for the gravita- 
tion of its mighty forces, and its intense' devotional 
expressions, in lieu of that which had been, so to 
speak, unsphered. In the creating and providing on 
earth of a present Object of Divine Worship, and in 
the actual repetition, ioties quotieSy of the Sacrifice of 
the Death of Christ, were that work and purpose de- 
clared to consist, and those centres found. These 
have practically been, from that hour onward, in the 
view of the Roman Church, the principal and supreme 
purposes of the Rite : others, such as reception of the 
Elements "" by the people, — and thence their presenta- 
tion of themselves as a spiritual sacrifice mysteriously 
united, through reception, with that of Christ, — practi- 
cally occupying a very subordinate position, and form- 
ing no necessary part of the ritual. 

The rite had, indeed, to be materially altered, and 
new interpretations put upon various parts of it, to 
meet the requirements of the new theory. Such 
alterations were accordingly made, and such new 
interpretations devised. There was one very solemn 
part of the rite, common to all liturgies, the " bowing 
down" in the prospect of reception of the mysterious 
Gifts. This, in the West, had long ago lost its proper 
meaning by the desuetude of the people's communion. 
But to interpret it as an act of worship of the Ele- 
ments would not answer the purpose, since it came at 

r c A sense of the real importance of this is indeed marked by the 
theory of vicarious reception by the celebrant for the people. (See 
above, p. 29, note s.) But what is this but an ill-conceived homage 
which error pays to truth ? 
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some considerable interval after the consecration. A 
new act of this kind, for priest and people, follow- 
ing immediately upon consecration, was necessary to 
be introduced, and was introduced accordingly. An- 
other part of the rite, further on, also found in all an- 
cient Communion Offices, desired that the consecrated 
Things might be carried up to the heavenly Altar ^ in 
order to their profitable reception ; another, of their 
being creatures® of God's Hand. The one passage 
was clearly incompatible with the view that the Ele- 
ments were no less than Christ Himself; the other 
with the denial that they retained the nature of bread 
and wine. These difficulties were explained as they 
best might : but the explanations carry upon the face 
of them the condemnation, on the ground of entire 
novelty, of the belief which rendered them necessary. 
In the words of a recent ritualist ^, it must be admitted 
that " Anciently matters were not so : before such 
novelties were introduced into the Faith of the 
Church, one part of her Service harmonized with an- 
other, and there was no need, [such] as the Roman 
doctors now cannot but acknowledge, to explain 
away any prayer, that it might not contradict openly 
statements to which she had unadvisedly been com- 
mitted. No longer, as they once could, can those 
branches of the Catholic Church, which are in com- 
munion with Rome, point boldly to their Liturgy, 
and say that the prayers and ceremonies and observ- 

^ For the true explanation of this feature of the rite, see below, 
sect. xiv. 

* ** P,er quern haec omnia Domine semper bona creas, sanctificas," &c. 
Canon Missse Rom. Comp. Cosin's Notes on the Prayer-book, p. 108. 
See the very violent interpretations of the former passage in Bona, Rer. 
Lit. ii. 13. 4. 

' Maskell, Anc. Liturgy, p. 99 ; see also p. 108. 
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ances, which it contains, are to be interpreted in an 
honest acceptation, and in their ancient and true 
meaning." 

Thus the Roman Church succeeded, indeed, in im- 
posing upon the entire West the new belief which she 
had adopted ; but at the expense of her own ancient 
traditions. It could not be accomplished without 
altering the letter, and disorganizing and falsifying 
the spirit, of her Apostolically descended ritual. 

Such, then, is the true account of that remarkable 
event in the Church's history, the breaking up, in the 
West, of her long-enjoyed condition of peace and 
harmony on the subject of the Holy Eucharist. 

Nor can that ancient condition of truth and peace 
ever be restored in any other way, than by the aban- 
donment, on the part of the great Church of the 
West, of the novel dogmas and practices then intro- 
duced by her, joined to the restoration of those old 
protective influences, the decay of which left her an 
easy prey to such views as soon as they were pro- 
pounded. 

There must be an entire and ex animo abandonment, 
first of all, of that which is in reality the hinge upon 
which all the other errors turn, and which, never- 
theless, she has never been able to make good, or 
really to hold, — the annihilation of the Elements by 
consecration. The identification of those Elements 
with Christ Himself, in the entirety of His Person, 
instead of, according to the ancient truth, with His 
Body and Blood, must be abandoned no less. Erom 
her rubrics and dogmas must also be removed the 
assertion and the practice of divine worship as due 
to the Elements, as being no other than the Creator 
of heaven and earth ; and the withholding of the Cup 
from all but the celebrant. 
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But more than this, yet older instances of ritual 
unfaithfulness must be amended. The due balance 
of the Office must be restored by the bringing back 
of the old litanies and acts of praise, or equivalents for 
them, and by the resuscitation of the Ordinary Offices. 
And to crown all, that attendance at the rite with- 
out reception, which is utterly incompatible with the 
whole theory of it, which to the faithful of the first 
four centuries would have been as utterly incompre- 
hensible as it was absolutely unknown, and which 
rests mainly on misconception of the true character 
belonging by Christ's ordinance to the consecrated 
Elements, must be abolished likewise. 

These are the main points that imperatively call 
for correction. Other corniptions * there are, dating 
even from the days of Leo and Gelasius, which would 
need to be amended too, ere the Apostolic model of 
service could be once more beheld in the continental 
Churches of the West, and the great breach of the 
eleventh century fully repaired. 

VII. We may next consider the aspect presented 
by the Universal Church since that event, as far as 
regards the Eucharistic Mystery. 

I . The final separation into two great divisions of East 
and West, differing on certain specified points of doc- 
trine and ritual, was, after being long imminent, finally 
consummated by an interchange of anathemas in the 
year 1054^ the very year, by a singular coincidence, 

' See above, p. 9, note g. 

^ Hardwick, Middle Ages, p. 200. In 1053 the Patriarch Cerularius 
wrote an attack on the Western Church, (see Baronius, Annal., an. 
1053). Uumbert replied. The papal legates, invited by the emperor, 
(1054), were unable to come to any terms. Their writ of excommuni- 
cation, placed on the altar of St. Sophia, (July 1 6), was followed by 
an anathema from Cerularius and his clergy. The other Greek patri- 
archates sided with Constantinople. 
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in which Berengarius was acquitted at Tours. Among 
the considerations by which the Western side, at least 
as represented by Cardinal Humbert, was influenced 
in coming to a rupture, the Eastern belief that the 
elements retain their proper nature and qualities after 
consecration, is undoubtedly to be reckoned^ though 
it was not formally alleged ; since Humbert vehemently 
reproaches the Greeks with holding it. And from 
the date of the rupture accordingly, these two great 
branches of the Church exhibit diametrically oppo- 
site phenomena with reference to the mystery of the 
Eucharist. 

The Western mind is thenceforth largely and in- 
tently occupied in discussing, defining, and contesting 
it. Here the annihilation view is dominant : it is 
systematized by the schoolmen, and imposed with 
increasing stringency by councils ; as by that of Late- 
ran in 1215, of Florence in 1493, and of Trent in 
1551, (Oct. 11).^ 

Not, but that, even in the Roman Church itself, a 
reactionary shrinking from the doctrine, as at first 
enunciated, visibly and confessedly took place. Rarely 
even by individual writers, never perhaps in any council, 
was the awful and even revolting language forced by 

* Humbert, being sent on an embassy to the Greeks by Pope Leo 
IX. in 1053, reviled them in coarse language, for believing that the 
Eucharistic elements break the fast, and are otherwise subject to the 
conditions of common food. (Humbert, Bibl. Patr., torn. iv. p. 295.) 
Alger, a Cluniac monk (circ. 1 130), bears the same testimony as to the 
Eastern opinion. (Algerus de Oorpore et Sanguine Ohristi, BibL Patr., 
torn. vi. p. 320.) 

i Vid. Ooncil. IV. Later, c. i. : Epistola Eugenii IV. a Concilio FIo- 
rentino approbata: Concil. Trid. Sess. 13, can. 2 : "Si quis dixerit in 
sacrosancto Eucharistico sacramento remanere substantiam panis et 
vini . . . anathema sit." Cf. Catechism. Trid., pars ii. 37. See Hard- 
wick's Reformation, p. 312. 
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the fiery Humbert upon Berengarius in the council at 
Rome (1059), resumed or enforced as an article of 
faith ; viz., " that the Body and Blood of Christ are 
sensually^ not only in Sacrament (or mysteriously), 
but in truth, handled in the hands of the Priests, 
broken and crushed by the teeth of the faithful^ J' In 
this respect, of exactness and coarseness of physical 
definition, Rome herself, as represented at the Lateran 
and Trent councils, manifests a strong though tacit 
reaction against the positions at first taken up against 
Berengarius. The Lateran, in 1215, affirmed nothing 
as to the annihilation of the elements, but only the 
change of their substance into that of the Body and 
Blood of Christ. And Innocent III., the real author 
of that decree, mentions^, without blaming it, the 
opinion that the substance remained. 

The Council of Trent does, indeed, affirm that 
the substance is abolished. But there is a most im- 
portant point, which, though in the eleventh cen- 
tury maintained with the utmost confidence, as a 
necessary truth, viz. that the consecrated elements 
cease to have the power of nourishing the body^ yet 
is not only not affirmed in the decisions of Trent, 
but is in terms conceded to be otherwise^. The im- 
portance of this concession it is impossible to esti- 

' Alanus, however, in the fourteenth century, and others from time 
to time, reiterate this language : '* Apertissime loquimur, yere a nobis 
in Eucharistia dentibus teri, non minus quam ante consecrationem 
panis." 

* Notes to a Sermon on the Real Presence, p. 17. 

" Catech. Concil. Trid., pt. ii. c. 38 : " Quia naturalem alendi et 
nutriendi corpus vim, quae panis propria est, adhuc retineat." The 
same is recognised a little later by Paul V. in a missal put forth for 
English priests. See Jer. Taylor's Real Presence, vol. x, p. 479. It 
was denied by Roman writers in his day, notwithstanding the Triden- 
tine admission. 
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mate too highly. It is in reality absolutely sub- 
versive of that entire fabric of doctrine as to the 
elements, which is so sedulously worked out in the 
other decrees and teachings of the council : for it 
admits that their substance remains sufiiciently for 
being converted into nourishment; and this being 
granted, the whole matter at issue is in reality con- 
ceded. The only alternative is that the human body 
w nourished by the accidents of the elements'^, as their 
colour, taste, and the like; since the substance is 
positively affirmed to have disai)i)earcd : — a conclusion 
too absurd to be entertained for a moment. The 
older advocates of annihilation perceived this conse- 
sequence, and boldly took the course of denying" 
the fact of the nourishment, however patent, and how- 
ever widely such denial extends the range of those 
delusions, which, according to the annihilation theory, 
Almighty God is pleased to connect with the Holy 
Eucharist. For, that the sensible refreshment which 
we feel on participation, the renewal of vigour which 
they certainly in their measure effect, — that these should 
be simply delusions, is to introduce so entu'ely a new 
order of things, such a system either of causes with- 
out effects, (or with only apparent ones,) or of effects 
without causes, as is entirely without analogy. 

The Comicil of Trent, however, as has been already 
said, rejected this consequence, though really indis- 
pensable to the consistency of its decrees. And it 

" This was actually maintained by one writer (a Palude). See 
Notes to a Sermon on the Real Presence, p. 1G4. 

o So Guitmundus of Antwerp, 10C6 ; Algenis, 1130; Humbert, as 
above, p. 61 ; Thomas Waldensis, 1409. For various " physical theories 
devised to explain how, without having any substance, bread and wino 
could have the same physical effects as if the substance were there," see 
Notes to Sermon on Real FreseMce, pp. 104 — 158. 
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may be consequently affirmed, without possibility of 
contradiction, that neither the Roman Church as a 
whole, nor any member of it, really believes this 
doctrine, — however it may be nominally imposed undei^ 
an anathema, — of the annihilation of the substance 
of the elements ; nor, therefore, the doctrine of tran- 
substantiation as laid down by her: since her own 
statements concerning it are self-contradictory and 
absolutely destructive of each other; and her mem- 
bers are as really forbidden to hold the. doctrine as 
they are enjoined to do so. 

Nor is it a less remarkable admission, (though 
equally little noticed with the former one,) which is 
made by the Council of Trent with respect to the 
manner of Presence in the Eucharist of Christ's Body. 
Notwithstanding its rigid and unqualified assertion 
of the purely physical or natural ^ character of that 
Presence, and of the absence of any veiling medium, it 
yet elsewhere admits that the manner of that existence 
is different from the natural one ; that it is " mysteri- 
ous, ineffable, and inconceivable by us ; and that it is 
in heaven^ and there only^ that Christ is present accord- 
ing to the natural manner of His existence^!^ This is 
exactly, and almost totidem verbis^ what the English 
Church affirms ; namely, " that the natural Body and 
Blood of Christ," according to their natural mode of 
existence, "are in heaven, and not here: it being 

p Catechismus Concil. Trid., pt. ii. 31 : " Explicandum est . . . quid- 
quid ad yeram corporis rationem pertinet, velut ossa et nervos, in Sacra- 
mento contineri." 

' " Neque enim heec inter se pugnant, ut Ipse Salvator noster semper 
ad dexteram Patris in coelis assideat, jua^ta modum existendi natu- 
ralem ; et ut multis nihilominus aliis in locis sacramentaliter praesens 
sua substantia nobis adsit, ea existendi ratione quam, etsi verbis expri- 
mere vix possumus, possibilem tamen esse Deo, cogitatione assequi 
possumus." Concil. Trid. Sess. xiii. c. ii 
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against the truth of Christ's natural Body to be at one 
time in more places than one''." This, again, is an- 
other manifest instance of reaction in the Roman mind 
since the days of Berengarius and Humbert ; for the 
latter certainly did not consider that the Body of 
Christ was present in any other than the purely natu- 
ral mode of existence. 

Wherein, then, it may be asked, lies the evil of 
the modern Eucharistic belief of the Church of Rome 
on this point, as set forth at the Council of Trent ? 
since, notwithstanding her vehement affirmations con- 
tained in some of its decrees, it is certain from other 
parts of them, that she does not really believe, nor 
require any one to believe, .either that the substance 
of the elements is abolished by consecration, for she 
allows that it remains to the nourishment of the body : 
nor yet that the Body and Blood of Christ, under 
Their natural conditions and mode of manifestation, 
are made present in the Eucharist by consecration ; 
for she allows that under those conditions and in that 
mode " Christ's natural Body sitteth continually at 
the Right Hand of God, and there only." 

And the answer is, that this so-called dogma, as 
laid dovm by her in her decrees as a whole, is pro- 
perly harmless, simply because it is no dogma at all. 
It is no more than an array of philosophical expres- 
sions and positive assertions, which, though seeming 
to define and impose a distinct belief, in reality 
neither define nor impose anything ; their significance 

' Rubric at the end of the Communion Office. St. Thomas Aquinas 
makes the same admission : '^ The Body of Christ is not in such a 
manner in this Sacrament as a Body is in a place .... hut in a s^pecial 
mode peculiar to this Sacrament." Comp. Hooker, v. 65, 6 ; " The 
substance of the Body of Christ hath no presence, neither can have, but 
only local.*' 



V 
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being entirely destroyed by counter-statements, abso- 
lutely irreconcileable with them, and yet defined and 
imposed by the same authority. Not in her theo- 
retical dogmas on this point, therefore, which in reality 
leave the matter where they found it, but in the tre- 
mendous consequences deduced from one half of her 
positions, in utter defiance or forgetfulness of the other 
half, does the evil of the Roman view in this matter 
essentially consist. — The undoubted animus, however, 
of the West, from the time of Berengarius down to 
the sixteenth century, and of the greater part of it 
to this hour, has unquestionably been to espouse to 
the utmost the doctrine of elemental annihilation, and 
to press it to its most extreme consequences. 

.2. But while such was the history of the Roman 
Church, feebly and reluctantly reacting against the 
doctrine of annihilation in its unqualified form, and 
yet acting upon the supposition of its truth : the rejec- 
tion of that doctrine was in other quarters made the 
point of departure of new systems : — unsuccessfully 
enough, for the most part, the reaction being almost 
universally pushed to an extreme, destructive of the 
other or supernatural side of the mystery. 

Within a very few years after the last of those 
councils by which, in the eleventh century, one side 
of the Eucharistic mystery was denied, we find for the 
first* time in the history of the Church, large bodies 

" Earlier bodies, both in East and West, bad denied the supra- 
natural part of the Eucharist; but always on distinctly heretical 
(as Docetic or Manichaean) principles. Eor the earlier sects, see Bing- 
ham, XV. ii. 9 ; L'Arroque, History of the Eucharist, ch. ii. The 
later sects in the East were the Paulicians (657 — 900), and Thon- 
trakians (833 — 1002) ; and in East and West, the JIuchites or Bog- 
omiles, (Hardwick, p. 202). The Albigenses (1120—1230) certainly held 
Manichaean doctrines, and sprang from the older Manichaean bodies, 
(Ibid. pp. 309—310) : not so the Waldenses, (lb. p. 311, note 7). 
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of Christians systematically denying the existence of 
the other, while otherwise holding in the main the 
great theological verities of Christianity. About 1104 
— 1147 such a body arose, under clerical leadership*, 
in the south of France ; about 1070, the better 
known Waldenses, or followers of Pierre de Vaud. 

The same phenomenon, as is well known, was 
reproduced on the continent of Europe in the six- 
teenth century : all the reformed continental bodies 
agreeing in "paring away," though in different de- 
grees, from the entirety of the mystery. Three lead- 
ing varieties of opinion — the Lutheran, the Calvinistic, 
and the Zuinglian — make their appearance"^. Accord- 
ing to the Lutheran view, the consecrated Elements 
are the Body and Blood of Christ, but only as a 
present stimulus to faith, not to purposes of recep- 
tion"^; according to the Calvinistic view, they are so 
in effect and virtue merely, not in any real objective 
sense, and only on reception^; nor even that except 
to a favoured few. While by the Zuinglian view, 
the ordinance is evacuated of all mysterious or pe- 
culiar power whatever, and reduced to the rank of 

* Their leaders were a priest named Peter Bruis (whence they were 
called Petrobrusians,) and Henry, a Climiac monk and deacon. Hard- 
wick, p. 310. 

" The characteristics of these several views have been brought out 
with peculiar clearness in two recent works, — Wilberforce on the Eucha- 
rist, and Hardwick's History of the Reformation. / 

' The Lutheran doctrine had two opposite elements : the one the 
acceptance of the letter of our Lord's words, " This is My Body," the 
real objective Presence ; the other, the theory that the sacrament had 
its efficacy as a picture, to confirm faith." Kotes, &c., on the Real Pre- 
sence. See also Wilberforce, as above.. 

J " The glorified Humanity, though locally absent, being virtually and 
in effect communicated for the sustenance of the faithful, simulta- 
neously with the participation of the outward elements." Helvetic 
Confession, Art. 36. 

F 2 
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rejects those by which they are prefaced, — "Take, 
eat ;" " Drink ye all of It." 

The Calvinist, again, chooses to assign, as the point 
at which our Lord's words shall begin to be taken in 
their plain meaning, exactly that at which, according 
to the .Lutheran, they are to cease to be so taken. 
He flies yet further and more timidly than the Luthe- 
ran, though on much the same grounds, from the 
recognition of an objective reality in the transaction ; 
denying it to the consecrated, but as yet unreceived 
media themselves, as he to the reception of them ; 
and assigning to them a merely virtual character iur 
stead, dependent on their reception. Those who 
hold this view -add, still out of their own theory, 
a limitation as to the persons who can by possibility 
receive the destined benefit. They reject, therefore, 
first, the affirmation of our Lord as to the present 
nature of that which He was imparting, " This is My 
Body," " This is My Blood ;" as well as those 
other words ("Which is being given or ofiered for 
you,") whereby the already accomplished identifica- 
tion of the Elements, previously to reception, with 
His offered Body and Blood, is declared. And they 
further reject such plain declarations as " Whoso 
eateth My Flesh and drinketh My Blood hath ever- 
lasting life." 

The Zuinglian completes the work of evacuating 
the transaction of all mystery. Assigning to faith the 
same office as the Lutheran does, (that of meditation, 
not of reception,) he will have it exercised on a 
purely absent^ not in any sense present Body and 
Blood of Christ. Agreeing with the Calvinist that 
the unreceived elements are but an outward sign, 
he allows them not, even when received, any virtue or 
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efficacy; nor admits that they are to any person 
whatsoever a medium or channel of benefit. 

Thus — with a single notable exception, to be 
dwelt on hereafter, — was the rejection of the doc- 
trine of the annihilation of the elements characterized, 
in the case of all large bodies of Christians in the 
West, by the overthrow of the other term of the 
mystery. 

3. In the East, meanwhile, as has been already said, 
the very converse of all this is discernible throughout 
this period. There, as we saw, the view maintained 
by Berengarius as the old one, namely, that the Ele- 
ments remain in their natural substance, was in pos- 
session when the controversy arose : no Eastern writer 
or Council having affirmed the contrary. And for 
full six hundred years longer it remained the doctrine 
of the whole Greek Church: the views of St. John 
Damascene* (which, as we have seen, contained a 
recognition of the point in question,) continuing until 
the close of the seventeenth century^ to be the avowed 
standard of orthodoxy. Controversy during this period 
was all but unknown ; and so far as it existed at all, 
it was in the shape of reaction against the old and 
still dominant doctrine. Particular persons are men- 
tioned as having departed from it, or seemed to do so ; 
but in all cases they fall back i^pon the position of 
John Damascene. Such was Nicholas of Methona 
(1090), Nicephorus Cabasilas (1350), Mark of Ephe- 
sus (1437), Jeremiah of Constantinople (1573). In 
the thirteenth century a keen though brief dispute 

• In his " Accurate Exposition of the Orthodox Faith." See Hard- 
wick, Middle Ages, p. 77. 

^ "Not until the seventeenth century was any authoritative ex- 
position of the East found necessary in addition to the works of 
St. John Damascene." Neale, General Introd., p. 1171. 
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arose as to the corruptibility*^ of the elements. But on 
the whole, the repose of the East, in all this period, as 
to Eucharistic doctrine, is no less remarkable than the 
feverish restlessness of the West on the same subject. 

Thus, then, it was not by the petty provincial 
Council of Tours alone, or only for a few years, that 
the view of Berengarius was recognised as that of 
antiquity, but by the whole Eastern Church, and for 
a period of six centuries. 

The steps by which a change of view was at length 
brought about, and the greater part of the East drawn 
into conformity, to a certain extent, with the Roman 
Eucharistic doctrines, — without, however, in any de- 
gree adopting Roman practice, — may be thus briefly 
summed up. Towards the close of the sixteenth 
century (1573 — 1600), various overtures^ made by 
the reformed bodies of continental Europe, for an 
alliance with the Greek Church, brought the West 
and East once more into contact. In 1629 a strong 
declaration was made by a synod of Constantinople, 
under the Patriarch Cyril Lucar, against the Roman 
doctrine. The Greek Church, for the first time, 
acting under Western influence, abandoned her old 
standard of doctrine, substituting for the Exposition 
of John Damascene a new Confession of faith. In 
1639 this Confession was again rejected, and another 
adopting Roman statements drawn up. And finally, in 
1672, the Western doctrine of the annihilation of the 
elements was formally affirmed on behalf of the four 
Greek Patriarchates, by the Council of Bethlehem®. 



•c 



L' Arroque, ch. xviii. p. 493. 
^ Neale, Gen. Introd., p. 1174. 

« Neale, p. 1174. Harduin. Concil., torn. xi. 180: "We believe 
that after the consecration the substance of the bread and wine no 
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Thus, after faithfully maintaining in its integrity 
for more than 1600 years, the old doctrine concerning 
the Eucharistic Mystery, was the Greek Church pre- 
vailed upon to abandon it. The East, to recur to an 
illustration already made use of, yielded at length to 
the seductions of its Western partner in the faith, — a 
partner sprung from its own side in primeval days, 
and herself for a thousand years uncorrupted in this 
particular, — and made common cause with her in 
speculative error. 

Happily, to speculative error alone was that change 
of view strictly confined. The Greek Church, proud 
of her old ritual traditions, and taking her stand upon 
their antiquity, was little likely to make any innova- 
tion in them at the bidding of the West. Her dog- 
matical determinations rested on less immoveable 
foundations. She might consent to adopt other 
phraseology than that of St. John Damascene : but 
her liturgical practices were in her view a part of her 
very being, and could only be yielded up with life 
itself. Nor, accordingly, was so much as a hair- 
breadth of variation made in her Liturgies, or in her 
ritual practice, as a consequence of her professed and 
formal reception of the Roman doctrine of the Eucha- 
rist. The " changeless East'' was on this point change- 
longer remains, [the Russian form is, ' the yery bread and wine no 
longer remain,'] but the very Body and Blood of our Lord under the 
appearance of bread and wine ; that is to say, under the accidents of 
the bread [the Russian omits this]. Further, that in any portion, the 
Lord Jesus is present in His substance, that is, with His soul and 
Divinity, as perfect God and perfect Man. We further believe that the 
Body and Blood of the Lord ought to be honoured and worshipped 
with divine worship." Concil. Bethlehem,. Art. 17. The article, how- 
ever, goes on to disavow explaining the mode, or believing in any con« 
version. lb., p. 1176. 
' Above, p. 12. 
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less still. She neither introduced the adoration^ of 
the Elements upon their consecration, nor withdrew 
either Element from universal reception, nor in any 
other way expressed new or more intensified regard 
than heretofore for the consecrated media of the ordi- 
nance. 

One reason of this, besides her rooted dislike to 
practical change of any sort, was that the way to such 
innovations had not been paved, as in the West, by 
earlier ritual unfaithfulness ; or not at all in the same 
degree. Infrequency of communion, and non-com- 
municating attendance at the rite, had indeed been 
allowed to creep in here also. But the Eucharistic 
Office had never been evacuated of the people's element 
in it, the Litanies and the acts of praise ; nor had the 
Ordinary Offices fallen into disuse. It was not, there- 
fore, for her, a ritual necessity to introduce new cen- 
tres and modes of worship. By a happy illogicality, 
she was at no pains to square her ancient practice 
with her newly received dogmas of belief. 

And since neither did she affirm, with the Homan 
Church of the eleventh century, that the elements 
lost their proper powers of nourishment : it should 
seem that the dogma of Transubstantiation has been 
for her, after all, a mere barren formula ; registered 
indeed in decrees of a Council, but never followed 
out to a single result ; never recognised in the ritual 
of the Church, or inwrought into the practical faith of 
the people. To this day, while holding the strongest 
and clearest belief that the consecrated Elements are 
the Body and Blood of Christ: she no less really 
believes that they retain their very natural substance, 
nor does she direct towards them, immediately on 

' On this point see below, sect ziv. 
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their consecration, or at all, that Divine worship, to 
withhold which for a moment, if she reallj believes it 
to be their due, is the height of impiety. Thus, as 
we have seen that eren the Church of Rome does not 
venture to maintain as a speculative tenet the doctrine 
of Transubstantiation in all its consequences, and there- 
fore does not really hold it at all, but only adopts 
practices which are based upon the supposition of its 
truth ; so may we say that the Greek Church, though 
speculatively assenting to it, neither really believes it, 
nor accepts any one of its results. 

Meanwhile it is, after all, the Greet Church alone, 
of all Christian bodies in the East, that stands com- 
mitted even to the decrees of the Council of Bethlehem. 
All others, — the orthodox Syrians \ and with them the 
Jacobites, the Armenians ^ the Nestorians^, whose 
heterodoxy, be it more or less on other points, does 
not affect the value of their testimony on this, — dis- 
tinctly hold, and have never even dogmatically dis- 
allowed, that the elements retain their proper nature. 

VIII. It vnll have been perceived that in tracing 
the Eucharistic history of the latter or controversial 
period of the Western Church, we confined our at- 
tention to the unsound^ because either defective or ex- 
cessive, forms of reaction against the new doctrine of 
the annihilation of the elements ; reserving for sepa- 

^ So Bar-Hebraeus, in Menorath Eudshee, or ''the Lamp of the 
Saints," vi. 2 : '' This bread and wine, not being flesh and blood by 
nature, are called the Body and Blood of Christ.** See Etheridge's 
Syrian Churches, p. 144. 

* *'The Armenians believe that the bread and wine retain their 
nature in the Sacrament of the Eucharist." Joh. Lasica de Religione 
Armenorum. Cosin, Hist. Transubst., vii. 30. 

J << The Nestorians hold that the bread and wine by a certain mysti- 
cal union are the Body and Blood of Christ ; but hy naturey they are 
bread and wine." George of Arbela, in Etheridge^ pp. 97, 99. 
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rate consideration any more legitimate and healthful 
instances of it. Such instances were probably by no 
means wanting all along, and indeed are alleged by 
various writers. For want, however, of precise re- 
cords as to the opinions positively entertained in 
these cases, it is not always easy to determine how 
far they were really free from excesses on the other 
side. Thus, it is certain that in the beginning of 
the twelfth century, great numbers, said to hold the 
opinions of Berengarius, were expelled by Bruno, 
Archbishop of Treves, from his diocese^. And in 
1180 we find Baldwin, Archbishop of Canterbury, 
writing a treatise "against the remains of the fol- 
lowers of Berengarius \'' But of the positive views 
of these bodies we have no evidence. 

It is therefore somewhat more to the purpose to 
observe, that the difficulty of accepting the doctrine 
was in particular instances felt, and in various ways 
acknowledged, by members of the Western Church. 
Thus Rupertus, abbot of Tuitium (1125), while fully 
recognising that by the operation of the Holy Spirit 
the elements become the Body and Blood of Christ, 
plainly maintains that that operation, in the Eucha- 
rist, as in other instances, is not such as to destroy 
the substance which He makes use of for His high 
purposes, but to add to the substance, itself con- 
tinuing unaltered, an invisible grace™. Peter Lom- 

^ L'Arroque, ch. xviii. init. 

* " Contra relliquias Berengarii." Baldwin, ap. Possevin, Apparat. 
Sacr. in Berengar. Turonens. — See Hart's Ecclesiastical Records, p. 191. 

" " Operatione S. Spiritus, panis Corpus, yinum fit Sanguis Christi : 
cujus afiectus non est destruere rcl corrumpere substantiam quam- 
cunque suos in usus assumit, sed substantias bono permanenti quod 
erat, invisibiliter adjicere quod non erat." Cosin, Hist. Transubst., vii. 
14. See an able yindication of Rupertus, against Bellarmine, in " Notes 
on the Real Presence," pp. ^- 
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Transubstantiation might be the true one, and in 
their opinion probably was so, other views, (as, for 
example, that the substance of the Bread was not 
abolished, but itself remaining, was sanctified by the 
touch of Christ's Divinity,) were equally probable. The 
Faculty even went so far as to pronounce sentence of 
excommunication* on any who should maintain that 
the former view, that of Transubstantiation, was an 
article of faith. In short, " the remaining of the ele- 
ments in their natural substance was held by many 
to be an open question, at the beginning of the 
fifteenth century." 

All these are, as far as they go, clear instances of 
sound and legitimate reaction within the bosom of 
the Western Church herself, against the view of ele- 
mental annihilation, as entertained by the opponents 
of Berengarius in the eleventh century. 

But these instances, after all, though they point to 
the existence of doubts widely difi'used, and enter- 
tained pretty continuously, as to the annihilation of 
the elements, yet are far from amounting to any 
positive and satisfactory reinstatement of the old 
Eucharistic doctrine, either in the minds of men, or 
in the ritual of the Church. We fail to discern in 
these various isolated reactions within the Roman 
Church, just as we failed to discern in the more ex- 
tensive reactions external to it, anything answering 
to this description. By the space of 800 years, from 
the first condemnation of Berengarius (1050) down 
to the present day, we vainly sweep in every direc- 
tion the horizon of continental religionism, in search 

• " Et qui determinate asseveret, alterutrum praecis^ cadcre sub fide, 
incurreret sententiam canonis anathematis." Judicium Facultatis 
Theologiae Parisiens. 130i. L' Arroque, ibid. 
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of any body of Christians maintaining a wise and 
practical protest, in the shape of a sound belief em- 
bodied in a somid ritual, — ^the Church's mens sana 
in corpore «a;?o,— against that doctrine. 

2. Meanwhile, there was one country and Church 
in the West, whose Eucharistic history was through- 
out this period, to a certain extent, peculiar and ex- 
ceptional. England, owing to its insular position, 
and to its never having been included in the politico- 
ecclesiastical dominion of Charlemagne*, preserved, 
as in other respects, so in point of Eucharistic doc- 
trine and ritual, a certain independence. She was 
not, indeed, exempt from the influence of those daring 
and novel definitions to which the Berengarian period 
gave birth : far from it. In no country of Europe 
did those views bid fairer, from the first, to attain 
an exclusive ascendancy in their most rigid form, 
and to be pushed to their most extreme doctrinal and 
ritual consequences. It is a curious and interesting 
fact, that one of the earliest councils in which Be- 
rengarius maintained his famous position, was held"* 
(1050) at Briotna, or Brion, in Normandy, under 
the presidency of Duke William, the future Con- 
queror of England, then in the twenty-thbd year of 
his age. There the influence of Laufranc, at that 
time Prior of the neighbouring Abbey of Bee, in 
Normandy, and probably, as has been already ob- 
served, the original systematizer of the new doctrine, 
easily procured the condemnation of his enemy the 

» See Milman, Latin Christianity, vol. ii. p. 275 : " The Empire of 
Charlemagne was almost commensurate with Latin Christendom. Eng- 
land was the only large territory which acknowledged the ecclesiastical 
supremacy of Rome, not in subjection to the Empire ... He was the sole 
legislator in ecclesiastical as well as civil affairs." 

" See Harduin. Concil. torn. vi. pars 2, p. 1018 ; Milman, vol. iii. p. 26, 
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Archdeacon of Angers, and head of the rival school 
of Tours ^. The doctrine, therefore, may not untruly 
be said to have come over to this country with the 
Norman rule : and it was only four years later (1070), 
that it was formally installed in the Archiepisco- 
pal throne of Canterbury, in the person of Lanfranc 
himself. 

Nor was this all. The work of doctrinal elabora- 
tion which Lanfranc had begun, St. Anselm (who 
entered upon the see of Canterbury in 1093) would 
seem to have completed. Abbot of Bee — now a noted 
school in theological disputation, — as Lanfranc had 
been its Prior, and no way inferior to him in dialectic 
subtlety, he is thought to have invented ^ or to have 
wrought out at least, that doctrine of "Concomi- 
tance," or of the existence of the entire Person of 
Christ under each element, on which the withdrawal 
from the Christian West of the Eucharistic Cup was 
professedly based or justified ^ The withdrawal it- 

* Milman, vol. iii. p. 23. 

^ Anselm was the first who argued '^ in utraque specie totum Chris- 
tum sumi." Epist., lib. iv. p. 117. The practice, however, came in, as 
we shaU see, by degrees only. As late as the fourteenth century the cou- 
trary practice survived in some places, as Peter a Palude testifies. 

■ The real origin of this most extraordinary practice — which passed 
long after (Council of Constance, 1415, June 15,) into the most cruel 
act of deprivation, perhaps, which it is in the power of man to inflict, 
— ^was probably a hierarchical one, viz. to reserve a peculiar honour to 
high ecclesiastical personages, or to the sovereign, as having a quasi- 
sacred character as the Lord's anointed. We trace it first in ponti- 
fical (i. e. papal or episcopal) celebrations, or occasions when there were 
many clergy of various ranks present. The limitation of the cup to 
the celebrant only grew out of this as an after- thought. See Mabillon, 
on the old " Ordines Romani," (i. e. rubrical books, chiefly concerning 
pontifical celebrations, from the seventh to the fourteenth century,) in 
his " Iter Italicum," t. ii pp. xlv., Ixi. The steps by which it was in- 
troduced were these. In pontifical celebrations, among many other 
peculiar usages^ was this ; that the cup ('' caliz") destined for consecra- 
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self, to which the way was thus opened, followed at 
no great interval. The first known mention of it as 
an existing practice is found in the writings of Robert 
le Poule, an English Divine, afterwards a Roman Car* 
dinal (circ. 1150), about fifty years after the death of 
Anselm. 

And this is a confessed instance, as we may re- 
mark in passing, of the rising up, and passing into 
a recognised belief and practice, within the space of 
half a century, of a new and momentous change of 
view as to the Eucharist; — a phenomenon perfectly 
parallel to that which has been above represented to 
have taken place, as to the doctrine of annihilation, 
in the preceding century, and which to some may 
seem contrary to probability. Indeed, it is a curious 
fact, as regards the date of the introduction of com- 

tioD, was first filled up to the brim ; then all but a small remainder 
was poured back into an inferior vessel called " scyphus,'* or ** calix 
ministerialis/* (p. xlv.) The bishop, and on occasion other chief per- 
sons, receiyed from the consecrated cup itself ; but all others from the 
*^ calix ministerialis,"'into which only a little of the consecrated Wine 
had been poured, after the bishop had received, (p. Ivii.) The like vxu 
done on other occasions, if the wine seemed likely, to run short, (and in 
£act it became a habit in any case,) by adding unconsecrated wine to the 
*' calix" itself. Since, then, the ^ laity had ceased to communicate in 
conseci*ated wine, pure and immixed, the transition was easy," as Ma- 
billon observes, to their not receiving the Wine at alL Other reasons 
for the practice were easily invented, or may in part have contributed 
to bring it about. They are enumerated by Mabillon (p. Ixii.), and 
the Catechism of Trent, as follows : (1.) fear of spilling the wine; (2.) 
of its turning sour ; (3.) of the smell of wine being unpleasant to the 
sick ; (4.) of its injuring them ; (5.) of its being too expensive for poor 
countries to provide ; (6.) for the confutation of the heresy of asserting 
that the Bread was the Body of Christ, and no more ; the Wine His 
Blood, and no more. These pretexts speak for themselves. Our rubric 
(1662) directing the celebrant to lay his hand on every vessel, be it 
chalice or flagon, probably bore reference to the practice of consecrat- 
ing the ** calix" only, and administering common wine, mixed with 
consecrated, to the people, as above. 
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munion in one kind, that notwithstanding the justifi- 
cation for it provided by the theory of Anselm (so to 
call it), it was for many years after held to be an 
immutable law, that both kinds should be received. 
William de Campell, about a.d. 1120, and Hugo 
Victorinus, who lived until 1142, lay down, that 
" though it be a heresy to say that it is necessary to 
receive both kinds, since he who receives either re- 
ceives Christ entire, yet for the sake of the due re- 
membrance of the Blood and Water that poured from 
the Side, as well as of the Body that hung on the 
Cross, the reception of both kinds is immutably held 
by the Church \" 

Thus, as it should seem, were the two most fatal 
Eucharistic errors of the West built up into a com- 
pact form by two English prelates of the early Nor- 
man succession. 

But though the new doctrines were thus sig- 
nally, and from the first, installed in high places in 
the English Church, there were special causes which 

* Mabillon, Iter. Ital., p. Ixi. It is curious to mark the inroad, 
about ten years later than the date last given, of the practice of comr 
munion in one kind^ in its earlier form. Robert le Poule (1150), re- 
ferred to above, says, "Prime corpus deinde sanguis a pretibyteris 
sumendus est. Institutio Christi mutanda non est ... . Yerum qua- 
liter a laicis eucharistica sumi del>eret, sponsso sus commisit judicio : 
cujus consilio et usu pulcre fit, ut caro laicis distribuatur. Nimirum 
periculose fieret ut sanguis sub liquida specie multitudini Fidelium divi- 
deretur: longe periculosius si infirmatis per parochiam deferretur." 
This curious and important passage proves, (1.) that the original limi- 
tation, in ordinary celebrations, was to all the clergy, not the celebrant ; 
(2.) that it was primarily justified' on the ground of Christ's original 
administration to clergy only, in the person of the Apostles, so that 
the Institution was satisfied provided the clergy received, — a ground 
entirely abandoned afterwards ; (3.) that the fear of irreverence was an 
after-thought. So late, indeed, as the Council of Constance (1415), one 
speaker alleged as a reason for denying the cup to the laity, the desire 
of elevating the clergy in comparison of the people. 

G 
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would be likely to stand in the way of a cordial re- 
ception of them in the nation at lai^. Not to men- 
tion whatever aversion might be felt to them as an 
accompaniment of the Norman sway, it is certain 
that, down to the very period of the Conquest, the 
teaching of the English Church was peculiarly and 
emphatically opposed to all extremes in the direction 
of physical conceptions of the Eucharistic Mystery. 
The two iElfrics ^ Archbishops of Canterbury and of 
York respectively, (995 — 1051), were earnest main- 
tainors of that side of the mystery which Ratramn 
and others had so strenuously upheld two centuries 
before. There was therefore an antecedent proba- 
bility of the fact which history confirms, that the 
views of Berengarius, which were first defended by 
nim about thirty years before the Conquest, per- 
vaded nearly the whole of England, in common with 
other countries ^ and that traces of them continued 
to exist, we know not to what extent, in the end of 
the following century. 

Nor, when the new dogma had been more firmly 
established, did this country fail to stand out with 
some prominence, as might have been expected, in 
the annals of reaction against it. Out of some six 
or seven ^ among the schoolmen, who can be named, 

^ The well-known Paschal Homily of JSlfiric has lately been reprinted 
(Lumley, 1849), with the old translation published by Jooelyne, Abp. 
Parker's chaplain, about the year 1566. The editor seems to have 
cleared up the old doubt as to the author of the homily, who accord- 
ing to him is certainly M]fne Batta^ Abp. of York, (1023^1051). The 
language '^ is either literally translated or paraphrased from the Latin 
of Ratramn." Ooncemiug the two ^Ifrics^ see Hardwick, Middle Ages, 
p. 187* For Ratramn's doctrine, see aboTe, pp. 35—41. 

* *^ Berengarius omnes . . Anglos suis pen^ corruperat pravitatibus.*' 
See aboye, p. 46, note z. Comp. p. 75. 

^ See above, p. 76, note q. Duns Sootus was a natiye of Northumber- 
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from the year 1300 onwards, as having stated with 
peculiar freedom their objections to the doctrine of 
annihilation, no less than four — viz. Duns Scotus, 
Occam, John Bacon, and Holkot — ' were English- 
men. All these were the genuine pioneers as well 
as the immediate precursors ® of Wickliffe, as far as 
concerns Eucharistic doctrine. The last-mentioned 
of them, in particular, testifies that in his day few 
could be persuaded of the annihilation of the Eu- 
charistic elements. 

It is further to be remarked, whatever importance 
is to be attached to it, that the decree of the Lateran 
Council of 1215 was never recognised by the English 
Church', or only in a single diocese, though, an im- 
portant one (that of Salisbury), until the year 1370, 
when it was first adopted by a council held at Oxford, 
for the very purpose of condemning Wickliflfe. So 
that it was only for about 180 years that the Eng- 
lish Church stood formally committed even to the 
comparatively moderate Lateran view of the doctrine. 

3. But these facts represent but a small part of 
the resistance or objection virtually made by the Eng- 
lish Church during these five centuries (1066 — 1549) 
to the Roman views of the Eucharist. It will be 

land ; John Bacon, of Norfolk ; Holkot, of Northampton, (Cave, Char- 
tophjlax) ; Occam certainly English. 

• The date of Holkot is as late as 1340—1349. Wickliffe's earliest 
known tract, " The Last Age of the Church," was written circ. 1356. 
Occam, again, whose yiews were, like VTickliffe's, strongly anti-papal 
as well as opposed to the received Eucharistic theory, was of Merton 
College, Oxford, of which Wickliffe became a Fellow 1340, during the 
lifetime of Occam, who died 1347. Wickliffe, though, as a realist, op- 
posed to him, may well have derived his Eucharistic ideas in part from 
him. (See, for dates, Cave's Ohartophylax, p. 271 ; Hardwick, pp. 347, 
400.) 

' See '' England under the House of Lancaster/' and the Christian 
Remem^ancer, No. 72, Oct. 1853, p. 419. 
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menty never found footivg in those of the English 
Church : and if not in her rubrics, we may be sure 
not in her practice either, since in all these points the 
rubric was always rigidly adhered to. And this pecu- 
liarity continued down to the very time of the Re- 
vision of the Offices in the sixteenth century. The 
Communion Offices of the various dioceses of Salis- 
bury, of York, of Hereford, or of Bangor, in what- 
ever else they might differ, agreed in this point : — 
a unanimity, it must be admitted, most striking and 
even astonishing, when the universal prevalence of 
this direction elsewhere throughout the West, and 
the immense importance attached to it, are taken 
into consideration. 

It is scarcely less astonishing, that this fact should 
never before, so far as I am aware, have been noticed 
by any writer, Roman or English. The English Uses 
were by no means altogether unknown to foreign 
ritualists, such as Martene and Le Brun, though very 
imperfectly examined by them. Yet they have over- 
looked, beside many other striking peculiarities, this 
capital and distinctive feature of them. But it is 
still more surprising that it should have escaped the 
observation of our own writers, as Palmer and Maskell. 

Of the fact itself, however, there is no doubt. 
And as little question is there of the interpretation 
and significance to be attached to it. It clearly ap- 
pears that the written ritual, at any rate, of the English 
Church, retained its original soundness in this par- 
ticular, amid the universal corruption of the whole of 
Europe beside. It exhibited all along in the West 
an almost perfect parallel, as far as concerned its 
letter and its authoritative contents, to the Liturgies 
of the East. -The doctrine of elemental annihilation, 
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however proclaimed, almost from the very hour of its 
invention, from archiepiscopal thrones, and followed 
up by divers injunctions, based upon it, in diocesan 
decrees, wrought no material change in the liturgical 
forms of the English Church. From whatever causes, 
(a point to be considered presently^ the accredited 
ritual expression of that doctrine, elsewhere universally 
imposed by the Roman See, found here no place. Viewed 
in its theoretic structure, the stream of Liturgical 
service in this country flowed almost unimpaired, in 
this particular, from the Apostolic fountain-head. 

How far the reverence enjoined by the diocesan 
decrees referred to was carried, or intended to be 
carried, in this country, it is somewhat difficult to 
decide with any certainty. But the purpose of the 
elevation, as defined by the rubric, was simply that 
the Element " might be seen," doubtless beheld with 
reverence, "by the people." Nor have I found 
any distinct order for its being worshipped, or for 
their prostrating themselves, even in the diocesan 
injunctions. The directions are, that " the people 
should behave themselves reverently at the conse- 
cration of the Eucharist, and kneel, especially after 
the elevation\" Every priest was "frequently to 
instruct the people, that when the elevation takes 

^ ''Moneantur laici, quod reverenter se habeant in consecratione 
eucharistise, et flectant genua ; maxime in tempore illo^ quando, post 
elevationem eucharistisB,'* &c. Ooncil. Dunelm., a.d. 1220. '* Hostia 
ita levetur in altum, ut a fidelibus circumstarUihua valeat intueri." 
(This, however, is probably a general term for " worshippers," as in the 
Canon Missse : '' Memento omnium circumstantium.") Synod. Exon., 
1287. " Sacerdos qmlibet frequenter doceat plebem s^am, ut cum 
elevatur hostia salutaris, se reverenter inclinet." Synod. Norvic, 
A.D. 1257. "Campanella pulsetur, cum corpus Domini in altum 
erigitur, ut per hoc devotio torpentium excitetur, ac aliorum charitas 
inflammetur." Constit. Ep. Wigom., 1240. 
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place, they should bow reverently." Another enjoins 
that " it be so raised on high, that it can be beheld 
by those who stand around/* The purpose is else- 
where defined to be, "that devotion may be awak- 
ened, and charity inflamed/* 

These instructions do not necessarily point to any- 
thing beyond profound reverence^ for the Elements, 
now consecrated. They also, by their varied expres- 
sions, bespeak the absence of any fixed and rigid rule 
on the subject. And on the whole, seeing that no 
example of worship was set by the celebrant, it seems 
not unreasonable to conclude that the practice of the 
laity also, as well as of the officiating clergy, in this 
country, was materially different from that which pre- 
vailed on the Continent. 

This conclusion is greatly strengthened by a closer 
examination both of the rubric and the diocesan injunc- 
tions, taken in connection with the ascertained history 
of the practice of elevation ; which is briefly as follows. 
No such action was used upon consecration, until the 
middle of the twelfth century ^ at earliest. The first 
recorded recognition, or even mention of it, is at a 
council held at Paris in 1188\ And it was intro- 
duced, as a new practice™, into Germany, in 1203, by 
Cardinal Guido, acting as Papal legate at Cologne. 
But in none of these earlier instances of elevation. 



< On the real distinction to be made between such reverence and 
actual worship, see below, sect. xiii. 

k Mabillon indeed says the middle of the eleyenth (Iter Ital., p. 
xliz.) ; but he alleges no clear instance earlier than the thirteenth. 

^ Maskell, Anc. Lit., p. 92 : " Tunc elevent earn, ut possit ah omni" 
hu8 videri**- 

" *'Hic bonam illio consiletudinem instituit, ut ad elevationem 
hostise omnis populus ad sonitum noim veniam peteret, et sic prostratua 
usque ad caUcis benedictionem jaceret/' Bqq^i B^t< I^^* ^* ^^^ ^* 
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nor even in the famous decree" of Pope Honorius III., 
circ. 1217, was the purpose of the elevation, or of the 
actions accompanying it, defined to be the actual wor- 
ship of the Element : but, as in the English rubrics, 
" that it might be seen by the people ;" that they 
might shew it " reverence ;" or " might fall down and 
ask pardon°." It is about the latter part of the thir- 
teenth century that stronger language begins to be 
used on this head : as in the ceremonial^ of the date 
of Gregory X. (1271). Then, too, it is that the 
existence of the present Roman rubric begins first to 
be recognised by the ritualists; as by Durandus^, 
(circ. 1286). 

Now it is not diflBcult to assign reasons why the 
English Church would be likely enough, during the 
earlier part of the period here spoken of, to admit 
Eoman variations into her rubric, but to cease to do 
so in the later part. Down to the year 1215, or 
somewhat later, was the palmy time of Roman ascen- 
dancy in this country. A reaction against the national 
spirit which had spoken in the Constitutions of Cla- 
rendon, was manifest in the triumph and canoni- 
zation of a Becket, the acceptance of a grant of Ire- 
land from the Pope by Hen. II., the interdict laid on 
the kingdom, the deposition of John, the appoint- 
ment and removal of Langton. All these were so 



" '^ Cum elevatur hostia, quilibet se reYerenter inclinet, idem faciens 
cum eam defert presbyter ad infirmum." 

* See note m. So too the customs of Cluny (twelfth century) : " All 
who meet the Priest hearing the Body of the Lord should demand 
pardon." 

p In the Ordo Romanus, No. XIII. (Mabillon's Iter. Italic, p. 235) : 
*' In elevatione yero corporis Christo, prostement se ad terram, et ado- 
rent peverenter in fetcies cadendo." 

'I Rationale Diy. Offic. iy. 41, ult. 
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many proofs of the revived influence of the Roman 
see, extending from about 1170 to 1215. But by 
the middle of this century, a national animus reappears 
in considerable vigour, as was marked by the appeal 
of the English ambassadors to the Council of Lyons'" 
(in 1245), against Italian exactions; by the rise of 
Grostete (1235 — 1253) ; and by a variety of ordi- 
nances* tending to restrain the Papal power in this 
country, during the next 300 years. Nothing was more 
natural than that the English Church, under such cir- 
cumstances, should guard her ritual with the same 
jealousy as she guarded her spiritualty and tempora- 
lities ; and should proceed no further in the course upon 
which she had lately entered, of conforming her ru- 
bric to the Roman developments. Such is, at least, a 
very reasonable account to give of the phenomenon 
which her ritual certainly presents, of having only 
admitted in a very germinal form, into her rubrics, the 
practice of shewing reverence to the newly-consecrated 
Elements. Her Eucharistic mind, which remained 
unaltered for the next three centuries, must be inter- 
preted by the earlier, not by the later, significance at- 
tached to the practice of elevation. Her diocesan and 
extra-rubrical teaching may well have been intended 
to keep within those limits. 

It need only be added here, that, in like manner, the 
adoration of the consecrated Cup, enjoined in the 
Roman Use with no less rigour and universality than 
that of the Bread, was wanting in the English Rite : 
and that the " Agnus Dei," later in the Office, which 

' July 17. See Landon's Councils, p. 382. 

• Such were the trial of clerks by jury, 1275 ; statute of mortmain, 
1279 ; appeal of the commons against presentation of foreigners, 
1297 ; statutes of provisors, 1362—1399. 
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in the Roman Use seems to be addressed to the con- 
secrated Bread ("inclinatus Sacramento .dicit"), in the 
English Uses is not so. 

The only shadow of an exception to what has been 
here represented as the rule of the regular English 
ritual, is in the Use * supposed to be that of Bangor ; 
in which the words "inclinet sacerdos ad hostiam" 
follow the consecration of the Bread, though not that 
of the Cup. But, in the first place, this falls very 
far short of the Roman direction, universally adopted 
elsewhere, " Prolatis verbis consecrationis statim /ws- 
Ham genujlearm adoraty And next, in all the other 
English Uses, this direction to "incline" or bend to- 
wards the Elements (in the Sarum, "towards the 
Altar,") precedes the words of consecration. (And 
in truth this was the old Roman or Western usage 
also, as writers'* from the eighth to the eleventh 
century testify, though it has now disappeared from 
the canon: and it is explained by them to signify 
Christ's humbling Himself to the Death upon the 
Cross.) Now it was obvious to repeat this action 
(as in the Bangor Use) in a position after the words 
of consecration, and to convert it into an act of ado- 
ration of the Elements. And it is very remarkable 
that we find this addition made in some late editions 
of the Sarum Missal '^, and when it was restored to use 
during the brief reign of Mary. 

And we may with much probability discern by 
this light the process by which the Roman rubric 
was brought to its present condition. The old direc- 

* Printed by Maskell, Anc. Lit., column 2. See ibid., p. cliv. Others 
suppose it to be only a variety of the Sarum. The date is circ. 1400. 

" Amalarius (820), c. 30 ; Micrologus (1080) ; Honorius, Gemma 
Animae, (1130). 

"" E.g. Ed. 1533. Begnault, Paris. Ed. 1554. Valentin, Bouen.] 
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tion and practice — ^how old we know not, but pro- 
bably as old as St. Gregory at least, since it appears 
in all English Uses — being for the celebrant to incline 
with a symbolical import, as above explained, before 
consecration : this in the eleventh or twelfth century 
was abolished ; and after consecration, first an act of 
elevation only, as in the English Uses, but subse- 
quently one of worship also, prescribed in its stead. 

It may be proper to add, that in a Pontifical ^ of 
the. Use of Sarum, of about the year 1388, we find 
the Roman direction for the worship of the elements 
embodied in the Canon. This only proves that the 
pontifical Offices were (as would be not unlikely) 
under more immediate Roman influence than the 
ordinary Eucharistic ritual. It establishes nothing 
against the position here affirmed, that the regular 
English Rite knew nothing of such adoration. 

4. But the English Eucharistic ritual, in various 
other respects besides those which have been now spe- 
cified, contrasted remarkably with that of the Roman 
Church and of the continent of Europe. That dis- 
use of whole elements and features of Eucharistic 
Service (such as the ancient Litanies) which, as we 
saw, paved the way for the reception oi unsound 
doctrine, and greatly aggravated its effects, had never 
been carried to the same lengths in England. The 
Litany more especially, which in the Roman Use, 
from the tenth century, ceased to be said (except 

y In the University Library, Cambridge, MSS. Mm. 3, 21. On the 
fly-leaf is written by a later hand, " Innocent VIII., Hen. VIII., circa 
M cccc LXTiii." The Pontifical contained the Offices proper to Bishops, 
as those for Ordination, Consecration of Churches, &c. That of Sarum 
was quite distinct from the Roman, and contained especially a set of 
ancient Benedictiones Episcopales, which have been disused at Rome 
since the time of Gregory the Great. See Muratori, Vetus Lit. Bom. 
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on a single day in the year, and at Ordinations and 
Consecrations,) in its proper Eucharistic connection, 
had retained it in England, in the season of Lent, 
down to the time of the Reformation : while another 
and somewhat briefer form of intercession was ap- 
pointed, according to the Use of Sarum, on all Sun- 
days and Festivals. But besides this, the ordinary 
Offices of the Church continued to be in use on Sun- 
days and Festivals at least, as a prelude to Eucharistic 
celebration. There was, therefore, a far less degree of 
ejection of the popular and congregational element out 
of the Eucharistic Office. And besides this, a higher 
standard as to frequency of lay communion was pre- 
scribed in at least some parts of this country, than else- 
where. The Lateran decrees of 1215 require but one 
Communion in the year. The diocesan synod of Salis- 
bury, 1217, already referred to, (while endorsing the 
Lateran decree as to the Elements,) required threey 
which was continued as the rule of the English Church 
at the time of the Revision of her Offices. 

Thus did the English Church exhibit, during that 
mournful period of Europe's Eucharistic history, from 
the eleventh to the sixteenth century, the nearest ap- 
proach which the annals of the West affi)rd, to the 
proper retention of the ancient Eucharistic views and 
practice. That its condition in this respect was at all 
satisfactory, or realized the mind of early days, or of 
the Church's bright Eucharistic Millennium, I am far 
indeed from representing. Practically, error was pro- 
bably here, as elsewhere, deep-seated, though in a 
milder form. But the great point to be remarked 
is, that it existed in spite of, and in opposition to, the 
written and ritual law of the Churchy not in virtue of 
it: and that it was not unaccompanied either by 
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occasional protest, in the form of serious questioning 
as to the Eucharistic dogma thus forcibly imposed, or 
by ritual compensations, and witnessings for a purer 
Eucharistic theology. Owing to the national pecu- 
liarities just described, there had survived in the 
soil of the English Church many a "tough and 
stringy root" of ancient Eucharistic custom, which 
had elsewhere been extirpated. Throughout the rest 
of the Western Church, the Eucharist had long ceased 
to be customarily celebrated with any reference, such 
as the primitive forms * contained, both in East and 
West, to the entire Economy : to the Incarnation, the 
Nativity, and the other earlier events of it, as well as 
to the Passion and other later and crowning ones. 
Nor, for the same period, had any detailed interces- 
sion been made for the Church and for mankind; 
any deprecation of particular evils, or any petition 
for particular needs, temporal or spiritual*: any 
prayer for those in sickness or danger, for the tra- 
veller, the fatherless or widow, and such like cases 
of need. All this solemn Eucharistic memory and 
pleading of Christ's Divine Actions; all this kindly 
and bounden care for the necessities of the world, 
was cut off by the disuse of the Litany, and not re* 

* These commemorations still remain, in a position corresponding to 
that of our Litany, in the very ancient Syriac Liturgy of St. James. 
(Renaudot, ii. p. 16.) In the Greek forms, they are in the preamble to 
the Institution. (See Neale, Gen. Introd., pp. 542 — 551.) In the Moz- 
arabic they are more clearly connected with the consecration. (Neale, 
Tetralogia, p. 148.) 

* The intercessions in the Roman OfBce are restricted to three or 
four lines : " for the Church uniyersal, its peace and imity, the^ pope, 
the bishops, the faithful, the congregation, and the departed." (See 
the "Te igitur" and "Memento.") The deprecations are yet more 
brief: "for deliverance from all evils, past, present, and to come." 
(" Libera nos," &c., after the Lord's Prayer.) 
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stored in any other shape. In this country alone, 
more especially during a portion of the year, it had 
its ancient place, and thus maintained a solitary wit- 
ness in the West to the proper constitution of Eu- 
charistic Service. And when we add to this, that 
another great Eucharistic element, that of praise, 
never slumbered here to the same extent as else- 
where, but was perpetuated on all high Eucharistic 
days, (as Sundays and chief festivals,) in the Psalms 
and Hymns, the Scripture and Canticles, of the Ordi- 
nary Office, long after these had fallen, as it should 
seem, into disuse in other parts of the West; — we 
surely discern, in the English national worship of 
the middle ages, a breadth and justness of Eucha- 
ristic conception, up to a certain point, quite peculiar 
to it. That misdirection of the Eucharistic rite, as to 
its purpose and design ; that narrowing of its range, 
which elsewhere proceeded to the utmost lengths, was 
never quite without alloy or abatement here. And it 
is unlikely that they who were taught to associate the 
Eucharist with this wider range of ideas, could really 
receive, as its almost exclusive conception, the crea- 
tion by it of an object of Divine worship ; or could 
fail to recognise, as one very .important function of it, 
the presentation, in mysterious union with the One 
Sacrifice, both of the individual member, and of the 
body of the faithful, acceptable to God in Christ. 

IX. The facts to which attention has now — so far 
as I am aware, for the first time — been drawn, and 
which will perhaps be received with somewhat of sur- 
prise, or even of incredulity, marked out the Church 
of this country as that in which, if anywhere in the 
West, a successful reinstatement of the Eucharistic 
Mystery, by a recovery of the ancient manner of 
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holding it, and by the embodiment of it in a sound 
ritual, might be hoped for. Other countries of Europe, 
being more completely committed to views and prac- 
tices properly subversive of the old verity, virith far 
less of alloying circumstances, might virell be expected, 
in whatever reaction they might experience, either to 
fall short of a genuine recovery and working back to 
the truth, or, in the rebound, to run into excess in 
the other direction. 

And such, as a matter of fact, has been the case. 
The Roman Church, though largely reacting all along, 
as far as concerns theoretical statement of doctrine, 
against her earlier and more extravagant positions of 
the eleventh century, and though manifesting^ at the 
epoch of the Reformation, some desire of retracing 
her now ancient error of five hundred years' standing, 
has nevertheless been so far from winning her way 
back to the whole truth, that she has ended by bind- 
ing upon herself ritual practices which can only be 
properly based on the entire denial of one whole side 
of it. 

Nor have those continental bodies which, in various 
times and countries, drawing oS from allegiance to 
Rome, have undertaken to reform and restore Eucha- 
ristic doctrine, been at all more successful. Iliacos 
extra muroa peccaiur et intra. A contest of oppo- 



^ See the able sketch of the Counter-Reformation in Hardwick, Re- 
formation, ch. yi. Not a few of the Roman divines, as George Gas- 
Sander, (ibid., p. 299,) desired that the appeal should be made ^ ad 
conseQsum universalem vetustissimarum Ecclesiarum, usque ad setatem 
Leonis vel etiam Gregorii." And this, in truth, was the principle 
professed, and, so far as was convenient, acted upon by the Council of 
Trent. " Nemo contra eum sensum quem tenuit et tenet sancta mater 
Ecclesia, . . . aut etiam contra unanimem consensum Patrum S. Scrip- 
turam interpretari audeat." Ooncil. Trid., Sess. IV. 



\ 
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site excesses sums up the Eucharistic history of the 
European continent for eight hundred years past. 
Not so much as a single clear enunciation of sound 
Eucharistic doctrine falls upon the ear; much less 
does any embodiment and exhibition of such doctrine^ 
in a thoroughly sound ritual, meet the eye, through- 
out that period. 

(It does not by any means follow from hence, nor is 
it meant to be implied, that the Eucharistic celebra- 
tions of the West during this time were invalid. 
Neither the doctrinal misconceptions, nor the corrupt 
ritual practices based upon them, could invalidate the 
rite, so long as it was performed with the due essen- 
tials as to matter, words, and officiating persons, and 
so far as it was so. But there was still so wide a 
departure from Apostolic conception and practice as 
to mar and obscure, to the most grievous extent, what 
happily no amount of human perversion, within the 
limits just described, could altogether destroy.) 

In England it was otherwise. Here, besides some 
earlier and less clearly defined instances of re- 
action, we have seen that the first half of the four- 
teenth century abounded to an unexampled degree in 
the free expression of opinion in this country as to 
the untenableness, on philosophical grounds, of the 
doctrine of elemental annihilation ; and perhaps also 
in a somewhat widely spread loosening of the hold 
which that opinion possessed on the general mind. 
All these manifestations of opinion, however, at least 
in the case of the schoolmen referred to, were accom- 
panied by a ceding, real or nominal, of the point at 
issue, in consideration of the decision, or what was 
decreed to be such, of Rome and the West. They 
did not result in any clear re-statement, in the ancient 
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manner, of the Eucharistic Mystery : nor did they 
exercise any influence on the English Ritual; which 
was indebted, as it should seem, to other and some- 
what earlier causes^ for whatever of superior purity 
or soundness it preserved. 

But about twenty years after the last of these pro- - 
tests, such as they were, a spectacle new to Europe 
for many hundreds of years is exhibited. It is that 
of the V open enunciation, correctly and sufficiently . 
expressed in both its terms, of the Eucharistic Mys- 
tery. In' propositions still on record, and about 
which there is therefore no sort of doubt, John Wick- 
lifie, in the year 1380, affirmed on the one hand 
" that the Elements are really and truly the Body and 
Blood of Christ* ;" and on the other, " that they re- 
tain their natural substances ^ and may not be wor- 
shipped.'' It is interesting to note that the form 
which one of his positions assumed was, " that of old 

* Above, p. 84. 

* " Eucharistia habet, virtute yerborum sacramentalium, tarn Corpus 
quam Sanguinem Christi, vere et realiter ad quemlibet ejus punctum/' 
(4th Proposition.) Again, he distinguishes between himself and " here- 
tykes that trow that this Sacrament may on none wise be Goddus 
Body," (Wickliffe's Confession, 1382). The first Proposition does in- 
deed afBrm that ^' Hostia consecrata qiuim videmua in altari, nee est 
Christus nee aliqva Sui parsy sed efficax ejus signum." But this is in 
all fEtimess to be understood of His natural Body, under Its physical 
conditions. And the equivalent to *' efficax signum" was upheld as a 
truth in the eighth century, (above, p. 35 : and see *' Notes on a Sermon," 
&c., Note I., on the titles '^ Type, Figure, Symbol, &c., as applied to the 
Holy Eucharist" by the early writers). Wickliffe is clearly speaking 
of the outward part as an *' efficax signum." (Comp. the Eng. Art. 25, 
'^ efficacia signa.") See Hardwick, Middle Ages, p. 407. 

^ " Olim fuit fides Ecclesise Romanse in professione Berengarii, 
quod panis et vinum, qtue remanent post henedictionem, sunt hostia 
consecrata." Prop. 3. On the subject of worship of the Elements, 
see his Trialogus, p. 192. 

H 
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the faith of the Roman Church was that of Beren- 
ffariuSy that the bread and wine remain after the 
blessing." 

And thus, whatever Wickliffe's views in other re- 
spects, or whatever the vagaries of his followers^, 
to him certainly belongs the credit of having been 
the first to re-state boldly that side of Eucharistic 
truth which had so long been obscured in the West, 
without at the same time running into excess on the 
other side. 

We cannot, indeed, assign to this setting forth of 
the old Eucharistic truth the very first rank in point 
of importance, nor for a moment compare it, for its 
results, with that which followed, nearly two hundred 
years later, in this country. We can point to no 
immediate fruits of it in the form of a sounder belief 
either extensively entertained, or ritually embodied. 
It is very doubtful, too, whether that subsequent and 
national movement can be legitimately or directly 
traced^ to the influence of this one, as to a primary 
impulse. It was, in truth, rather the heading up 
and the final efibrt of a form of thought, which in 
this country more especially, as we have seen, had for 
near a century past been gathering momentum, and 
tending to a collision with the prevailing doctrine. 
When that collision took place, the aggressive body of 
opinion, slowly matured, indeed, but insufficiently com- 
pacted or sustained, was dashed to pieces and 'dissi- 

' See Hard wick, Middle Ages, p. 410. 

^ '< The impulses by which this country was aroused to assert the 
ancient faith, and to recast the Liturgy and other forms of public 
worship, are not traceable to any of the feverish agitations which the 
thirteenth and fourteenth centuries produced." Hard wick, Reforma- 
tion, p. 180. He points out, however, some slight under-currents of 
connection. 
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pated in the shock with the iron strength of the 
dominant mind of the West. 

X. But the next movement of the kind in this 
country, falling upon a more propitious time, and 
conducted both with juster conceptions of what was 
needed, and from the vantage-ground of a higher 
ecclesiastical position, had a very different issue. 

Hitherto, all instances of reaction against the Eu- 
charistic doctrines of the eleventh century had either 
been unsound in degree, (whether in the way of de- 
fect or excess), or, if sound, were confined to per- 
sonal expressions of opinion, and found no utterance 
in the ritual of any body of Christians. 

The great English movement of the sixteenth and 
seventeenth centuries was absolutely discriminated 
from all those instances by two notes of difference : 
namely, first, by the full and equal enunciation of 
both terms of the Eucharistic Mystery, with only 
such limitations as the subject itself prescribes ; and 
next, by the embodiment of the recovered Verity in 
the ritual of an entire Church and nation. 

In proof of this, it will only be necessary to point 
to deliberate statements, or more incidental indica- 
tions, contained in authorized forms of the English 
Church, from the year 1548 onwards; such, more 
especially, as either virtually, or in so many words, 
continue a part of her principles and teaching at the 
present day. And it must be clearly understood that 
we are not concerned with the ebb and flow of opi- 
nion on the subject, whether in the minds of parti- 
cular persons, gt in the temper of the times at certain 
periods ; but only with the accredited expressions of 
the mind of the Church hei^elf. It is also to be 
borne in mind, that we are not now speaking of the 

H 2 
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entire strocture or contents of the revised English 
OfiBce, viewed as a mode of celebrating the Holy Ea- 
charist ; but only of the recognition contained in it, 
and in other formularies, of the two great Terms of 
the Eucharistic Mystery : namely, first, that the con- 
secrated Elements are the Body and Blood of Christ, 
only not under Their natural, but a supranatural 
mode of existence ; and, secondly, that the Elements, 
though thus elevated in their conditions and powers, 
yet lose not their proper nature or substance, but 
continue to be real Bread and Wine. We shall find, 
however, that it was not at a single step, but through 
the medium of successive revisions of her Offices and 
formularies, that the English Church thus recovered 
the full enunciation, on both its sides, of the Eucha- 
ristic Mystery. 

It is to be observed in the first place, — and it is 
perhaps somewhat characteristic of the English mind, 
— that the dogmatic re-affirmation of Eucharistic 
doctrine was preceded, in point of time, by the virtual 
re-instalment of it in ritual. It was, as it should seem, 
by the practical use of a purer Office, — an Office from 
which the confessed additions of later times, such as 
the elevation of the Elements immediately on conse- 
cration, had been removed, while ancient features 
long obsolete in the West, as the Communion in both 
kinds, and the Litany, had been restored to it, — ^that 
the English Church won her way back to a sound 
conception and statement of the Mystery. And this 
was, in truth, the just order of events. As ritual 
unfaithfulness, in ages long past*, had prepared the 
way for the influx of unsoundness in doctrine ; so the 
repairing of the old defences of this kind left the 

See above, p. 51. 
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Church of this country at leisure to ponder and weigh, 
under circumstances favourable to a pure and right 
judgment, the great question which lay before her, 
and which it was ultimately granted her to replace, 
in the dogmatic no less than the ritual form, on its 
ancient and properly immoveable foundations. 

The project of a Revision of her Ritual, both 
ordinary and Eucharistic, had in truth occupied the 
attention of the English Church from a far earlier 
period than is commonly supposed. It is usually 
represented ^ that in the year 1548-9, a body of 
Divines, then first selected and commissioned by the 
Crown for the purpose, and resting their authority on. 
no broader basis, took in hand for the first time the 
revision or reconstruction of the ancient Offices ; and 
thus produced, at a single effort, the earliest form of 
the English Prayer-Book. Such a representation, 
however, does very imperfect justice to the real cha- 
racter of this important movement. The work thus 
accomplished did not merely — which is the most that 
is generally admitted — go forth with the sanction of 
Convocation, but had, in the truest sense, originated 
with that body, and was carried through by members 
of it : and so was in far stricter reality the work of 
the Church by representation than it would otherwise 
have been. And again, this work of revision had 
been spread over a period much more commensurate 
with the greatness of the undertaking, than is thus 
erroneously assumed. Some httle obscurity, indeed, 
still exists as to the exact degree in which Convo- 

^ As by L'Estrange, Alliance of Divine Offices, p. 44, (Ed. Oxf. 1846). 
Wheatly (Introduction) records the appointment of the earlier Com- 
mittee, but with no idea of its having any connection with the subse- 
quent Revision of 1549. 
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imtt% v> irklV>r^ at kait id yJaA dL amBamcat and 
w^AhtA^ jf r/X in iu actual cofitents, frtm all prerkxis 
0:4ifMAiS^, tbat a ptcvhuir w^ynnkmaed aEtignarian '^ 
iM Wp\ IttskiUOKpi to deaigiiate it bj the titk Befor- 
malvm. Tbe chkf cbaractemtics of this editioo were, 
^Ly t^i^ greater (uintm, ckamcas, and simphcitr of 
{ Uie irafruetioiis for ladog* the OfiBce; the rubrics 

I l^^ng wittiout abbreviations, the references simjdi- 

I fu'A, iuul the anthems, &c. printed la extemso; — and 

(i,) ttie mcrtzMtdi length of the Lessons, which of kte 
htui \H'Ain yi:ry much abbreviated in most of the printed 
e';(iu;ii ; as well as the assigning fixed Lessons to some 
dayi> " wliicii had lacked them hitherto and the reading 



* H^ Kev. C, 8eag<T'f Portiforium Sarifburieiuey (Leslie, 1843,) 
Vr*sf*u*Aff \f\p. rLf yVu^ ml lie remaiiu that the lecdoDs at Koctmns 
sr« ^ ^^/i'/^ <Mr lojy/ M in anj of the other editions.'' Another learned 
ritualist (if. II. I^icltinson, Esq.) considers that this was only a retam 
Uf tii« start/lard all along acknowledged bj the larger *' Breyiaries," 
th//iJgh fi«[>ari«d frr;m in the smaller ^ Portiforia." But even if this 
was so, th« alterations in other respects fullj justify the view taken 
hy Mr. Hea^^^ s»d adopted in the text. 

"* IU$y, (/« Heager, as ahore, p. rii, ; ^Editionem istam a reliquis 
(WniUinntiudMtt, et notnino suo Brcriarium Sarisbur. Refwrmaium ap- 
pdllatt^arn fulNsei manifestum est.** 

" Htiii Hoftgor, Mouitum genorale, p. il., iii. 

" As, fijt oxamplo, to the several week-days in Advent, which had 
lilthorto, III the Harum Use, only had a portion assigned to each week 
as a wholo. The Moa was taken from the Use of York. Seager, 
\h (ill!, llo i^dtUf (p. ciii.)» '* Do lootiouibus notandum est, eas quae de 
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of the text of Scripture in order, without omission. It 
is hardly conceivable that these reforms, the two last- 
mentioned more especially, can have been made with- 
out Synodal authority. And we discern in them two, 
at least, of the leading principles which governed the 
Revision of 1549 : first, the simplification ^ of the use 
of the Office ; and secondly, the increased provision of 
Holy Scripture^. This edition reappeared in 153L 

Two years later, a similar work was done upon 
the Sarum Missal. An edition of it was put forth 
in 1533, in which the utmost pains were taken, to 
a degree unexampled hitherto, to render the direc- 
tions for its use clear and intelligible, and also to faci- 
litate the finding, in the Bible itself, of the passages 
used either as Epistles and Gospels ', or in other ways, 
for introits, offertories, and the like*. The former 
provision would redound more especially to the bene- 
fit of the clergy, the latter to that of the people ; for 
by this time the use of Tyndale's version of the Bible 
was beginning to receive open encouragement from 



Esaia smnptae sunt ita ordinatas esse, ut sine omimone omnia suo ordine 
sequantur." 

p Compare the Preface to the Prayer-hook of 1549 : " The Holy Scrip- 
ture is so set forth, that all things shall he done in order, without 
hreaking one piece from another. It is also most commodious for the 
plainness of the Order, for that the rules be few and easy/' 

*> Ibid., sub init. 

^ " Gum multis annotatiunculis, et litteris alphabeticis Evangeli- 
orum atque Epistolarum originem indicantibus." Colophon, fol. Hi. 

' A copy of this edition (4to., Paris, Eegnault, May 27, 1533,) is in 
the University Library, Cambridge, (B. 5, 57), and in the Bodleian, 
(Gough, 129). It is said in the title-page to be " elimatissimi^ impres- 
sum," and deserves the eulogium. '^ Tabula etiam perpulchra, secun- 
dum numerum foliorum singulas dominicas et festa demonstrans. Non 
sine ingenti atque pervigili cura. Cum appropriatis ubilibet historiis 
quotationibus [que ?] litteris alphabeticis unum qtumque locum Sacrm 
pagincB in promptu indieantibui,''^ 
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the bishops, and a revision of it for pubtic authori- 
zation was actually in hand*. . In this edition there 
are some singular rubrical additions, which bespeak 
its having proceeded from high authority. 

It is not long after this that stronger indications of 
the connection of Convocation with ritual progress 
and improvement begin to appear. In the year 1534 
the Convocation of Canterbury" petitioned Henry VIII. 
— ^fruitlessly at that time — to authorize an English 
Version of the Bible : a not unnatural result of the 
appeal to Scripture which the clergy had made in 
the same year, when repudiating the Pope's supre- 
macy. This was not in itself a ritual measure. But 
it is surely most remarkable, though I am not aware 
that it has been noticed hitherto, that, coincidently 
with this petition, the issue of printed editions of the 
principal ancient Service-books, of whatever " Use," 
which since the end of the fifteenth century had con- 
tinued without intermission, suddenly ceased^; and 
in the case of the Missal was never resumed up to the 
time of the first Revision of the OflBces in 1549. This 
ij coincidence is too remarkable to have been the result 

of accident. It indicates, not obscurely, a design or 
desire on the part of Convocation to popularize the 



•■I 
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* Tyndale's version of 1525, and all other vernacular versions, were 
prohibited by royal proclamation three years before ; but Cranmer, in 
the course of this or the next year, (1534) " distributed Tyndale's ver- 
sion, in nine or ten parts, among the Bishops, for correction, and re- 
ceived favourable answers from most of them." -Hardwick, p. 197. 

" Dec. 19. Journal of Convocation, fol. 60. Collier, p. 95. 

* This may be seen by inspection of the " List of Printed Service- 
j: books, according to the Ancient Uses of the Anglican Church," 
i (printed privately by Masters, 1850). No Breviary, Psalter, or book of 

Hymns, of whatever Use, is known to have been printed between 1535 
I and 1541, (see the text further on); no Processional from 1532 to 

1^' 1544 ; no Missal from 1534 to 1553. 

{■, 
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ancient OflSces, and adapt them to congregational use, 
(at least to the extent of having the portions of Scrip- 
ture contained in them read in the vernacular,) before 
putting them forth again. It would be natural, under 
the influence of such a hope, to suspend the issuing of 
the Service-books in their older form. 

And in full accordance with the supposition here 
made as the motive of such suspension, we find put 
forth at this time an entirely novel kind of help (as it 
would seem) to congregational or popular devotion, in 
connection with the Eucharistic Office. From the year 
1538, (or perhaps earlier,) begin to appear, generally 
attached to the end of the English Primers, but some- 
times printed separately, the "Pystles and Gospelsy'* 
used in the Communion Office, in English. This ex- 
pedient was clearly an instalment, yet without touch- 
ing the public ritual-books, of the ordinance of ten 
years later (1547), by which the Epistle and Gospel 
were ordered " to be read at High-Mass in English, 
and not in Latin'." And thus the setting up in the 
Churches, by the advice of Convocation*, (1536,) of 
the English Bible, to be read by the people at their 
leisure, was accompanied by a ritual provision of the 
same complexion, most probably from the same source, 
enabling them to follow with the eye, though not as yet 
with the ear, in the appointed Eucharistic Scriptures. 

y See the List of Printed Service-books (as above), p. 26. 

» Injunctions of Edw. VI., 1547. 

■ In June, 1536, Convocation (Cromwell presiding as Vicar-General) 
repeated their request to Henry for an authorized version. In the same 
year followed certain royal Injunctions, put forth by Cromwell, " with 
the assent of the Bishops and Clergy in Convocation." By the 7th, every 
Parson was " to provide a Bible in J^atin and English, to be laid in the 
choir, for every one to read at their pleasure." Collier, p. 129. In 1542, 
the Upper House ordered a chapter of the Bible to be read- after Te 
Deum and Magnificat, on Sundays and Festivals, lb., p. 186. 
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Hitherto, however, it is, perhaps, rather matter of pro- 
bable conjecture, than of certainty, that Convocation 
was concerned in the ritual measures adopted. -But 
in 1541, (Feb. 17,) the Archbishop moved^ in Con- 
vocation " that the Missals, and other Liturgic Books, 
might be reformed, omitting the names of the Pope,'* 
&c. And shortly after, (Mar. 3,) by a regular Act 
of that body, the ancient Use of Sarum was made 
obligatory on the Clergy of the Province of Canter- 
bury ° : an earnest of the great preponderance which 
that Use was destined to carry in the Revision ulti- 
mately accomplished, as well as of the uniformity of 
"Use" then to be imposed on the whole realm ^ 
We seem, too, to derive, from the fact of such a mo- 
tion and such an authoritative order being made, a 
presumption that whatever had been done hitherto 
in connection with the Service-books had proceeded 
from the same authority, or had been sanctioned by 
it. But however this be, the motion, and the convo- 
cational Act of Uniformity, (so to call it,) were fol- 
lowed up in the same year by an amended edition® 
of the Sarum Breviary, with the proposed omissions. 
It is impossible to doubt that this novel edition was 

** Fuller, from the Records of Convocation ; Collier, p. 185. 

« Wilkins, iii. 861 ; Hardwick, p. 206. 

^ Preface to the Book of 1649 : " And whereas heretofore there 
hath been great diversity in saying and singing in Churches within 
this Realm, some following Salisbury Use, &c., henceforth the whole 
realm shall have but one Use." So also the title-page : " The Book of 
&c. . . . after the Use of the Ohubgh of England." 

* " Fortiforium noviter impressum et a plurimus purgatum mendis, 
Pars aestivalis: 12mo., London, Whytchurch." Library of Queen's 
Coll., Cambridge, (see Collier, p. 191). Copies also exist in the Bod- 
leian (Gough, 38), Sion College, and New College ; where is also the 
'^ Pars hiemalis." The two vols, are also in the King's Library, British 
Museum^. 16mo. See List of Printed Service-books. 
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connected with the ordinance of Convocation of the 
same year. For, besides the serious and responsible 
nature of the alterations, such as omitting certain 
Saints' days, it is a remarkable fact, that whereas all 
previous editions of the Sarum Breviary, with the ex- 
ception of two at the beginning of the century (those 
of 1500 and 1509), had been printed abroad', this 
edition is printed at London^ by Whitchurch, the same 
printer to whom the First Book of 1549 was com- 
mitted ^. Convocation, it is evident, had now taken 
into its own hands, if it had not before, a work of 
ritual reform, which was to proceed henceforth under 
its auspices, with some steadiness and uniformity both 
of aim and arrangements ^. 

The pubUcation of the altered Breviary was, no 
doubt, intended to be followed up by similar measures. 
Accordingly, in the very next year, (1542,) the deci- 
sive step was taken of appointing, at the King's de- 
sire, a Committee of both Houses of Convocation, con- 
sisting of the Bishops of Sarum (Shaxton) and Ely 
(Goodrick^), and six members of the Lower House, 

' See List of Printed Service-books, p. 5, 6. English impressions 
of the Missal were scarcely less rare. The List only gives four, all by 
Pynson, in 1500, 1604, 1612, 1620. 

» " Imprinted at London, in Flete-street, by Edward Whitchurche, 
the seventh daye of Marche, 1 549." Colophon to the first edition of 
the Book of 1549. Maskell, Anc. Lit., p. 237. 

*» The preface to a reprint in 1544 of the edition of 1541, by Graf- 
ton and Whitchurch, forbids the printing of the chief Service-books 
by any other firm, within the space of seven years next ensuing. See 
Maskell, Mon. Rit. I. p. xvii. 

* '' It was ordered that examination of the said books of service should 
be committed to the Bishops of Sarum and Ely, taking to each of them 
three of the Lower House, such as should be appointed for that pur- 
pose." .It is important to observe, for reasons which will appear here- 
after, that Goodrick was now Bishop of Ely, having been appointed in 
1534, (Collier, ii. 2, p. 129 ; Godwyn de Prsesul.) Shaxton and Good- 
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by whom " all mass-books, antiphoners, portuises, 
(breviaries,) in the Church of England should be 
newly examined, corrected, reformed^/' 

It is difficult to over-estimate the importance of 
bearing in mind the appointment of this Committee, 
in order to a right understanding of the subsequent 
progress of events in the English Church, and of the 
influences by which they were produced or controlled. 
This event fixed in a very great degree the peculiar 
character of the English reforming movement, by de- 
termining it strongly, from the first, in the direction 
of ritual. And the existence of such a Committee for 
many years after, of which we find unequivocal proofs, 
throws considerable light on the ecclesiastical proceed- 
ings of this and the following reign. Having been 
in the first instance appointed by Convocation, at the 
desire of the Crown, it would seem to have been con- 
sidered henceforth as a standing institution, and as 
the common property, in some sort, of the spiritual 
and temporal authorities; or rather as an instrument 
in the hands of both, which each made use of, with 
the tacit concurrence of the other, for carrying out the 
purpose originally contemplated in its appointment. 
Its powers were indeed for some few years dormant ; 
or, however, issued in no present results. This, doubt- 
less, arose from the terror of the " Six Articles," 
which had passed shortly before (1539), and by w^hich 
it was made penal to raise the question either of the 



rick had both acted before on a commission to examine into matters 
of religion, in 1537. Strype, Cranmer, i. 13. 

k Wilkins, iii. 863. Stryp., Eccl. Mem. Hen. VIII., i. 50. See 
Hardwick, p. 206 ; Procter, p. 14. Wheatly, in his Introduction, 
makes the Committee to have been appointed in 1540, and to have re- 
ported in 1542-3, but without any foundation. 
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nature of the Eucharistic Elements, or of Communion 
in both kinds. Hence the Lower House declined^ at 
the first to appoint their contingent of the Committee. 
But that the Committee was subsequently appointed, 
and entered seriously upon the task designed for it, 
is undoubted. For in the year 1547 (Nov. 22,) the 
Lower House of Convocation petitioned the Upper, 
" that the performance of the Bishops and others, who 
by order of the Convocation have spent some time in 
reviemng and correcting the Offices of Divine Service'' 
might be laid before the House". Nothing can be 
more complete than the proof which this petition fur- 
nishes of the steady prosecution by the Convocation, 
through this Committee, of the work of Revision. 

But we are further enabled, from having ascertained 
that this Committee was thus really operative, to trace 
with probability to their true source other acts of revi- 
sion belonging to the same period ; as when we find a 
document put forth shortly after ° the first appoint- 
ment of the Committee, entitled " The Ceremonies to 
be used in the Church of England, together with an 
explanation of the meaning and significancy of them," 
couched in authoritative language^ Again, we know 
that Hen. VIIL, two years before this time, in 1540 
appointed certain Divines to consider the question of 
the seven Sacraments. Their names are preserved; 

^ Strype, as ahove : " But that the Lower House released. A gentle 
refusal to have anything to do with it." 

■■ Synodalia, Library of C. C. C. C. ; Burnet, Records, p. 120. 

" So Collier, (under the year 1643) : " About this time, as may be 
reasonably calculated, the Bites and Ceremonies of the Church were 
brought under a Review, and a Rationale drawn up to explain them," 
&c. He does not offer any conjecture as to the source of it. ill. 2, 
p. 191. 

^ Collier, ibid., from the Biblioth. Cotton. 
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and we find them to have been mostly members of 
Convocation : while seven of them are amonff the Re- 
visers ^ 1549^ In 1544, the King reminds Cran- 
mer in a letter, "that he had appointed him, with 
the Bishops of Worcester and Chichester, and other 
learned men, to peruse certain Books of Service which 
he had delivered to them/' We can scarcely doubt 
that these were in the main no other than the Com- 
mittee to whom the business of Revision had, by the 
joint action of the King and the Convocation, been 
assigned. 

And yet more, when a few days after the petition 
made by the Lower House in 1547, as already men- 
tioned, the Archbishop of Canterbury presents to it 
(Nov. 30) " a form of a certain ordinance for the re- 
ceiving of the Body of our Lord under both kinds, 
viz. of bread and wine ;" which in the next Session 
(Dec. 2), "all the whole session, in number sixty- 
four, by their mouths did approve, nullo reclamante ;'* 
— we take this to be no mere personal motion of 
Cranmer's, but that it was presented by him as the 
head of the long-established Revising Committee, and 
as 9 first instalment of their work. A' bill to the 
same efiect, manifestly in pursuance of this ordinance, 
and verbally adopting the very language of it, passed 
in ParKament on the 27th of the same month, (Dec.) 
It enters into the theological reasons for the change 
of practice,- and enacts that there shall be an Exhor- 
tation both before and at the celebration, with the 
topics proper to both of them. All this, which other- 

^ Six were Bishops : of these, Cranmer and Skip, of the remainder, 
Thirleby (Bp. elect of Westminster), Robertson, Redmayne, Cox, and 
Day, afterwards Bp. of Chichester, were of the Committee of 1549. 
Compare note q. See Collier, ii. 3, p. 188, 203. 
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wise seems beyond the province of an Act of Parlia- 
ment, is perfectly intelligible when that Act is under- 
stood to be only ordaining what the spiritualty had 
duly debated of and prepared. 

And when, at last, in the following month of 
January, the King appoints "certain** grave and 
learned Bishops and others, to assemble at Windsor 
Castle, there to treat and confer together, and to con- 
clude upon and set forth one perfect and uniform 
order for Communion;" a measure which resulted, 
firsti (1548,) in an English formula for "Commu- 
nion" to be appended to the Latin Uses; and ulti- 
mately, (1549,) in ^'The Book of the Common 
Prayer and Administration of the Sacraments 
AND other Rites and Ceremonies of the Church, 

AFTER THE UsE OF THE ChURCH OF ENGLAND;" — it 

would even beforehand be most improbable that this 
body should be arbitrarily chosen, and not rather be, 
for the most part, the same as had so long been con- 
versant with the subject. 

Accordingly, on examining the list of Divines thus 
commissioned, we find them, in the first place, with- 

*» Strjrpe's Cranmer, ii. 4. The Committee of twelve (Heylin, Ref., 
p. 67,) acting under the Archbishop (Cranmer) were : — 

Upper House of Convocation, Lower Home of Convocation, 

Goodrick, Bishop of Ely. Cox, Dean of Ch. Ch., Oxford. 

Holbeach „ Lincoln. May „ St. Paul's. 

Day „ Chichester. Taylor „ Lincoln. 

Skip „ Hereford. Heynes „ Exeter. 

Thirleby „ Westminster. Robertson, Archd. of Leicester. 
Ridley „ Rochester. Redmayne, Master of Trin. Coll., 

Cambridge. 
The Bishops added in the preliminary stage were the Archbishop 
of York, the Bishops of London, Worcester, Norwich, St. Asaph, 
Durham, Salisbury, Coventry, Bristol, Carlisle, St. David's. All the 
first-named twelve signed the Book of 1649, except Day of Chichester. 
Heylin, ibid. See Collier, p. 243. 
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out a single exception', members of C!on vocation. 
Two lists" are given, diflFering only in the number 
of the Bishops; the members of the Lower House 
being in both lists the same. And next, it is worthy 
of remark, that the very first name, after the Arch- 
bishop's, in the list of the smaller Committee, to 
whom the work was ultimately confided, is that of 
Goodrick, Bishop of Ely, the only survivor (Shaxton 
of Salisbury being dead) of the two Bishops placed 
upon the original Revising Committee, appointed by 
Convocation in 1542. Moreover, the number of 
members (six) of the Lower House in this Commission 
is exactly the same as in 1542 ; and the persons may 
well have been the same also ; for we have seen that 
of the entire number no less than seven * had in 1 540 
been engaged in a similar work, — that of discussing 
the number of the Sacraments. These circumstances 
seem to guarantee the continuity and virtual identity 
of this final Committee with that primary one, and so 
to impart the stamp of organic wholeness, as well as 
of convocational authority, to the entire process of Re- 
vision from 1542 to 1549. 

Other points connected with the Revising Com- 
mittee of 1548-9 are well worthy of observation. 
With the view, as is manifest, of investing the work 
with the character of a national act of the whole 



' The only name about which there could be any doubt — all the rest 
being Bishops, Deans, or Archdeacons — ^is that of Dr. Redmayne, Master 
of Trinity College, Cambridge ; but he was certainly a Proctor in Con- 
vocation, (probably for the Chapter of Westminster, of which he was a 
Prebendary,) and carried great weight in its counsels. (See Strype's 
Oranmer, ii. 4, p. 167). 

• The longer in Stillingfleef s MSS., in Burnet, P. ii. p. 61 ; the 
shorter by Heylin, Hist. Ref, p. 57. 

* See above, note p, p. 110. 
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English Church, a large accession of Bishops, making 
eighteen in all, was at the first made to what would 
seem to have been the standing Convocational Com- 
mittee. That all these Bishops, moreover, took a 
part in the preliminary proceedings, is certain, since 
the opinions delivered by them in writing on some 
questions connected with the Eucharist remain on 
record \ 

And we seem to discern, in the selection of the 
entire Commission, a design of representing all the 
great interests concerned in such a matter. The 
Province of York, consisting but of four dioceses, 
was abundantly represented by the Archbishop and 
two Bishops ; that of Canterbury by the Archbishop 
and fourteen Bishops. The two Universities appear 
by the Dean of Christ Church and the Master of 
Trinity College respectively. The former of these, 
again, as Almoner to the King, and others of the Com- 
mittee as his Chaplains, gave the Crown considerable 
though not excessive weight in the deliberations. On 
behalf, again, of the ancient Uses of Salisbury and 
York^ of Lincoln and Hereford, and as the exponents 
of them, the Bishops of those Sees were present ; the 
Use of Bangor being also sufficiently represented, we 
may suppose, by the Bishops of St. Asaph and St. 
David's. 

Nor, as we may remark, did the several Uses, as 
far as we are acquainted with them, fail to be repre- 
sented in the national Use ultimately produced, as 
well as in the Revising Commission. While the Rite 
of Salisbury took the lead for the most part, those of 
York and Hereford, the former more especially, — 
whether as representing the Northern Province, or as 

"^ Burnet, as abore, p. 61 ; Collier, vol. ii. p. 243. 

I 
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possessing more of characteristic difference, — were 
laid under contribution for some important parts of 
the Eucharistic Office. Thus it was York and Here- 
ford, and not Salisbury, that furnished our present 
form for the Tersanctus; York, (with Hereford only 
in part consenting,) that prescribed the words used 
at reception, and in the prayer of humble access*. Of 
the exact characteristics of the Uses of Lincoln and 
Bangor ^ we do not know enough to say whether they 
contributed any special features. 

Meanwhile there was one " Use" which, owing to 
the ecclesiastical circumstances of the times, was so 
far from being (as has been often assumed) the basis 
of this Revision, that it is infinitely improbable that 
it was consulted at all: nor have I discovered any 
indications of its influence. This was the Roman 
Use, as then existing ; the parent, in its purer form, 
as we must ever remember with gratitude, of the 
noble family of English Diocesan Rituals, but by 
that time degenerated, in a far greater degree than 
its children, from its original purity, and really in- 
capable of contributing any counsel of value to the 
English Church. But, in truth, so strong was the 
feeling at this time against "recognising privily or 
openly the Bishop of Rome, his rites, ordinances, and 
fashions ''," that it may be assumed as certain that, 
in this work of revision, she fell back exclusively on 
her national traditions. 

Such then was the constitution, — such the real an- 

' Comp. the Uses in Maskell, p. 124 ; and see Palmer, vol. ii. p. 122. 

7 It is not certain that the MS. irom which Maskell has printed 
the Use of Bangor in his " Ancient Liturgy^" was really a Bangor hook. 
See Ecclesiologist, vol. v., p. 150, New Series. 

■ Protestation of the Lower House of Convocation, 1536, June 28. 
Hecords of Convocation* 
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tecedents and the virtual date, — such the relations to 
the Spiritualty of the Realm and to the Crown, of 
the memorable Commission which was summoned to 
Windsor in January, 1548. 

The work then accomplished was, as we have seen, 
not the beginning, but the summing up and final ela- 
boration of a design, which, dimly entertained by the 
Church for more than thirty years past, had for the 
last seven years been almost unremittingly prosecuted, 
and had made a certain appreciable progress. During 
that time, the Church of this country had advanced far 
in the transition out of what may be called her Latin, 
or rather her mixed Latin and vernacular, into her 
purely English phase and period. And the change 
had fallen fully as much on her Eucharistic as on her 
ordinary ritual. By the end of the year 1547, not 
only were Lessons from Holy Scripture read in Eng- 
lish* on Sundays and Festivals, in the midst of the 
old Matins and Evensong; but the English Litany, 
long ^ familiar to the nation in the Primers, though 
wrought up into a more perfect form in 1544, had 
now superseded, as a prelude to the Sunday and 
Festival Celebration, the mixed English and Latin of 
the Bidding Prayer *". The Epistles and Gospels, now 
for some years past, as we have seen, placed by au- 

• Namely, a chapter of the New Testament at Matins, after the 
Latin Lections ; and one of the Old Testament at Evensong, after the 
Magnificat Injunctions of Edw. VI., 1547. On days for which there 
were nine Lections appointed, three were to be omitted. 

^ For several translations of the Litany contained in the Priiners, 
from the year 1410 onwards, see Maskell, Mon. Bit., voL ii. pp. 95, 
207, 223. 

« For specimens of this mixed form, see the Processionals ; Leslie's 
Transl. Sarum Psalter, p. 9 ; Maskell, Mon. Rit., iii. 343 ; but above 
all, L^Estrange, who gives much curious information about it, Alliance, 
p. 253, &c., Oxf. Ed. It was used before High Mass on Sundays and 
Festivals. 

i2 
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tboritr ID the bandE of tbe pesople m tibe ro-zxinikr. 
Lad br tiie timt that tlie exitiFe Essiisb Cc'imsinQoai 
OJ&oe caJZie into use, in Jm>e, 1549, been for about 
a rear aad fix nymphs past ^ actoaBr read in Ens&k 
at the Celebration^ Tbe Ten Commandments (vith 
the Creed and the Lord's Prarer were also recited 
in En^ish imrnediatelj after the &»pel: a pielade 
to the sul^^equeot more formal inoorpcnution c^ them 
into a somewhat earlier part of the Office; though 
indeed this would seem to hare been a custom of 
very long standing « in the English Church. The re- 
moval of all shrines and lights from the Churches, 
with the exception of two lights upon the principal 
Altar, had concentrated attention upon the high con- 
gregational performance of the great Rite, as com- 
pared with private or subsidiary celebrations. By the 
omission of Prime and the minor Hours, whenever 
there was a Sermon or HomUy, the conjoint' Ordi- 
nary and Eucharistic Office of Sundays and Festivals 

* The rojal InjnnctionSy hj which this and other changes were 
prefcribed ad interim^ were issued in September, 1547. 

' The ProTinclal Synod of Lambeth, under Abp. Peckham (12S1) 
ordered the Creed and Ten Commandments to be exponnded in church 
at least four times a-jear, (Ljndwood, L 7, 11). A constitution of the 
Abp. of York, circ. 1360, exhorts the laity " to hear Goddy's Service 
erery Sunday, and to hear Goddy's Law taught in thy modyr tongve^'^ 
Collier, IL 1, p, 11. 

^ This conjoint use of Matins, Litany and Communion Office on 
Sundays and Festivals, though generally assumed to be a corrup- 
tion of recent date, the result of accident or ignorance, is the ancient 
practice of the English Church, and in some degree of all Churches. 
Ktiither in the East or West was it lawful to celebrate the Holy Com- 
munion unless Matins and Lauds had preceded. And the Litany, in 
some form or other, was universally a prefatory feature of the cele- 
bration. The idea was that the Church's great Rite on these days 
gathered up the ordinary Office into it, and was enriched thereby. 
Bee, for the English rule, Maskell, Anc. Lit., p. 152, ed. 1840. The 
Eastern rule was the same : Qoar, Euchol., p. 47, note 39. 
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• had been reduced to more manageable proportions. 
The Service books, we have seen, had been carefully 
simplified for the use of the Clergy. These various 
provisions had probably imparted an increased reality 
and animation, and a sense of united and congrega- 
^ tional action, to the Sunday and Festival Service of 
the Sanctuary. 

XL But whatever ritual changes, or symptoms of 
change, had thus taken place when the Committee of 
1548 entered on their work, it is certlain that up to 
this time there had been no departure whatever from 
that mode of holding and stating the Eucharistic 
Mystery, which had so long prevailed in Europe. 
Nay, it may be doubted whether the EngUsh or any 
other Church, since the eleventh century, had ever 
formally bound upon itself such strong language upon 
the subject as is found in her dogmatic formularies 
of this period. It far outwent in positiveness the 
language of the Fourth Lateran Council; nor was 
it exceeded, as far as concerns the doctrine of ele- 
mental annihilation, by the subsequent decrees of 
Trent. 

There had been, indeed, even a climax in the ex- 
pressions adopted on this subject in the preceding 
reign. 

In the " Institution of a Christian Man*," or " Bi- 
shop's Book," said to have been composed in Convo- 
cation in 1534, though not published till 1537, it 
was simply affirmed, that "the very selfsame Body 
and Blood of our Saviour which was bom of the 
Blessed Virgin, and suflTered on the Cross, is present 
under the form of Bread and Wine:" expressions 
fully countenanced, had they stood alone, by the lan- 
guage of the early Church. 

» See Collier, ib., p. 39. 
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The brief Articles^ of 1530, howcrer, the eaiUest 
maniff^to of the English Church on the great qoes- 
tions then at issue in the West, declared that 
*' under the form and figure of Bread and \^ilne is 
verily and $uhidantially contained and comprehended 
the very selfsame Body and Blood oi our Saviour 
Jesas Vivnsfi, which was bom of the Virgin Mary 
and suffered on the Cross for our redemption. That 
It 18 corj)orally, really, and in very tuMance exhibited, 
distributeil, and received of all of them which receive 
the said Sacrament'/' 

But the famous Six Articles^ of 1539 were far 
more express as to the annihilation of the elements ; 
affirming that " in the Sacrament of the Altar, after 
the consecration, there remaineth no substance of Bread 
or Wine J nor any other substance, but the Substance 
of Christ, God and Man/' The same doctrine was 
reiterated in 1543, in the "Necessary Doctrine and 
Erudition for any Christian Man /' an enlarged edition 
of the *' Institution,'' known as the " King's Book^" 
*'In the worshipful Sacrament of the Altar," it is 
there affirmed, " the creatures which be taken in the 
use thereof, as Bread and Wine, do not remain still in 
their own substance, but, by virtue of Christ's Word in 
the consecration, be changed and turned into the 
very Substance of the Body and Blood of our Saviour 

^ '^ Articles to stabljshe Christen quietnes and unitie among us and 
to avoyde contentious opinions." They were signed by a majority of 
the Bishops in Convocation, and set forth in the King's name. Collier, 
ii. 2, p. 122. 

* Collier, ibid., p. 124. Strype's citation of the passage (Memorials 
of Cranmor, i. 2,) is very brief and incorrect. 

^ The Six Articles were debated and agreed on both by Convocation 
and Parliament, (31 Henry VIII.) See Collier, ii. 3, p. 168. 

' (yollioi', ii. 3, p. 1H8. This book, as the preface declares, " had 
boon viewed and approved by both Houses of Parliament," and was 
now " Hot forth by the King with the advice of his Clergy,^* 
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Jesus Christ." This was the last doctrinal formula 
set forth in this reign. 

These doctrinal statements, duly sanctioned by the 
Church's"^ authority, continued to be the law of the 
English Church respecting the Eucharist during the 
first year of Edward VI. ; that is, from January to 
December, 1547. At the end of that year they were 
all repealed" at one and the same time. It has indeed 
been supposed by some°, that the latest of these docu- 
ments, (the " Necessary Erudition,") continued to be 
in force during the whole reign of Edward. But on 
the most careful examination, it is certain that such 
was not the case. It was probably held to be di- 
rectly repealed by the Act just referred to, since, 
though not (as it should seem) legalised by a regular 
Act of Parliament, and therefore not strictly coming 
under the statute, it had been approved by both 
Houses before it was " set forth by the advice of the 
clergy." But even if it was not, in this sense, covered 
by the provisions of the Act, it became null and void 
nevertheless. For the same Statute went on to with-^ 
draw a previous Act (31 and 34 Hen. VIII.) by 
virtue of which the King's proclamations set forth by 
advice of his Privy Council, (to which class the " Ne- 
cessary Erudition" belonged,) were to be obeyed as 
though they had been made by the authority of Par- 
liament p. 

^ See the references in the preceding notes. 

° The Act (1 Ed. VI. c. 12, Dec. 1647,) expressly names the Six 
Articles, and includes " aU and every other Act or Acts of Parliament 
concerning doctrine or matters of religion." See Collier, p. 235. 

° See Editor's Note on " The Doctrine of the Real Presence as set 
forth in the Divines of the English Church,*' p. 5. (Parker, 1855.) 

** That this book, including its Eucharistic dogma, ceased at this 
time to be of authority, there are various other reasons for con- 
cluding. Thus it was enforced by Cranmer in his diocese, and for- 
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2. But though the annihilation of the Eucharistic 
elements, and the conversion of their substance into 
the Body and Blood of Christ, had thus, by the with- 
drawal of the doctrinal formularies of the preceding 
reign, ceased to be affirmed by the English Church ; 
it is nevertheless certain that no contravening state- 
ment on these points was at this time adopted by her. 
Deliberately, as it should seem, and with the express 
design of its being submitted to a thorough ventila- 
tion, (which it did not fail to receive,) this whole 
question — the very hinge, as we have seen, of the 
Eucharistic determinations of the West since the 
eleventh century — was left undecided either way by 
the great representative Commission of 1548-9. 

Tlieir labours commenced with the discussion^ al- 
ready referred to, of various Eucharistic questions. 
It is very remarkable, however, that the questions of 
the annihilation or non-annihilation of the elements 
—the natural or supernatural character of the Pre- 
sence of the Body and Blood of Christ — ^were not 
among the points thus discussed. But it is yet more 
important to obsen*e that neither did the Book then 
brought out contain any assertion or decision on these 
subjects. 

That the consecrated Elements were to be esteemed 
the Boily and Blood of Christ, was indeed unequivo- 

bivideu to be lx^Mlcll<^i «^a$u during HeiiTT TIIL's xeign ; bat we 
h<iu- nvnhitt^ vxf it ^s^er th« fii$i timut of £dw»id TI^ iHien ii is mp> 
pctiltv) iv^ m 0»ni(a«r'$ Wtter u> i\iaiai«r, June 10i> 1547. i^CoUier, |k 
d:)^V 'Ilie lVxvn\$hin^ i^lvK «^ii« ^15^.> insksved th»t^'iio sab- 
sunce v>f the brv\(d ;iini wine Tem^n« »fWr vvasecnuott ;"* whick tliere 
¥r^ uo ueed lv> vi<k if il w;ii$ odi^Mi^Y $«> ruled br mn i^xUiii^ law or 
tv^naul^rv. Aud ihe Kit\^$ !Mi$>irer ckturlT implies tliat il wms no! so 
nil^l: »;» W ouIy »$$ure<$ them^ "^tha^t br th« kvs «f Ckureli mnd 
Su;e^ thki S*onuttv^tti i$ v^li^tv^u^T ^jstsuded ^koh contempt* mnd 
viJel^Y di^uu^i^«<>l fivai swuttKin brMd.^ ^Ib^JL fk S7I\ 971). 
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cally declared^ in the Office, by the retention of the 
old language' both at consecration and reception ; 
and also by the Exhortation. But beyond this no- 
thing is defined. The rubric, (1549,) that "men 
must not think less to be received in part (of the 
Bread) than in the whole, but in each the whole Body 
of Christ," does indeed present some appearance of 
leaning to a physical view ; but it cannot be insisted 
upon. On the other hand, the expression " then we 
Bpiritnally eat the Flesh of Christ and drink His 
Blood,'' might seem to incline the other way. - But 
it does not necessarily affirm, nor probably was it in- 
tended to imply, more than that the reception is to 
spiritual purposes and efiects; about which all are 
agreed. 

The restoration of the Cup to the laity, and the 
withdrawal" of the elevation, and shewing to the 
people, of the Elements, were in hke manner indica- 
tions of doctrinal view ; but they were nothing more. 

1 So aJso in the preliminary discussions, twelve of the Bishops (in- 
cluding those of Ely and Chichester, who were in the ultimate Com- 
mittee of twelve,) agreed that there is in the Eucharist '* the present- 
ing of the very Body and Blood of Christ to God the Father, imder the 
form of Bread and Wine . . . That these Eucharistic Elements are 
consecrated with prayer and thanksgiving in remembiance of our 
Saviour's Passion." Others, as Bidley and Holbeach, who also re- 
mained on the Committee, ofiered no denial of this, but only of the posi- 
tion of '' Christ's being there indeed offered and sacrificed." Cox and 
Taylor inclined to the view of a mere remembrance. (Collier, ii. p. 243.) 

' ^ That they may be unto us the Body and Blood of Thy Son Jesus 
Christ." " The Body of our Lord Jesus Christ, which was given for 
thee, preserve," &c. ^^ He hath left in those Holy Mysteries His own 
blessed Body and precious Blood, for us to feed upon spiritually." 
(Exhortation, 1548, 1549.) 

■ First ordered in the form of 1548, in consecrating additional Wine, 
if needed : '' The Priest may go again to the altar, and reverently and 
devoutly prepare and consecrate another (cup) . . . beginning at these 
words, simili modo . . ., and withovt any levation or lifting up,^^ 






O0/i h'/z-A ".f Ci'^'MC 'Oa "^im "lie isc ant TsxJSi 

Ai^ tfA:,-^-: i>fj^/ui z mitt oi ict in ^aac "iiie pr> 
f^?*^ ♦a '/»: ^iP %i.^iraKii:rT T*svxT*d, & mj x ^Mt to 

rfr^ia^ifc;^ b D^, I SIT, c^ tbc Cjcczizal biok* of the 
yf*:fAA\s,y f^;rri, er^ t?-c^ Esxl^i Cbarta pr:cecded to 
*:% {;f ^>^ ;r;, T rf^-c'.* >>f. or, t;.^ f :;r:bc:r pcinis oi the cod- 
r{>t>vfi '/f Utf'. fci.^:r;^Tj^«, aa-d the nature of the Euclui- 
nittj/; lV;vrr*c^;, During that time these qoestions 
♦r^rr^j AhfMm^'A * with a freedom nnkiiown to the days 
of iti^; Hix AriU:U:n, and in the most pabhe, and eren 
ffiji'ufitiil lUHUUf^r. Tlie)' were manifestiT open qnes- 
iihun, uhi ruU'A hy any existing hiw. And it is ftur- 
tfi^T f/> be muxarViA^ that pablic disputations upon 
tfi'Tfri w<5nj presided over by some of the very persons * 



* *Y\m \i*$tiV of \ttifi WM not only prepared, as we hare Been, by a 
rV/frirnliUMf <(Mmnaiiri^ from Convocation, but also set forth ''by the 
MixirH. of UiM HiNh/;pN ill Parliament, and of all other the learned men 
of iliM rntiirn, /w /^^/V Sij7iAt(U and conMtitutlons provinciaL^^ Letter of 
itiM I'livy (UfUtwW to Honnor, July 23, 1^49, in Wilkins, iv. 35. See 
)liiiiU)f'li« Huf.f p. 212. 

•♦ A«, r«»r ♦i»iii.iii|»l«», at Oxford, before the Visitors of the University, 
MM,y, \t)i\i \ tiud nt Oiitribrid^u, boforo the King's Commissioners, June, 
IMU, An IhIm mn 1)oo. 1501, a diHputation was held between Cecil, 
<1ii>iii>, (Vii, Mini Yduii^i nn to the sonso of the words, "This is My 
IIhiIv/' f<h||iM*K Ciiiumor, ii. ild. 

* TliM OHlnhl VUltofM woro J)r. Cox, (the Chancellor,) Holbeach, 
llM.ViutH, iMitl U\m% UJoUiui, ii. 4, p. ^73.) The King's Commissioners 
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to whom the Revision of the Offices had been com- 
mitted in 1549, and who, as we shall hereafter see 
reason for believing, very probably continued to su- 
perintend the work in its next stage. 

At length, in Nov. 1552, the Second Book of Ed- 
ward VI. was put forth, containing a distinct declara- 
tion as to the points on which the English Church had 
thus for several years absolutely suspended her judg- 
ment; and of the full and free discussion of which 
she had during that time been an attentive spectator. 
A suspension and pause, it must surely be said, not 
without a certain fitness and nobility, and lending not 
a little of weight to the decision ultimately arrived at. 
For it marked at once her sense of the cardinal nature 
of the points at issue, and her backwardness to re- 
verse, without the fullest deliberation and the clearest 
conviction, what had nominally at least been the mind 
and judgment of the West for five centuries. 

It is of some moment, however, that we should 
clearly apprehend two points concerning the Book 
of 1552, in which this important declaration first ap- 
peared: namely, first, the exact relation in which it 
stood to the former Book of 1549; and, secondly, 
the authority by which it was sanctioned. 

(1.) As to the first point, the one decisive con- 
sideration, by which all minor doubts must be abso- 
lutely ruled, is, that the Second Book adopted as its 
basis, without any qualification or reserve whatever, 
the doctrinal positions of the First. The Statute ^ by 
which it was authorized, in a preamble, doubtless pro- 
ceeding from the Divines who conducted the Revision, 

at Cambridge were Qoodrick, Ridley, May and others. (Ibid., p. 276.) 
All these were on the Committee of 1 549. See above, p. Ill, note q. 
y The Act of Uniformity, 6 &.6 Edw. VI. c. 1. 
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ov^r.t^'v^: Oft a^j r^iiicT siipp^sica than tbtf the 
liiwx.^;tt TTKaie r/> /%ger es:ceiz:(ed L3 be the Body 
^A Vn^^A of CLrUi. Bo: wh^i we axidder the 
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t^k frbkb it was left to this second Reiiskm to 
l^^rfoffff, UHuitU^ to eradicate opinions of such long 

• Bj CoIlkT, p. 320. 
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standing, and so deeply rooted in the general belief ; 
— when we remember the extraordinary stringency of 
the decisions laid down in the late reign as to the 
annihilation of the Elements, and as to the Presence 
of the Body and Blood of Christ in their natural Sub- 
stance, as well as the obstinacy of the recent dispu- 
tations on these points: — we can be at no loss to 
account for even an excess of caution in removing 
from the Revised Office expressions which seemed to 
favour the doctrines just mentioned. And in this 
way we can reconcile the enfeebled condition of the 
Office in point of doctrinal expression about the Pre- 
sence of the Body and Blood of Christ, with the earnest 
disclaimer, prefixed to it, of any desire to abandon 
that or any other position of the former Book. The 
alterations, the Revisers assure us in the same pre- 
amble, — and we are bound to believe them, — were 
suggested not by any dissatisfaction on their part with 
the former Book, or any dissent from it, but only " for 
divers doubts raised for the fashion and ministration 
of the same; rather by the curiosity'* (i.e. disposition 
to find fault) " of the minister(s) and mistakers, than 
of any other worthy cause.'' The " doubts " had re- 
ference, we may be sure, to a supposed recognition *, 
by the former Office, of the conversion of substance, 
and of the natural mode of Presence. Hence, — ^namely, 
as a disclaimer of those particular doctrines, and not 
(so the preamble assures us) with any view of dis- 

• Thus the rubric about the reception of the whole Body of Christ, 
(see above, p. 121,) was withdrawn at the desire of Bucer, on the 
principle that it might give occasion to the ignorant or contentious to 
suppose '* that the Body and Blood of Christ was really offered as if 
locally included in the particles of Bread." Buceri Oensura, c. 1. 
See ^^ The Doctrine of the Real Presence as set forth in Divines of the 
English Church," by the late Dr. Wright, p. 7, Editor's note. 
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P/rm^ IV/>k, wj» th^ e?««itial and cfearacceristic por- 
jK>*^ ^>f tJi^ nf::ir Revi.w>n, towards which alooe any 
nU^fitifffi^ of order or expre^ion were directed, — is 
d^.^ty ^^Ji.^berJ by the arowal frith which it sets 
#/fjfc^ by tbf; %^%h^\t\f'A judgmeBC of the Giarch on this 
\ffmi \n the int^?rval, — and by the pointed expressions 
i4 th^ n^jw mhricn up</n it, "As concerning the 
HiU'jfifmutfi] Bread and Wine/' — so it was declared, 
in language which has fixed the faith of the English 
(Jhiirch and iU offiihoote for three handred years, — 
''they remain rtill in their very natural substances; 
and M (jonc/ijrning the Natural Body and Blood of our 
Haviour (vhriHt, they are in Heaven and not here/' 

One W(;r(l it irmy be necessary to say with reference 
I/O the rubric just quoted, which was left out in 
two niibmjcinent Revisions, (1559, 1604,) but restored,, 
with the alteration of one expression, at the latest Re- 
vinion of 1002. In the original form of this rubric it 
Im (hHy*hu*o(l, timt '' no adoration is due, or ought to be 
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done unto any real and essential Presence there being 
of Christ's natural Body and Blood/' This was al- 
tered, in the later and still existing form, into " any 
corporal Presence of Christ's natural Flesh and Blood." 
Both forms subjoin, as above, that " the natural Body 
and Blood of our Saviour Christ are in Heaven and 
not here ; it being against the truth of Christ's true 
natural Body," ("Christ's natural Body," 1662,) "to 
be at one time in more places than one." To those 
unversed in the language of theology, and in the dis- 
tinctions necessary to be maintained in stating and 
holding the Eucharistic Mystery, both these passages 
alike would probably seem to deny any Presence what- 
soever of Christ's Body and Blood. And in this sense 
the rubric of 1552 has been almost universally under- 
stood. But the truth is that, in both forms of the 
rubric alike, it is not the " Flesh (or Body) and Blood" 
absolutely, but, (very emphatically and with a pointed 
reiteration,) " The natural Flesh and Blood," " the na- 
tural Body and Blood," (the " true natural Body," 
1552,) — that is to say, after their natural manner of 
existence, — that are denied to be present. The em- 
phasis is upon the term " natural" in both cases. The 
change of the words " real and essential" into " cor- 
poral" at the last Review, though suggested by the 
fear of the former term being misunderstood, does not 
in reality make any difference as to the sense. The 
thing denied in both cases is the natural manner of 
Presence. The principle already dwelt upon as the 
only allowable one for interpreting the Book of 1552, 
absolutely requires this acceptation of the rubric ; and 
the carefully emphasized wording of it, in that Book 
more especially, fully justifies it. 

(2.) As to the authority by which the new Revision 
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was coDihicted, and the Book of 1552 sanctkxied, we 
are but imperfecciT informed. Yec enough is known 
to settle, practkallT, the mnch-dispiited qaesti<» of the 
light in which it ooght to be regarded. 

After the patting forth of the Book o( 1549, ritual 
measures still continued to engage the attention of 
the Church. EarlT in NoTember of that year an Act^ 
was passed for calling in the old Senrice-books. Mea- 
sures of this kind, as we hare seen abundant reason 
for believing, would, as a general rule, originate with 
Convocation, or with those who, by a kind of tacit 
understanding, were entrusted by them firom time to 
time with the conduct of such matters. In January, 
1550, another Act^ was passed for drawing up ''a 
Form and manner of making and consecrating of 
Archbishops and Bishops, Priests and Deacons, imd 
other Ministers of the Church, by six Prelates, and 
six other men of this Realm, learned in God's Law, 
hy the King's Majesty to be appointed and assigned.'* 
One of the Prelates so appointed, (the only name re- 
corded,) was Heath of Worcester, who was imprisoned 
for refusing to act, and subsequently deprived. 

There is good reason for believing that it was by 
this Commission that the Revision of 1552 was con- 
ducted. 

It will be observed that the constitution of it — six 
Bishops and six Divines — is precisely the same as that 
of the Commission of 1548-9, except that the Arch- 
bishop then presided in addition : as indeed he may 
have been intended to do now. And the work of 
providing an Ordinal, by a revision of the old Ponti- 

*» 3 and 4 Edw. VI., c. 10 ; Collier, p. 286. 
• 3 and 4 Edw. VL, c. 12 ; Collier, p. 288. 
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fical OflSces, (which was the course adopted,) is so pro- 
perly supplemental to that of revising the other ancient 
Service-books, that it is inconceivable that it should 
have been committed to altogether different* hands. 
Now of the original Commission of twelve (1549), we 
find certain members continuing to be employed about 
this time in Church matters : acting, for example, as 
Commissioners, whether (as we have already seen,) at 
Eucharistic discussions, or in carrying out Church dis- 
cipline*. Others of the Bishops and Divines dissented 
more or less from the proceedings of 1549. We may 
plausibly conjecture that the present Commission in- 
cluded most or all of the former class ; with the ad- 
dition of such Bishops, perhaps, as Poynet of Rochester, 
and such Divines as Parker and Rowland Taylor. 

But however this be, there is some evidence ' that 
the Commission did not restrict themselves to drawing 
up a revised Ordinal, but laid before Convocation, to- 
wards the close of 1550, some questions respecting the 
Book of 1549 in general, and the Eucharistic Office 
more especially. Some of the points ultimately altered 
in the Revision, such as the words used at reception, 
were certainly discussed at that time, and were the 
subject of messages between the two Houses. The 
Lower House was to report upon them to the Upper : 



* Such were Oanmer, Qoodrick, Ridley, and Holbeach ; of the 
Lower House, Cox, May, Taylor, and Heynes : who were on a Com- 
mission about Church Discipline, Nov. 1549—1551. See Collier, Re- 
cords, No. 61. 

• Day alone did not sign the Book of 1549. Skip and Thirlehy did, 
but protested against the Act of Uniformity. (Collier, p. 264). Strype 
adds that ^' probably Robertson and Redman liked it as little.*' (Mem. 
Edw. VI., i. 11). Day and Thirleby also protested against the Act for 
a new Ordinal. Collier, p. 288. 

' See Procter on the Common Prayer, p. 28. ^ 
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been expected, was to rererse tlie ecclesiastical mem- 
rare%, doctrinal and ritual, <^* the preceding rdgn. 
Ail a preliminarr step, it was manifestlT necessaiy to 
d^ynde what fonnularies were or were not at that time 
binding r/n the Chorch, as well as to lay down a doc- 
trinal baKiii for the repeal of them. Two propositions^ 

r r>/||i«r, p, 5 1 0, Oardwell, Two Boofa of Edw. VL Pkcf. p. xix. 

* r, Ml/1 « Kdw, VL Collier, p. 321. 

* A» lii/iley, ^>/X, l^iimer, Hooper, Poynet, &c. 

* Oct. ir//)3. O/lJier, p. 336, 365. 
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were accordingly subscribed in the Lower House, by 
all but five members, who, in a debate of ten days' 
duration, made an able resistance. The first propo- 
sition " asserted the natural Presence of Christ in the 
Sacrament of the Altar/' By the other, the autho- 
rity of a certain Catechism, published in the preced- 
ing reign \ was denied, on the ground "that it was 
not set forth by the agreement of that House." This 
was evidently the only formula which it was deemed 
possible to repudiate on behalf of the Church. 

And it is worthy of remark, that it was argued on 
behalf of this Catechism, " that the said House had 
granted authority to make ecclesiastical laws to certain 
persons to be appointed by the King, and that what 
they had set forth might well be said to be done in 
Synod." The House on a division, as has been said, dis- 
allowed this plea : whether as to the principle of dele- 
gation alleged, or merely as to the particular work for 
which authority was claimed on that principle, is not 
clear. In the latter case we have a plain recognition of 
that conjoint working of the Convocation and Crown, 
which has been above represented as pervading the 
Church proceedings of this period. But in either case, 
the exception made to the authority of this Catechism 
incontestably proves that no such objection lay against 
that of the Book of 1552, since the Marian Convoca- 
tion would certainly have disallowed it in the same 
way, had it been possible. We conclude, therefore, 
that, directly or indirectly, this Book was deemed by 
the Convocation itself to have received its sanction'". 

> May 20, 1663. It is ascribed to Poynet or Noel. 

^ I have not touched upon the Articles of 1662, so called, but really 
issued in June, 1663, the very last month of Edward's life. Their Con- 
Yocational authority is uncertain. (See Hardwick, Ref., p. 232, and 
History of the Articles.) 

k2 
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And accordingly the Parliament, thus armed with 
the sanction of Convocation, and acting in concert 
with that body, (such is evidently the course of the 
proceedings here described, though the scanty convo- 
cational records leave it to be inferred,) proceeded in 
the following month, (Nov. 22,) to repeal" those sta- 
tutes of the former reign by which the First and 
Second Books were established. This Act of repeal, 
then, while it reminds us that the Second Book was in 
no way intended to reverse, but to supplement the 
First, — the Acts for both continuing to stand on the 
Statute-book together, — is also peculiarly full to 
our present point : namely, that the Second Book of 
Edward, in the idea of those who had the best means 
of knowing, and the least reason for favouring its pre- 
tensions, stood on precisely the same footing of eccle- 
siastical and temporal sanction as the First. 

4. It only remained for the English Church, after 
the temporary retrogression which marked the reign 
of Mary, to enter upon what has proved hitherto her 
final stage, her settled and enduring mind, in point of 
Eucharist ic doctrine. The characteristic of this era, 
extending from the first year of the reign of Elizabeth 
to the present hour, is not the aflSrmation of any 
fresh point of belief as to the Eucharistic Mystery, 
beyond those two cardinal ones which were succes- 
sively defined by the First and Second Books of 
Edward; but the aflBrmation of them both in con- 
junction, freely and e/v animo, as positions no longer 
doubted of or deemed incompatible, but as alike ne- 
cessary to sound belief. 

This was done, for the most part, by recalling or 
strengthening, as occasion arose, the language both of 

» 1 Mar. Sess. 2, c. 2. Collier, p. 360. 
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the one and the other formulary. The restoration, in 
the main, in 1559, of the Second Book of Edward, 
(conducted still, we remark, by some ° of the Revisers 
of 1549,) involved the belief that the consecrated 
Elements retain ^ their proper nature. But this was 
accompanied, on the other hand, by the reinstatement 
of the old formula of reception, (in conjunction with 
the newer) : a recognition no less of the view of 1549, 
as to the Things received. The Articles of 1562 and 
1571^ while adopting on one side additional and posi- 
tive language'' as to the real reception of the Body 
and Blood of Christ, only under a spiritual mode of 
existence, reiterated on the other, like the Second 
Book, the denial of the conversion of substance". 
The additions made to the Catechism in the reign of 
James I., in 1604, strengthened the former of these 
positions. The recal, at the Restoration, in 1662, of 
the famous rubric of the Second Book of Edward, 
which had been dropped out in the interval, added a 
final reassertion of the latter. At the same time, the 

• As Oox and May. The others were Parker, Grindal, Pilklngton, 
Bill, and Smith. 

p ** Grant that we, receiving these Thy creatures of Bread and Wine," 
&c. Prayer of Consecration, 1 652, 1 559. 

^ They were sanctioned by Convocation and the Crown in 1562 ; by 
Parliament in 1571. 

' " The Body of Christ is ^iven, taken, and eaten in the Supper 
only after a heavenly and spiritual manner." Art. 28, 1562. Geste, 
Bishop of Rochester, in a letter to Cecil, Dec. 22, 1556, disavowed any 
intention of denying by this article, " of his own pennynge," the proper 
Presence of the Body of Christ. " I told him [the Bishop of Gloucester] 
plainly, that this word oiiely did not exclude the Presence of Christ' b 
Body, but only the grossenesse and sensibleness in the receiving 
thereof." (Lately printed from the original in the State-Paper Office.) 

■ '^ Transubstantiation (or the change of the substance of the Bread 
and Wine) is repugnant to the plain words of Scripture, overthroweth 
the nature of a Sacrament, and hath given occasion to many super- 
stitions." Art. 28. On these last words, compare above, p. 66, 
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provision made, in this latest Revision of the OflBce for 
a distinct act of Oblation of the elements, and for 
manual actions at consecration, similar to those an- 
ciently used, brought back in a great degree the more 
fully expressed mind of the First Book of Edward as 
to that side of the Mystery. 

We may add, while speaking of the recognition by 
the English Church of this side of the truth, that in 
documents less formally bound upon her than those 
which have been alleged hitherto, the expressions 
occur of " receiving the Body and Blood under the 
form of Bread and Wine*." "Thou hast received 
into thine own possession the everlasting Verity, our 
Saviour Jesus Christ. Thou hast received His Body, 
which was once broken, and His Blood, which was 
shed for the remission of thy sins. Doubt not of the 
truth of this matter, how great and high soever these 
things he^." "Look up with faith upon the holy 
Body and Blood of thy God, marvel with reverence, 
touch It with the mind, receive It vdth the hand of 
thy heart, take It fully with thy inward mind ""." 

A well-known typical instance will probably best 
illustrate the position of the later English Church as 
regards the Mystery of the Eucharist. It is not un- 
frequently said that that position is, both as to its 
essence, and as a matter of historical fact, a com- 
promise. There is some truth in this. But then it 
must be remembered that the true Eucharistic Doctrine 
is itself of the nature, in some sort, of a compromise. 

» Notice subjoined to the Homilies of 1547 — 1649: "Hereafter 
shall follow Homilies .... of the due receiving of His blessed Body 
and Blood, under the form of Bread and Wine." 

" Homily of the R-esurrection, for Easter-day, 1562. 

' Homily of the Sacrament, 1562. 
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It involves an assent to two facts which we do not 
profess fully to reconcile. And on occasion, the true 
holding or stating of a mystery of this kind may 
perfectly well result from a compromise between 
parties. Something of the kind took place as to the 
words now used in our Office at the reception of the 
Elements. 

The First Book of Edward VI. had prescribed for 
this purpose words anciently in use in this Church^; 
"The Body, (or the Blood) of our Lord Jesus Christ 
preserve thy body and soul unto everlasting life :" — 
the Second Book (1552) quite another form; "Take 
and eat this (or " drink this,") in remembrance, &c., 
and feed on Him in thy heart, &c." These two forms 
were, in the Book of Elizabeth (1559), combined into 
one, which continues in use to this day. Now of the 
two original formulae, the first confessedly embodies 
the recognition of the fact that the Elements are the 
Body and Blood of Christ ; for such is the accredited 
sense of the similar formulae in the Liturgies of all 
Churches. And on this ground, and as bearing this 
sense, doubtless, were they restored in the Book of 
Elizabeth. The other formula no less confessedly 
witnesses that the Elements remain in their natural 
substance, and that they may be eaten ; and that the 
manner of reception of the Body and Blood of Christ 
is not ordinary and physical, but beside nature, spiri- 
tual and heavenly. Now it is true that many of 
those who at the time severally urged the retention 
of one or other of these formulae, desired to exclude 

^ The Use of York has *' Corpus et sanguis Domini nostri Jesu Christi 
custodiat corpus meum et animam meam in vitam seternam." The 
mention of " body and soul" is peculiar to the York Use. It is found 
also in the famous Missa published by Flaccius Illyricus (Bona, p. 
532, App.) ; and in the Mozarabic Rite. 
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thereby the doctrine contained in the other. But it 
cannot be said of either form that it properly involves 
such an exclusion. Each one only upholds its own 
side of the Mystery. The older part of the formula 
does not in the least affirm or imply the natural mode 
of Presence, however some may have desired to under- 
stand it so. Nor does the newer part at all exclude 
the Presence, however others, again, may have chosen 
so to take it. While the combined form — whether 
the best possible or not for the administration of 
the Elements, which is another question — does cer- 
tainly embody very distinctly the two sides of the 
Mystery. And in this sense, there is every reason for 
saying, did the mass of the Church and nation at that 
time accept it. And though, as regards others, a 
compromise at the time, it is no less a truth for all 
time, — a conjunction of two sides of a truth for a long 
time divorced; — the old Eucharistic Verity affirmed 
in the old manner, by the equal presentation of two 
terms, without any attempt at reconciling them, or 
any sacrifice of either to the supposed requirements of 
the other. 

And surely it is most remarkable, and sheds a 
parting gleam of Eucharistic peace and unity over 
the West and over Christendom, as represented by 
the different elements then contending within the 
bosom of the English Church, that by the space of 
ten years after this combination of the two forms, and 
mainly on the ground of it, men of all minds " gene- 
rally (i. e. universally) repaired to their parish churches 
without doubt or scruple'." That each party did so 

* Sir Edward Coke, speech against Garnet ; Q. Elizabeth, Letter to 
Walsingham ; Saunders de Schismate ; Heylin's Hist, of Bef., p. 110. 
The fact is admitted by later ^man Catholic historians, as Eibeda- 
neira de Schismate ; Butler's English Catholics, iii. p. 156. 
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because they found their own particular view repre- 
sented, rather than from a perception that the com- 
bined formula was a true and harmonious rendering 
of Eucharistic truth, may be admitted. 

But the fact of their continued acquiescence, until 
it was cut short, as to the one party, by papal ana- 
thema, (1570,) is, imder all the circumstances, a weighty 
testimony as to what is even instinctively felt to be 
the true path of Eucharistic safety and truth. Nor is 
it less significant that Pope Pius IV., as is well 
attested*, offered to recognise the Office thus con- 
stituted. Whatever be thought of this homage from 
opposite quarters, as a feature of those times, the 
rightly instructed mind of the present day may well 
discern in the formula referred to, taken in connection 
with its history, the lineaments of the ancient mode of 
holding the Eucharistic Verity. 

Such was the process by which the ancient view 
of the Eucharistic Mystery was finally recovered in 
this country. Let it not be thought that an excess 
of care has been bestowed in tracing it out in these 
pages; nor yet that undue importance has been at- 
tached to the recovery of the two points insisted on, 
— the recognition of the consecrated Elements as the 
Body and Blood of Christ, neither less nor more; 
and the continuance at the same time of those Ele- 
ments in their proper nature. Simple and easy, indeed, 
as has been elsewhere insisted on, and was manifested 
by the experience of a thousand years, is the task of 
holding to these two positions, once admitted and 
embraced. But to recover the due and conjoint hold- 

*' Hallam's Hist, of England, p. 155 ; Strype's Annals, i. 221. See 
also a recent pamphlet on the subject, by Chancellor Harington. 
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ing of them when once lost, is neither simple nor 
easy : nor can too much attention be paid to the pro- 
cess by which it was effected in the one country and 
Church in the world which alone has been known to 
accomplish it. 

And again, the importance of these two positions 
is really unspeakable. Single and simple points in 
themselves, and at first sight of very unequal moment, 
they are nevertheless the very poles, the upper and 
the nether, between which the whole body and sphere 
of Eucharistic truth lies, and rotates securely. Dis- 
lodged from either of them, the entire mass becomes 
disorganized, and enters (as is exemplified by the 
history of continental Europe), on an erratic course, 
ever more and more divergent from the true, and 
of which none can foresee the termination. Duly 
resting upon them, on the contrary, it tends to 
perform unerringly its proper functions, revolving in 
its appointed orbit, and answering the great purposes 
of its being. 

Thus, at length, after the lapse of about five hun- 
dred years, from the earliest condemnation of Beren- 
garius, in language subversive of the Eucharistic 
Mystery, in 1050, to the putting forth of the First 
and Second Books of Edward VL, and of that of Eli- 
zabeth, in 1549 — 1559, was that Mystery once more 
both rightly enunciated, and ritually embodied, in one 
Church and nation of the West. The East, which 
had never wavered either in her dogmatic affirmation 
or her ritual expression of the ancient Eucharistic 
belief, found once again an echo and a response in a 
portion of the Western Church. The chasm which 
had so long separated the two great Christian families 
on this subject, — a diversity far more mournful in its 
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visible effects than that more famous and more promi- 
nent one concerning the Procession of the Holy Spirit, 
— was now at last, to a certain extent, bridged over. 
One member, at any rate, of the family which had de- 
parted from the truth, had avowed its error, and re- 
entered into harmony with that which had always 
been faithful. In some sense, therefore, it might be 
said that the image of the ancient Eucharistic concord 
— we cannot say more — ^had reappeared upon earth, 
and that the Church of God, in one of the most im- 
portant points in which it had ever differed within 
itself, was, representatively at least, at one again. And 
though subsequently the Eastern Church, or the 
Greek portion of it rather, gave in a nominal adhesion 
to the speculative error of the West, her practical 
belief has remained uninfluenced by it. The true 
and the false Eucharistic doctrine have, therefore, 
since the middle of the sixteenth century, been re- 
presented respectively by the Churches of the East, 
with England, on the one hand ; and by the remaining 
Churches of the West on the other. 

Whether, in the good Providence of God, some 
future chronicler of the Church's Eucharistic history 
may have the happy task of recording a wider and 
more universal pacification on this head, it is not for 
us to prognosticate. At present there is little ap- 
pearance of such a consummation. As in th^ days of 
the elder Economy, the Church of God, in respect of 
Eucharistic belief and practice, lies to this hour in 
two great and unequal divisions : the one, and by far 
the larger portion, having of its own mind, like the 
Ten Tribes of old, violently broken away from the 
ancient oneness in the faith ; the lesser portion cleav- 
ing to it. And besides these two well-defined masses, 
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there are, moreover, those various bodies of Chris- 
tians in the West who are as outcasts, cleaving to 
neither of the two great divisions, but having lost 
Apostolic descent and order as well as Eucharistic 
truth. It is much that in this matter the East, the 
Judah of the latter days, stands not altogether alone ; 
one tribe of the West, though but a little one, like 
Benjamin of old, being with her. But no Christian 
can view such a state of things without earnest sorrow. 
Who is there but would unite in a desire and prayer, 
often entertained, and in no point more necessary 
than in this of Eucharistic unity, that it would please 
the Great Head of the Church that " the days may 
come" when, in the words of the three great prophets 
of the dispersion and captivity, " the house of Judah 
shall walk wdth the house of Israel," " and they shall 
be no more two nations, neither shall they be divided 
into two kingdoms any more at all :" nor only so, but 
when " He shall assemble the outcasts of Israel, and 
gather together the dispersed of Judah, from the four 
corners of the earth *." 

XII. I proceed to speak of one or two consequences 
which have been supposed to flow from the manner of 
holding the Eucharistic Mystery here set forth as that 
of the Church Universal for the first thousand years, 
and of the English Church for the last three centuries. 
It is well at all times — at the present time it is perhaps 
very especially needful — that such supposed or alleged 
consequences should be duly examined. 

First, then, if the Elements become by consecration 
the Body and Blood of Christ, so that we may say 
that That Body and Blood are thereafter truly present, 
does it not follow that They must be worshipped with 

^' Jer. iii. 18 ; Ezek. xxxyii. 22 ; Isa. xi., 12. 
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Divine adoration, since He, whose Body and Blood 
they are, is Very God ? Or, if not the Elements them- 
selves, by reason of their retaining the nature of crea- 
tm-es, so that to worship them would be idolatry ^ ; yet 
must not the Presence of That Body and Blood be 
worshipped, even as the Presence of .Christ Himself in 
Heaven, or in the days of His Flesh ? Does not Their 
Presence involve the proper Presence of Christ ; and is 
not That Presence, at any rate, to be worshipped ? 

These questions are asked, by persons differently 
minded, in a very different spirit. By some, the 
affirmation of them is eagerly pressed as an inevitable 
conclusion from the premises : by others it is no less 
earnestly deprecated; while yet they see no escape 
from such a conclusion, except by rejecting the pre- 
mises themselves. 

Now as to the question in its first and most strin- 
gent form, we know how it is answered by the Western 
Church of the last six hundred years. From about 
the year 1200 ^ or a little later, the claim of the con- 
secrated Elements to be worshipped with the self- 
same adoration as God Almighty sitting upon His 
Throne in Heaven, has been openly affirmed both by 
Divines and Councils. That portentous conclusion 
has not, it is true, been carried out in all its results, 
but only in some of them. Worship of some kind is 
indeed prescribed, and doubtless, both by outward 

^ This is aU but universally admitted by Roman writers, viz. that 
if it were conceded that the elements retained their substance after 
consecration, it would be idolatry to worship them. Muratori, (de Beb. 
Lit. c. 19,) seems at a loss what to think : **• Si Patres censuissent 
perdurare adhuc panis et vino substantiam, adorationem improbassent, 
ne cultus uni Deo debitus simul creaturse redderetur, (ita enim Lu- 
theranis videtur, an jure, non inquiro),^* 

« See above, sect. vi. p. 66, and p. 87. 
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gesture and inward affection of the mind, habitually 
offered. But by an inconsistency for which we may 
well be thankful, no prayer*^ or other service is in 
public authorized rituals addressed to the Elements, 
but still, as of old before this doctrine was heard of, 
to God and to Christ in Heaven, and in Heaven only. 
This, however, makes no difference as to the specu- 
lative tenet, which is avowed and maintained without 
any limitation or qualification whatever. 

In this form, the tenet of Eucharistic adoration is 
little likely to be entertained by members of the Eng- 
lish Church, since it is so clearly and emphatically 
rejected in her formularies, as already referred to®. 
To worship the Elements themselves would be, it is 
admitted among us, idolatry. But the other and 
more modified claim, of Divine adoration being due*, 
after the consecration of the Elements, to the Presence 
of Christ's Body and Blood, or to the Presence of 
Christ Himself, as involved* therein, stands on some- 
what different grounds. It is alleged on its behalf, 
that it does not contravene any admitted principle of 
Christianity ; — it is found, rightly or wrongly, to have 
peculiar attractiveness for a deeply reverential order 
of mind ; — ^the countenance of antiquity is confidently 
claimed for it; — and it is openly avowed and acted 
on by members of the English Church. On this ac- 
count, however devoid of foundation it may be, it 
demands our serious consideration. 

<* The exceptions are so rare as to prove the rule ; which, indeed, 
is strongly insisted upon. Thus Bona remarks, that the hymn ^'O 
salutaris hostia/' was sung during the elevation in some Churches of 
France, and sancti(Hied hy a provincial council at Cologne ; but that 
another Synod, (Augustana, c. 18,) while permitting this, commended 
silent ad<»:ation in preference. Rer. Lit. ii 13, 2. 

* Above, sect. xi. 
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Since, however, there is manifestly a close connec- 
tion, with whatever of real distinction, between the two 
kinds of adoration which are thus, without the English 
Church and within it, claimed as a consequence of 
the consecration of the Elements, it will be best to 
survey the subject as one whole, and in all its bearings. 

It will be admitted, then, in the first place, that all 
manner of Euchaxistic tenets ultimately stand and are 
based upon the original Institution of Christ Himself, 
as recorded in the Gospels, and further unfolded or 
alluded to in them, and in the Apostolic Epistles. 
All that any Church, or any Liturgy, even to the 
most elaborate, can legitimately aim at, is to render 
the Mind of Christ as intended and expressed in that 
awful Institution. To watch His Hand, His Eye, 
His Voice, — ^to gather His Intent, to understand His 
Action, to do as He bade us do ; — this, since the days 
of the Apostles themselves, has been, and ever must 
be, the Church's only study, — all her lore, all her 
wisdom, — ^in the matter of Eucharistic celebration. 
What He did, and said, and intended, and left for 
us to imitate in our measure, — that is the text and 
the rubric of all our Eucharistic ritual ; the norm and 
measure of all our Eucharistic thoughts, and words, 
and actions. 

Accordingly, the particular opinion to be held, and 
the practices to be adopted, as a result of the conse- 
cration of the Eucharistic Elements, depend solely 
and entirely upon what He divinely intended, and 
was from the first understood to intend, in reference 
to this part of the subject. To think or do either less 
or more .than what was thus designed by Him for His 
Church, is what none can wisely or safely desire. 

What, then, did He say or do, or what did His 
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Apostles after Him unfold, that tends to prescribe 
the conceptions we should form, the mind we should 
entertain and carrv out, with reference to the conse- 
crated Elements ? Or what did the whole Church for 
the first thousand or more vears of her existence, with 
one consent, understand Him to have prescribed in 
the matter, and how did she give ritual eflFect and 
expression to it ? 

Now had our Lord said that the Elements conse- 
crated by Him were either singly or jointly Himself, 
much more had He said that they were God, or had 
any Apostle declared as much ; — were it possible that 
the same Thing should thus be at once the creature 
and the Creator, or that the Creator should be thus 
made, as is daringly afiirmed, out of the creature; 
and had it been revealed to us that it was even so : — 
then the case would have been far difiFerent. 

But what did Christ say ? And certainly He said 
not of either Element, " This is God ;" no, nor yet, 
'' This is Myself," " This is the Son of God,'' or " the 
Son of Man." No : He said, " This is My Body, which 
is being given for you ;" " This is My Blood, which is 
being shed for you." He said no less than this ; — 
but He said no more. Nor did His Apostles in any 
way amplify or supplement that primary declaration. 
St. Paul, for example, does not say, " The Bread which 
we break" is Christ, nor even that it is " the commu- 
nication or partaking of Christ ;" but " of the Body of 
Christ :" nor that " the Cup which we bless" is Christ, 
or even " the partaking of" Christ ; but " of the Blood 
of Christ." He might, indeed, with all truth have 
used the second of these forms of speech, with refer- 
ence to the participation of Christ Himself, conse- 
quent upon the participation of those Eleiiients, which 
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are His Body and Blood. But it is worthy of re- 
mark, and may well have been a divinely provided 
safeguard against error, that he does not say so ; but 
here and elsewhere reproduces, as the strict and true ac- 
count of what is directly partaken of in Eucharistic re- 
ception, the same as Christ Himself had given ; namely, 
that it is His Body and Blood that are received. 

The only passage of Holy Scripture which presents 
any appearance, even, of identifying the Eucharistic 
Elements with Christ, is that in which our Lord says 
of Himself, "I am the Bread of Life;*' and again, 
" He that eateth Me, even he shall live by Me'/' But, 
besides the ordinary rule of Scripture interpretation, 
that the significance of single passages is to be ga- 
thered from the consent of many, and not vice versa, 
it is to be observed that in this passage our Lord dis- 
tinctly specifies, in the context intervening between 
the two sentences which have been quoted, the instru- 
mentality by which men should " eat of Him /' namely, 
by eating His Flesh and drinking His Blood. Such a 
single passage, then, so entirely capable of being un- 
derstood without introducing a conception nowhere 
else countenanced in Holy Scripture, — and indeed so 
self-explanatory in the other sense, — cannot be held 
to be a warrant for such conception. And, accord- 
ingly, we shall see hereafter that the Church, as in- 
structed by the Liturgies, did not receive this further 
conception of the Elements. 

Christ did not, then, in terms, and in so many 
words, nor did His Apostles after Him, identify the 
consecrated Elements with Himself. He announced, 
indeed, a very awful and mysterious truth concerning 

' St. John vi. 35, 57. 
L 
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them ; but this was not the truth that He, in words, 
announced. Whether this lay hid and was included 
in what He did declare, is of course a further and 
most legitimate question. But the fact as to the overt 
statement of Scripture is as has been here represented. 

And if the identification of the Elements ^dth Christ 
Himself, and of their Presence with His, be thus un- 
warranted by the letter of Holy Scripture, then it must 
be admitted that it is a very large assumption to make, 
and one for which the most cogent reasons may well 
be demanded, in order to its being accepted as an 
article of faith. 

Now there is but one way in which such identifica- 
tion can be intelligibly or truly held ; and that way 
involves consequences so extravagant, and so subver- 
sive of the whole character of the Rite, that even 
its nominal adherents have shrunk from maintaining 
them. 

It is to represent that, in addition to the Body and 
Blood of Christ, His Human Soul is by consecra- 
tion made to be present. This was a deduction* 
early made from the doctrine of annihilation in the 
eleventh century; and was boldly averred by the 
Church of Rome at Trent. It is not at all involved 
in the doctrine of annihilation ; which properly only 
affirms the natural manner of Presence of the Body 
and Blood of Christ, not the Presence of His entire 
Person : but is altogether a distinct and superadded 
article of belief. But it was soon seen to be necessary 
to the identification of the Elements with Christ Him- 
self. "After the consecration," it was accordingly 
declared, " the very Body and Blood of Christ exist 
under the form of Bread and Wine, together loith His 

' See above, p. 56, note x, and p. 79. 
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Soul and Divinity^." It should follow from hence, 
(since only in the living Christ did His Soul and 
Divinity ever unite with His Body and Blood,) that 
it is not with Christ in His Death, but with Christ as 
alive, that the Elements are identified. And, accord- 
ingly, it is further laid down by the Tridentine de- 
crees, that it is the Parts of Christ, as they are held 
together by His Resurrection}^ that are thus present 
by consecration : in other words, that it is Christ as 
risen from the dead that is present. How this can 
accord with the position that what the Eucharist shews 
forth is the JDeath^ of Christ, is not explained; unless 
it be said that Christ is first presented alive in the 
Body of His Resurrection, and then slain. It does 
not appear that anything so extravagant as this has 
ever been maintained. The two positions, that the 
Body which is present is That of the Resurrection, and 
yet that the Body is mystically or really slain and 
offered on the Altar, seem to be held in conjunction, 
without any attempt at reconciling them. But sup- 
posing such a view,^then by the very idea of that en- 
suing Death, the Soul of Christ would be withdrawn, 
and thus would He Himself cease to be, after all, pro- 
perly present. 

Some apology might seem necessary for entering 
seriously into the consideration of such extravagances, 
were it not that they are in part avowed, and all of 

** Concil. Trid. Sess. xiii. 3 : " Verum Domini nostri corpus, verum- 
que ejus sanguinem, sub panis et yini specie, uua cum ipsius anima et 
Diyinitate existere." 

* Concil. Trid., ibid. : " Animamque existere sub utr^ue specie, vi 
naturalis illius connexionis qua partes Christi, qui jam ex mortuis re- 
surrexit, inter se copulantur." 

^ 1 Cor. xi. 26 ; and so Concil. Trid. ib. c. 2 : " In illius sumptione 
colore nos sui memoriam prs^r^epit, suamque annuntiare mortem." 

l2 
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them properly involved, in the Eucharistic belief of 
the greatest portion of the Christian world. It is not- 
too much to say that by the portentous and intolerable 
hypothesis here described, the foundation-stone of our 
Redemption, the Death of Christ, is uprooted, and 
His Life substituted for it ; — ^though, indeed, it may 
more properly be said that the speculations of the 
middle age in the West, culminating in the decrees 
of Trent, have left the subject of the Holy Eucharist a 
tangled skein of contradictions, absolutely incapable of 
being unravelled, and painfully contrasting with the 
clear and intelligible faith of the Liturgies and the 
Church for a thousand years. 

It is inconceivable that any among ourselves at the 
present day are prepared seriously to endorse the mode 
just described of establishing the Eucharistic Presence 
of Christ, and to raise so gratuitous and so perplexing 
a superstructure upon the confessed Presence of His 
Body and Blood. Yet is it, as I have said, and as 
the middle age rightly perceived, the only mode that 
is in any degree, or even up to a certain point, intelli- 
gible. And those who, rejecting this mode, maintain 
nevertheless the proper Presence of Christ, as God 
and Man, upon the consecration of the Elements, and 
ground upon it a theory and practice of worshipping 
Him, as so present, may fairly be asked on what posi- 
tion they take their stand ? The only other position 
that can be conceived, is to represent that the Body 
and Blood of Christ are somehow truly and sufficiently 
Christ, ignoring the necessity of any particular sup- 
position as to the Presence of His Human Soul ; and 
that Their Presence involves, as a matter of course. 
His Presence. And this is perhaps the form in which 
the opinion of Christ's Presence, as the effect of con- 
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secration, is entertained among us, so far as it is enter- 
tained at all. The Presence of Christ is assumed, 
without entering into any argument, to be a neces- 
sary result of the Presence of His Body and Blood. 

This is indeed but a vague and unconvincing ac- 
count to render of so weighty a postulate. Never- 
theless, let us inquire whether there is any possible 
standing-ground for it. The question is, whether the 
opinion of the supranatural Presence of Christ Him- 
self, in the entirety of His Person, as the effect of the 
consecration of the Eucharistic Elements, can be held 
in any other way than by the supposition above men- 
tioned, with all its train of consequences. 

We shall do well to consider the question, first, 
with reference to the Body and Blood of Christ under 
Their ordinary and natural mode of existence. 

What, then, is the fact in the case of any ordinary 
human being ? Now it is true that as long as a man 
is alive, he may be said, in some sort, to consist of 
his body and blood : his body and blood (the latter 
containing his life) do in a manner make up the 
man. But when these two are sundered from each 
other, and from the soul, by a violent death, do 
we any longer say that the body and blood, with- 
out the soul, make up the man, or that they are 
the man? We do not. And let us not doubt, 
albeit we speak of great mysteries, that in this point, 
as in all others belonging to our nature, sin only ex- 
cepted, Christ was even as we are. His Death being 
as reaP as any man's. His broken Body and His Blood 
poured out in Death were no more the Man Christ 
Jesus, than the body and blood of any other man are 

^ On this whole subject, see Pearson on the Creed, Art. iy., on the 
word " dead :" e. g. " Thus Christ did really and truly die, according 
to the condition of death to which the nature of man is subject.'* 
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that man. True it is that from neither His Body nor 
His Soul was His Divinity ever separated "*, but was 
so present with Both that neither could the One be 
left in Hell nor the Other see corruption. But this 
took not away, nor modified, any of the phenomena 
in which Death consists ; else would there have been 
no Death at all. It did not abrogate the unchange- 
able law of death, that the body and soul should be 
truly separated, so as no longer, for the time being, 
to make up one man. The Divinity by its contact 
preserved in Their separated estate both Body and 
Soul; but did not, for the time then being, cause 
Them to coalesce into One Man. That effect of the 
Divinity was reserved for the Resurrection. To doubt 
this is to deny the verity of the Manhood of Christ, 
and the proper reality of His Death. 

And next, if the broken and poured-out Body and 
Blood of Christ, in Their natural condition and manner 
of existence, were not Christ, — as certainly They were 
not, — have we any reason for saying or conceiving 
that in Their supranatural and sacramental manner of 
existence They are Christ? Is it not at least pro- 
bable, so far as we can judge of such things, that 
the sacramental mode would in this respect follow 
the law of the natural ? And if this be so, then the 
opinion now under our consideration is absolutely ex- 
cluded by the first principles of the great Christian 
Economy. It involves the denial of great axioms of 
the Christian Faith. 

"» The universal Presence of Christ as to His Divinity, and yet the 
separate location of His Body and Soul in Death, are well expressed in 
the Liturgy of St. Chrysostom : " In the grave as touching Thy Body, 
in Hades with Thy Soul, as God, and also in Paradise with the thief, 
Thou didst subsist (6ir^px<0 ^^ Heaven as on a Throne, O Christ, with 
the Father and the Holy Ghost, the uncircumscribed, filling all things." 
This seems to be the sense of the passage, which Mr. Neale (Introd., 
p. 438) has rendered somewhat differently. See Pearson, as above. 
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The same conclusion follows from a close exami- 
nation of the Eucharistic Rite. We are in a man- 
ner debarred, by the very structure and ordained pur- 
pose of it, — as I have already implied in speaking of 
the Roman view, — from conceiving that the sacra- 
mental Presence of the Body and Blood of Christ in- 
volves that of Christ Himself in the entirety of His 
Person. 

For why is it that two Things, and not one only, 
— and those, moreover, Things which by their sever- 
ance speak not of Life, but of accomplished Death, — 
are set forth in the Rite? It is plainly because the 
setting forth, or "shewing forth" of Christ's Death, 
was the very purpose of the Ordinance. Therefore 
are produced the proofs and pledges, the very facts 
and parts, so to speak, of that Death. It is as sun- 
dered in sacrificial Deaths and under no other aspect 
whatsoever, that the Body and Blood of Christ are 
set forth to us, and partaken of by us. It is His 
"Death that worketh in us" in the mysterious Ordi- 
nance. 

Far from being anxious, therefore, to represent that 
the living and entire Christ is present by reason of 
the consecration, we ought very earnestly to contend 
that He is not; lest, while we seek prematurely to 
secure the Living Presence of our Redeeming Lord, 
we lose hold of the very means and instruments of 
our Redemption. 

The idea of Christ's Resurrection or Risen Life does, 
it is true, enter into the Rite : but not at this stage 
of it, or purely prospectively ; whence in some ancient 
Communion OflBces it is said, "we shew forth His 
Death and confess His Resurrection"." And belief 

' Liturgy of St. James, St. Basil, St. Mark, Coptic St. Basil. 
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in that Resurrection was further symbolised by com- 
mixture of a portion of the Elements. But both the 
Rite itself and our attention are properly concen- 
trated, for the time being, on the fact of Christ*s 
Death, as set forth by His Body and Blood. 

The whole Action, it has often with some truth been 
said, is in its nature exhibitory, or dramatic ° : certain 
Divine events being thereby not merely recalled, but 
exhibited. But let it be carefully observed to what 
exact point each Eucharist sends us back, and what 
the manner and limits of the "setting forth" "or 
exhibition" are. It is to the Sacrifice of the Death 
of Christ, wrought once for all, but again and again 
*' exhibited P;" — not, however, as to the process, but 
only as far as concerns the constituent parts and tokens 
thereof y the Body and the Blood. Christ does not, 
as some have said, or gone near to saying, die again ; 
He is not, in any sense, immolated again, toties 
quoties, on the Eucharistic altar, however widely that 

** This character of the Eucharist is strongly marked in some 
Litur:;ies ; and sometimes, as in the Greek Office of Prothesis, (Neale, 
p. 339 — 354,) developed with much excess. See also Amalarius on 
the Roman rite. 

p This is the most ancient term, probably, to express the inscrutable 
operation, by which the consecrated elements become the Body and 
Blood of Christ. So Lit. St. Clement, in the Apostolic Constitutions, 
lib. viii. 5ira)s h.ico<^v rhv &fnop rovrov aSofia rov XpiffTou aov. So Irenseus, 
in a fragment, quotes it. Other Liturgies, as St. James' and St. Mark's, 
have "sanctify and make;" others, as St. Chry sostom*s, **make." One 
objection to the Transubstantiation theory is, that it seems at least 
to declare for a proper production, by way of corruption and gene- 
ration, of the Substance of Christ's Body and Blood, out of the sub- 
stance of the bread and the wine. This is well stated by Berengarius, 
(De Sacra Coena, p. 97) : " Fit plane de pane Corpus Ohristi, sed . . non 
corruptione ipsius subjecti, . . non generatione Ipsius Corporis; quia 
Christi Corpus, semel ante tot tempora generatum, generari ultra non 
poterit." Comp. 1 Cor. xi. 26, thv Bdvaroi/ rod Kvplou KaTayy(?iK€r( : 
also Gal. iii. 1, Trpofypoupri icTavpufi^yos, 
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mode of expression may have obtained. No pro- 
cess of Death, even mystical, is made known to us 
as having place in the Rite. We know nothing of 
any living Body of Christ, mystical or other, pro- 
duced and then slain for us in this Ordinance. The 
bread before consecration is only bread, though it 
may represent to our thoughts Christ's living Body ; 
the wine only wine, though it may remind us of the 
Blood which flowed in His sacred veins. And on 
the consecration of these, they pass at once into types 
and realities appertaining not to the Life, but to the 
Death of Christ. His Body and Blood, the consti- 
tuents of His original and real Sacrificial Death, are 
under mysterious conditions and in a peculiar state 
of existence reproduced or re-exhibited. 

Setting out from this as from a starting-point, the 
subsequent events or phenomena of Christ's Action 
on our behalf are indeed, as we shall see presently, 
mystically reproduced or re-enacted likewise ; namely, 
within us, on reception. But at the present stage, 
when consecration has taken place, but nothing more, 
it is the Body and Blood of Christ, as the facts and 
pledges of His Death; it is these, and these only, 
that by the very nature of the Rite are before us. To 
suppose that Christ Himself, in some altogether vague 
and unexplained way, is personally present in the en- 
tirety of His Being, at this point, is not only a sup- 
position purely gratuitous, but throws the whole ideal 
of the Rite into inextricable confusion. 

Is there, then, no supranatural Presence, in the Holy 
Eucharist, of Christ Himself, as distinguished from the 
Presence of His Body and Blood ? Doubtless there is : 
His Presence in the entirety of His Being ; in a mys- 
terious and peculiarly intimate mianner, and in Body, 
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Soul, and Divinity. The Scriptures as plainly and 
as repeatedly assure us of this as they are persistent 
and uniform in assigning to the Elements themselves 
no other character or nomenclature than that of His 
Body and Blood. There is such a Presence : but it 
is when the Rite attains its consummation; then, 
though not till then. The unreceived Elements are 
the Body and Blood of Christ, and no more: but 
" he that eateth and drinketh" of them aright hath 
in him Christ Himself ^ and no less, and is united to 
Him. This is so certain from Scripture, that none 
but the lowest order of believers in the existence of a 
Eucharist at all have doubted of it ; and it is there- 
fore needless to enlarge upon it. 

By what particular process of the Holy Spirit this 
effect is produced we have no information. But the 
analogy of the Christian Economy, as wrought out in 
the Person of Christ Himself, combined with what we 
know of the consecrated Elements in the Eucharist, 
would seem to suggest some account of it. The natu- 
ral Body of Christ, once slain, and no longer to be 
accounted as Christ, by reason of the separation of It 
from His Human Soul, was nevertheless, after being 
duly received into the receptacle of God's appointing, 
the heart of the Earth, reunited to That Soul bv the 
operation of the interposed Divinity ; and so Christ 
Himself was once more truly alive, and rose again. 
And even so, when His Body and Blood, existing in a 
new and specially provided manner, have been re- 
ceived into the duly qualified bodies and souls of 



• St. John vi. 56 : " He that eateth My Flesh, and drinketh My 
Blood, dwelleth in Me, and I in him." 1 Cor. xii. 13 : " And have all 
been made to drink into One Spirit," i. e. one divinely compacted con- 
dition of unity with Christ. 
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men, does the same vital re-imion, as it should seem, 
take place, and so Christ Himself^, in Body, Soul, 
and Divinity, is in them of truth, and raises them, 
together with Himself, to a glorious immortality. 

This Eucharistic Presence of Christ, however real 
and full, fails, it is true, to satisfy the desires which 
some frame to themselves ; as not providing a present 
object of worship external to the human soul. But 
the question for us surely is, not what we should have 
imagined to ourselves would enter into the design 
of such an Ordinance ; but what, by the Institution 
and Divine Intent of Christ, its design and its nature 
really are, and were from the first conceived to be. 

XIII. It would be to little purpose, however, to 
have ascertained what we are ^'forbidden by the Ca- 
tholic Religion" to hold or practise, as results of the 
consecration of the Eucharistic Elements, without en- 
deavouring to ascertain also the mind which we ought 
to hold towards such Holy Mysteries. For though 
They be not Christ Himself, neither is Their Presence 
His Presence, they are confessedly Things sacred and 
mysterious in the highest degree. The Body and 
Blood of Him Who, what time the One was broken 
and the Other shed for our Redemption, was both 
God and Man, cannot, under any mode of existence 
or manifestation, be viewed as common Things. From 
that Body of Christ, though separated from His Hu- 
man Soul by Death, His Divinity never departed. 
It "stood" as a bond of mysterious conjunction 
"between the Dead and the Living," between the 

p Comp. S. Dionysius, Ep. 5 : " The mystery of Life came to us 
through His pure, and incorruptible, and Divine Hands, that the 
faithful may be able to contain Him, and to become the abode of God, 
receiving Him whole." (Notes to Sermon on the ^^ Presence, p. 363.) 
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Dead Body and the Living Soul, or " the plague*' of 
humanity had never been "stayed" by the Resurrection. 
That Body was confessedly, even in Death, Divine. 

And Divine, doubtless, no less, are that Body and 
Blood under their sacramental manner of existence. 
They, too, have the awful touch and impress of the 
Divinity of Christ. They, too, these mystical Parts of 
Christ, await but the special operation of that Divinity 
to re-unite and quicken them to a new and risen 
existence in the souls of faithful men. 

But how shall we deem of them meanwhile ? Though 
the Personal Christ, God and Man, be not by conse- 
cration made present for our worship, yet is there not 
here, it may reasonably be asked, so peculiar a Pre- 
sence of His Divinity, and of the Godhead Itself, as 
requires that worship be paid to It, even as to God 
sitting upon His Throne in Heaven ? and if not, by 
what considerations is our duty in the matter limited 
and defined ? 

In order to answer this question satisfactorily, it 
will be necessary to enter somewhat into the general 
subject of Divine Presence ; to enquire what, if any- 
thing, bearing upon the point before us, is revealed 
to us. 

" God," says Hooker, " hath His influence into 
the very essence of all things, without which influence 
of Deity supporting them, their utter annihilation 
could not choose but follow . . . They are in Him, as 
effects in their highest cause. He likewise actually is 
in them ; the assistance and influence of His Deity is 
their life^." And again : " Impossible it is that God 
should withdraw His Presence from anything, because 
the substance of God is infinite. He fiUeth Heaven 

' Hooker, L. E. P., V. Ivi. 6. 
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and earth, although He take up no room in either, 
because His substance is immaterial : . . . . He is pre- 
sent whole unto every particular thing"^.** 

But are we enjoined, or even permitted, to wor- 
ship all things, because God is truly in them ? None 
but the Pantheist affirms this ; nor does even he act 
upon it. But lest any should draw such a conclusion, 
an express prohibition has been given, doubtless from 
the first, against worshipping any created thing, how- 
ever full of Deity, even on the ground of such In- 
dwelling. 

But whither is our worship of God Himself di- 
rected ? Is it to God as dwelling and abiding in all 
things, or to God as in Heaven ? Certainly to God 
as in Heaven. The Lord's Prayer alone is conclusive 
on this point. " In that He saith, ' Who is Heaven,* " 
says St, Augustine ^ "He confineth not God's Pre- 
sence to that place: but He saith this to draw the 
prayer that is prayed away from earth, and to fix it 
immoveably on the places on high." 

Now wherefore is this ? On what necessary and 
eternal law is it founded ? 

Among other things which Revelation makes known 
to us concerning the Divine Nature, is this, that it 
is capable of divers kinds or manners of Presence, 
according to Its Own Will. And further, that not 
all these modes of Presence, — no, nor yet, as it should 
seem, any but the highest and supreme mode, that 
whereby He dwells in the Heaven of heavens, — draws 
towards it, as a matter of Divine Will and Ordinance, 
the worship of rational creatures. Worthy^ howsoever 

' Ibid., Iv. 3. 

* In Matt. yi. 9 : ciirwv, b 4v ro7s ovpavoiSf oifK 4k€7 rhy Bthy avviKXuffw, 
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or wheresoever existing, of Divine worship; never- 
theless, not as existing everywhere, will He have or 
allow worship to be indifferently directed towards Him. 
His Indwelling, elsewhere than in Heaven, is to the 
accomplishment of other purposes : not in order to 
that of directing thither the worship of such beings as 
are capable of offering it. 

In order that we may more clearly apprehend this 
important truth, let us briefly consider some instances 
of this His Indwelling. 

First of all, while existing everywhere. He yet 
dwells by a purer and subtler influence, and, as we 
may say, by a more intimate Presence, in some crea- 
tures than in others, — in angels than in men, — in men 
than in the lower animals, — and in these last, it should 
seem probable, than in inanimate matter. But to 
His Presence in none of these receptacles and habita- 
tions does he enjoin or permit Divine worship to be 
offered. God dwells in them to maintain their being ; 
not that, as dwelling there, He should be worshipped. 

Again, it has pleased Him on occasion to dwell, by 
intenser localization (so to speak), in particular places : 
as in the cherubic * forms (probably) at the gates of 
Eden after the Fall ; in the Burning Bush ; in the 
cloud at the Exodus, and on Mount Sinai; in the 
Tabernacle ere the ark of the covenant was made ; on 
the outstretched wings of the cherubim above the ark, 
both in the Tabernacle and first Temple ; and behind 
the Veil, though there was no ark, in the second 
Temple. 

What, then, was the object of these peculiar fixed 
manifestations of the Divine Presence? It was on 
occasion, as at the Exodus and on Sinai, the carrying 

* See Patrick on Gen. iii. 24, iv. 3. 
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out of particular purposes. But mainly, and in the 
more permanent cases of Indwelling, as at the gates of 
Eden and in the Tabernacle and Temple, it was the 
localization, as it should seem, of worship, as regarded 
the worshippers^ — the marking out of peculiar spots 
where^ or towards which, if at a distance, " men ought to 
worship," because He had placed ''His Name" there, 
that is, a peculiar and gracious manifestation of Him- 
self, as the God of Israel \ — this, and the sanctifica- 
tion, in the case of Israel, not of the place only, but of 
those among whom He was thus pleased specially to 
dwell. 

But what of the worship itself? Was it to be di- 
rected towards God as dwelling there? We might 
not unnaturally have expected to find it so. But the 
direction impressed upon the devotions, for four thou- 
sand years, of the subjects of these previous dispensa- 
tions, proves the contrary. The Psalms alone are a 
sufiicient proof of this. The localization of the Pre- 
sence is indeed recognised and lived in as a boon of 
peculiar graciousness ; as an Indwelling for power and 
for sanctification. " Hear, Thou Shepherd of Israel : 
.... shew Thyself also. Thou that dwellest between 
the Cherubims.'' But the same Psalm in which these 
words are found, proceeds, — ^thus correcting any mis- 
conception which its opening address might have given 
rise to, — " Look down from Heaven, behold and visit 
this vine"." The prayer of Israel, near to or far off 
from that local Presence, was clearly to pass, so to 
speak, right through it to the proper Throne of the 
Majesty in Heaven. 

But nowhere is the distinction between the Pre- 
sence which was in order to sanctification,* or to the 

" Psalm Ixxx. 1, 14. 
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mere steadying of the thoughts of Israel on the God 
of Israel, and That which alone was to be the Object 
of worship and prayer, more fully drawn out than in 
the consecration of Solomon's Temple. God's pro- 
mise of " dwelling among His people'* was then, as 
at other times, literally fulfilled : " The Glory of the 
Lord filled the house of the Lord.'* And Solomon's 
words, " I have surely built Thee a house to dwell in, 
a settled place for Thee to abide in for ever," give the 
most perfect assurance of the reality and enduring 
nature of that Presence. Yet still is the secondary 
character of It recognised; and to the higher and 
supreme seat of the Godhead, and thither only, the 
worship and the prayer directed. " But will God in- 
deed dwell on the earth? Behold the Heavens and 
the Heaven of Heavens cannot contain Thee: how 
much less this house that I have builded ? Yet hearken 
Thou when they shall pray toward this place; and 
hear Thou in Heaven, Thy dwelling-vlacey 

Now these more intimate indwellings of God in the 
superior orders of creatures, and again these intensi- 
fied localizations of His Presence, both alike found 
their highest and crowning realization in the Incarna- 
tion of Christ. In Him, the Head of all spiritual and 
rational, and even of all natural existences, " the First- 
born of every creatm'e," " dwelt the whole fulness of 
the Godhead Bodily," intimately informing and irra- 
diating His Soul ; eternally localized and enshrined in 
the " Temple of His Body." 

But even then, transcendent and complete as was 
this Indwelling of the Godhead, the question whether 
Divine worship should uniformly and at all times be 
enjoined towards It, upon all who should draw near 
to It, was still, as the event shew^ed, one of the things 
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" which the Father had put in His Own power/' We 
might well have expected, that towards God manifest 
in the Flesh the constant and enjoined attitude of as 
many, at least, as knew Him to be such, would be that 
of worship and adoration, even as towards the Triune 
God enthroned in Heaven. But what do we find to 
have been the case? There is no instance of our 
Lord's enjoining such worship of Himself, though 
there is no instance of His refusing it when offered. 
And in His teaching He ever bade prayer and wor- 
ship to be directed to His Father in Heaven. As One 
with Him on His Throne of Glory, — as " the Son of 
Man which was in Heaven'," — not as on earth, did 
He customarily receive the worship which was His 
due. Nothing is more certain ; nothing, at first sight, 
more unexpected, and even astonishing. 

But the same account is to be given of this as of the 
former cases of Divine Indwelling. The purpose of It 
in those cases was, we saw, in the creatures, for their 
maintenance in being ; in particular places, for desig- 
nation of place, for honour, and sanctification ; — ^for 
these ends, not to provide a centre, or centres, of wor- 
ship. And even so the Indwelling of God in Christ 
in the days of His Flesh, although It might well 
supremely command, and did accept worship, yet was 
strictly, at that time, in order to a work and design 
then to be accompUshed, — the Economy of Human 
Redemption. Until that was finished, He was pleased, 
so far as was possible for Him, to empty Himself of 
His Glory; not indeed alienating from Himself— which 
could not be — the attributes of Divinity, but waiving 

' St. John iii. 13, 6 i^v iv rf ohpavf, Pearson on the Creed, Art. 
II. vi. : " The Son of Man . . . 'after His conception, by virtue of the 
hjpostatical union, was in heaven." p. 452, Ed. Oxf. 1833. 

M 
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V>T a ^racintu self-denial la Hs then estate, and as 
on eanh, after the azialogr of meaner Indweffings of 
Deitj,, the worship bdrjQging to Hmi crajwlieic and 
in ail conditions. Not e^en after His Besonectian, in 
Uis gloriSed and spiritoalized Bodr, does He depart 
frr>m this law. The worship is indeed offered and ac- 
cepted more freqnentlj, bat still nerer enjoined. For 
the Glory-Throne, whither He was speeding. He re- 
serves V»th the sacramental touch and tlie fiill and 
satlsfving adoration of His Glorioas Bodj. "Touch 
Me not, for I am not vet ascended to Mr Father : bat 
sajr unto Mv brethren, I ascend to Mr Father and to 
)onr Father, to My God and yonr God." 

But there remained vet one mode more of Divine 

m 

Indwelling, towards which this, however insurpassable, 
was, in one point of view, but as the means to an end. 
It was not for His Own sake that the Word had 
ta1^>emacled in Flesh and taken to It a Human SouL 
^J*hat Human Soul would never have been created, 
nor the Temple of that Body built, but for other souls 
and bodies that needed an Illumination and an In- 
dwelling of Godhead, which could no otherwise than 
by such means be imparted to them. 

The ordained Economy by which they were to be- 
come the abode of such an Indwelling was, that the 
Natural Body of Christ, without losing Its proper 
manner of existence, should be capable of, and enter 
upon another. There was to be a Mystical Body of 
Christ ; — mystical, because not natural ; — mysteriously 
identified with the natural Body, yet consisting of 
other members, and having a new, though parallel, 
organization. 

At what precise period this Mystical Body began 
to 1)0, wo are not clearly informed. But there seems 
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to be reason for supposing that it was shortly before 
the Eucharistic Institution, by which the Apostles, 
already in a mystery members of Christ, were made 
to drink into one Spirit, "and admitted into" the 
fellowship of His Sacrifice. We read that " When 
Jesus knew that His hour was come that He should 
depart out of the world unto the Father, having loved 
His own that were in the world. He loved them unto 
the end [or eternally]." " Knowing that the Father had 
given all things into His Hands,, and that He was 
come from God, and went to God ;" in order to take 
to Himself in a peculiar manner those that had been 
thus given Him, and that not even His Death might 
separate from Him His Own, He commenced, we 
seem to be told, a series of effective as well as pro- 
foundly significant actions. The first of them is thus 
described : — " He riseth from supper, and laid aside 
His garments, and took a towel and girded Himself." 
Mystically, (that is, mysteriously,) as it should seem, 
and in Divine intention and reality, He took^ to Him- 
self in this action, as mystical members, the disciples 
then present, and also, by anticipation, the whole 
Church, His Body and Spouse. That some mysterious 
and yet real change of condition now passed upon'' the 

y See Williams on the Holy Week, pp. 392—407. " The very action 
is emblematic of" (it might be added, "• would seem to have implicitly 
and mystically contained") *' all the conduct towards us of the Word 
made Flesh. Being found in fashion as a man, . . . He girded Him- 
self, . . . He took hold of and wrapped around Him, as a girdle, the 
seed of Abraham, as He had said in His Prophet, ' As a girdle clear- 
eth unto the loins of a man, so have I caused to cleaye unto Me the 
whole house of Israel, . . . that they might be unto Me for a people.' 
Thus on the day of Expiation was the High-Priest girt with a linen 
girdle ; thus was Christ seen again by His beloved disciple ' girt 
about with a golden girdle,' our great High-Priest." p. 394. 

• Williams (Holy Week, p. 400,) remarks upon the difficulty of the 
passage ; which indeed seems absolutely to require the view given in 

M 2 
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Apostles is clear from His declaration to St. Peter 
when He proceeded to wash their feet, that they had 
been altogether "washed'" and made pure, and 
needed not save to wash their feet. They had been 
in the eternal purpose of God, and now mysticaily, 
by His action, cleansed through His Incarnation and 
Passion. This washing of their feet would seem to 
have been at once the sealing or conveyance to them 
severally of their baptismal portion in Him, and also^ 
a preparatory cleansing for the reception of the Eu- 
charistic Alysteries which would complete their posi- 
tion in Him. To this series of mystical actions St. 
Paul seems clearly to allude, when he says that 
" Christ loved the Church, and gave Himself up for 
it that He might sanctify it by the washing (or laver) 
of water through the word, that He might present 
the Church unto Himself glorious, not having spot or 
wrinkle, or any such thing, but that it might be holy 
and without blemish^" 

All this, though needing to be ratified and con- 
summated by the Descent of the Holy Ghost on the 



the text. So St. Augustine says, "This expression proves that they 
were already baptized in Christ's Passion." And Bede, '* This washing 
signifies not that of Baptism, but that daily washing which we aU re- 
quire for daily offences after Baptism.*' 

" '' He that is clean," (washed as in a bath, XfXovfidvos) ^ needeth 
not save to wash his feet, but is clean " (pure, Ka0ap6s,) ^ every whit : 
and ye are clean," (pure,) " but not all." 

^ '^ Some suppose it to intimate that repentance and absolution which 
is necessary before partaking of the Holy Eucharist," (and which the 
Church has provided publicly or privately, or both) ; " and the occasion 
seems strongly to support this inferefihceP Williams, ibid. 

c Eph. V. 25, 26. That St. Paul is referring to some particular time 
and action, appears from the tenses ^dSm^crc, xopeSwKcv, (compare Eph. 
y. 2). The marginal references in Bp. Lloyd's edition aie to St. John 
XV. 3, and thence to xiii. 10 ; thus recognising the connectioii of the 
passage with these actions of our Lord. 
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Day of Pentecost, the proper Birthday of the Mystical 
Body, (since not till then could the grace of His Re- 
surrection and Ascension, as past, be imparted,) would 
yet seem to exhibit, in its first stage, the essential and 
as it were embryo formation of that Body. From 
that time began a new order of being y having its own 
special facts and phenomena. There had begun to 
be, and there was henceforth, not only a Natural and 
Personal Christ, God and Man, " Who truly suiFered, 
was crucified, dead and buried, to reconcile His 
Father to us, and to be a sacrifice not only for 
original guilt, but also for the actual sins of men*^;" 
** Who did truly rise again from death, and took 
again His Body, with Flesh, Bones, and all things 
appertaining to the perfection of man's nature, where- 
with He ascended into Heaven, and there sitteth until 
He return to judge all men at the last day® ;" not only 
such a Christ as This, " treading the wine-press alone," 
in His Death, " while of the people," as touching the 
virtue of that Sacrifice, there were "none with Him," 
and " travelling," in His Resurrection and Ascension, 
" in the greatness of His Own strength ;" — but also 
a Mystical Christ, marvellously identified with the 
Personal, and made in all things in its degree like 
unto Hjm, and sharing the grace of all His actions. 
A Mystical Christ, whose members (as St. Paul ac- 
cordingly assures us) were crucified' with Him and 

* Article II. 

• Article IV. 

' Gal. ii. 20, ** I Lave been crucified with Christ," {Xpurr^ trvyt- 
irrtiipMfiat) ; V. 24, " They that are Christ's crucified the flesh," (^<rToi5- 
pootraif, i. e. either on the Cross or in Baptism) ; vi. 14, ^* I have been 
crucified, by the Cross, or by Christ," (5t* oS). Rom. vi. 6, " Our old 
man was crucified, or hath been crucified, with Him/' {ffw^ffravptieT]). 
In all these places, our Version has greatly obscured the mystical fact 
described'. 
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be a real Indwelling of Christ after this His new 
manner of being in Man and in the Church ; and not 
of Christ only but also of the Triune Godhead "". And 
the purpose of that mystical "setting forth" of the 
Body and Blood, as of the subsequent Indwelling, 
would clearly be, not to produce an object of worship, 
but to carry out the practical ends of the presentation 
and pleading of the One Sacrifice ; — of the sanctifica- 
tion of men, and of the presentation of them and of 
the whole Church as an acceptable sacrifice to God. 

Now these considerations throw great light upon 
the whole question of Divine worship or adoration 
proper; and of the existence, short of that, of an 
ordained attitude of mind in reference to the Divine 
Presence. Corresponding to the varying degrees or 
modes of that Presence, there must be, by the very 
nature of the case, suitable correlatives in human 
duty. And we obtain this clear and leading distinc- 
tion, that, besides that feeling and action which is 
due to the Majesty of God as enthroned in Heaven, 
or what we may distinguish as the Majestic Presence 
of God; there is another degree or mode both of 
affection and gesture, which we are to hold towards 
other and secondary modes of the Divine Presence. 
The former of these is properly, and in the highest 
and strictest sense. Worship or Adoration ; the latter 
comes short, in difierent degrees, of Worship, and is 
fitly termed Reverenced 

» St. John xiv. 16, 20, 23. 

® So Bp. Poynet, (1557,) after expressing his belief that the Body 
and Blood of Christ is produced by consecration of the Bread and 
Wine : " It is worth while to observe that the ancients, when speaking 
of the Sacraments, used various terms, such as honouring, venerating, 
adoring, by which they meant to signify some other honour or reverence 
suitable to sacred things, as well as that worship prescribed by Qod 
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And these are no fine-drawn distinctions of the 
brain, but enter instinctively into the theory and 
the practice, the nomenclature and the action, of all 
true religion. We reverence the Presence of God as 
filling all space, and as penetrating all being ; we re- 
verence It in various degrees as It exists with more 
excellent manifestation than ordinary in spiritual and 
rational creatures ; nay, we cannot without reverential 
awe contemplate the mystery of life even in the lower 
animals. We reverence It, again, as dwelling in places 
of its peculiar abode, in " houses of prayer, hoUness, 
and of benediction P;" in the Mystical Body of Christ, 
and the members thereof. We reverence the Godhead 
as present in all these various recipients; but we 
WORSHIP God in Heaven. 

And so as to the point which has given rise to this 
inquiry concerning Presence, The Body and Blood 
of Christ, present (according to the mysterious mode 
of His existence) on the altars of the Church, do in- 
deed carry with them an especial Presence of His 
Divinity, else would they not be what they are. But 
this in nowise enforces proper worship, as distinguished 
from reverence, either of Them or of the Divine Pre- 
sence attaching to Them. Nay more, except there 
were a special revelation from Heaven to that effect, 

when He says, * Thou shalt worship the Lord thy God, and Him only 
shalt thou serve.' So that a douhle worship is here defined : one, that 
which we pay to Gk)d ; the other, that which we give to signs and divine 
mysteries, according to the saying, Worship His footstool ; which some 
understand of the ark of Hfs covenant, others of the Humanity of 
Christ.** Further on, he seems disposed to concede the proper adora- 
tion of the Eucharistic elements, by reason of the Divinity to which it 
was united. See Treatise on the Eucharist, in Dr. Wright's *' Real 
Presence," Part I. (1855), pp. 21—24. 

p Coptic Liturgy of St Basil, Prayer of Incense, (Neale, Gen. Introd^ 
p. 395). 
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which none can shew, we are forbidden by the analogy 
of the whole Economy of religion from the beginning, 
to direct our worship thither. The Throne of the 
Triune Deity, the Majestic Presence of God, towards 
which the worship of all creatures should ascend, is 
still in Heaven, and not here. 

Yet does this, in common with all other special in- 
instances of Divine Presence in holy places, in holy 
beings, in the Scriptures, in the other Sacrament, in the 
Mystical Body the Church, and in its members, — and, 
it may be in a higher degree than His Presence in any 
of these, claim and demand the most profound and 
intense Beverence. The mode of exhibiting that Re- 
verence will differ in various persons and countries ; 
nor will it always, to the outward eye, be distinguish- 
able from proper Worship : a matter in which we must 
not be hasty to judge our brother. But Christian 
duty demands, we need not hesitate to say, that the 
distinction be mentally and really entertained ; that 
while our utmost Reverence is directed towards the 
Holy Body and Blood, witnessed to as present by the 
visible symbols, and discerned as such with the spiri- 
tual eye, and hand, and mouth of the soul, we never- 
theless direct no thought or act of proper Worship 
thither, but " lift up our hearts with our hands,'" even 
at that mysterious hour, to Christ " set down upon His 
Father's throne^" and " to God in the Heavens'.'* 

XIV. It only remains to shew that the Church 
throughout the world, down to the period of the un- 
happy change of doctrine in Ihe Western Church in 
the eleventh and twelfth centuries, never worshipped 
either the consecrated Elements on account of their 
being the Body and Blood of Christ, or the Presence 

•* Rev. iii, 21. ' Laraenl. iii. 41. 
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of that Body and Blood; nor, again, either Christ 
Himself as supernaturally present by consecration, or 
the Presence of His Divinity ; neither have the Churches 
of God to this hour, with the exception of those of the 
Roman obedience, any such custom. This may be 
very easily demonstrated. It will be clearly under- 
stood that we speak now of true and proper worshipy 
such as is otherwise accorded only to the Majestical 
Presence of God in Heaven. The distinction between 
this and Reverence even of the most intense character, 
which no Church ever refused to the Eucharistic Pre- 
sence of Christ's Body and Blood, has been shewn to 
be substantive and important. 

Now it has been before pointed out', that for the 
determination of Eucharistic questions, the ancient 
Liturgies are more weighty and trustworthy than ec- 
clesiastical writers. What, then, is their testimony on 
this point ? Nothing can be more unequivocal, nothing 
more unanimous. And be it observed, that testi- 
mony on a point of this kind is beyond suspicion ; 
since there was confessedly a tendency, as time went 
on, in the Churches to which these Liturgies belong, 
to add to, rather than to diminish in the slightest de- 
gree, the reverence and awe with which the entire 
Rite, and especially the consecrated Elements were 
viewed. Whatever aspect they exhibit, therefore, in 
that form which they had acquired by about the sixth 
or seventh century, and still retain, is likely to be an 
intensification rather than a relaxation of the earlier 
mind in point of reverent expression towards the Ele- 
ments. 

What, then, took place on the consecration of the 
Elements, according to the Liturgies of all Churches 

• Above, p. 30. 
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throughout the world for nearly twelve hundred years, 
and until a confessed* alteration was made in one of 
them ? What takes place still, according to all Litur- 
gies, and in all Churches, with that single exception. 

Now it is clear, that if upon consecration a pro- 
per Object of Divine worship is forthwith present, 
and demands and exacts such worship without fail ; 
if it be so, that the Majestical Throne of God is for 
the time transferred to the altar of the Church, or that 
the altar becomes His Majestical Throne ; then of ne- 
cessity must real worship be from that moment obli- 
gatory : nor could any feature be more indispensable, 
or more universal, than a provision for such imme- 
diate worship. But not only is such a provision not 
universal, but there is not, it is confessed on all hands, 
a single Liturgy in the world that, within the period 
specified, contains such a direction for the faintest 
gesture of worship to be offered to the Elements im- 
mediately on their consecration. 

And if no proper worship took place at this junc- 
ture in the Office, this is decisive of the whole ques- 
tion. It is to no purpose to allege, that at a later 
stage of the Office the Eastern Churches express the 
most intense reverence, and use gestures of actual 
worship, and to claim this as an act of adoration of 
the Elements as God Almighty. If that which is 
upon the Altar after consecration challenges Divine 
worship at all, it does so from the moment of con- 
secration: the lapse of time cannot make it more 

* " Uti omnes inter Catholicos eruditi fatentur, 'post Betengarii hce- 
resiam ritus in Oatholica Roman^ Ecclesia invaluit, scilicet post Con- 
secrationem elevare Hostiam et Calicem, ut a populo adoretur. Corpus 
et Sanguis Domini.'* Muratori, De Bebus Liturgicis, c. six. p. 227. 
And again, '* Adorationis ritus, post annum Christi MC. inyectus." 
See aboye p. 56, note a, and p. 87, 
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adorable than it is; nor can they be justified who 
withhold that worship for an instant. The Church of 
Rome wholly accepts this theory, and acts upon it. In 
vain, therefore, is the least shadow of countenance for 
the proper worship either of the Elements or of a 
Eucharistic Presence, sought for from any degree of 
reverence which was anciently rendered, or is ren- 
dered to this day, some time after the consecration has 
been completed. And in all ancient Liturgies it is 
some time after that event, in many cases a very long 
time after it, that a special act of worship is enjoined. 
In the Liturgies of the East from about the third or 
fourth century, prayers and intercessions of very great 
length (occupying from five to twelve or thirteen 
columns in the printed editions'") intervene between 
the consecration and the " Prayer of bowing down,'* 
at which the solemn prostration referred to takes 
place. The same was anciently the case, only that 
the interval was shorter, in all the Liturgies of the 
West, the Roman included. In the Roman, as ori- 
ginally constituted, the celebrant makes a profound 
"act of bowing down""," as in the Elastern rites, but 
not until some time after the consecration ; and this, 
in all probability, was accompanied by the same on 
the part of the people. 

Nor can anything exceed the intensity of the acts, 
call them of worship, of reverence, or of humiliation, 
which were made at this point of the Office in all 
Liturgies. In some the rubric prescribes — in all, the 

"^ See, for example, Neale*s Tetralogia, containing the Greek St. 
James', St. Chiysostom's, and St. Mark's Liturgies, pp. 139 — 169, or 
his General Introduction, pp. 570 — 630. 

* " Profunde inclinatus, junctis manibus, et super altare positis.'* 
Missale Horn. " Corpore inclinato, et cancellatis manibus," (Sarum, 
Ebor.), "inclinat se devote ad altare," (Herford). 
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language used bespeaks — ^the most profound prostra- 
tion of body and mind. " The Priest prostrates him- 
self, and so do those who are present/* says the Ar- 
menian. *' All fall on their faces," the Coptic, or old 
Egyptian. "Here the Priest with body profoundly 
inclined," the Roman. " With body inclined and 
arms clasped," say the English Uses. "With the 
fear of Grod," says St. Mark's. " Let us fix bur minds 
on Grod with fear," the Coptic. " Let us attend," St. 
Basil and St. Chrysostom. " Let us bow our heads 
to the Lord," or " to Jesus," say the Eastern Rites. 
" Humbly bow down your heads, or yourselves," said 
all the West^. 

Now let us allow for a moment, for supposition's 
sake, that all this intensity of worship was directed 
towards the Elements, or towards a worshippable Pre- 
sence of Christ, resulting from their consecration. In 
this case we are asked to believe that the Church of 
God for twelve hundred years knew that a Presence 
of God, or of Christ, absolutely demanding Divine 
worship, was upon her Altars, and yet deferred to pay 
that worship until a late stage of her service. This is 
simply and absolutely incredible. 

But the truth is, as appears on the slightest exami- 
nation, that the devout prostration and adoration, which 
thus took place, was not addressed to the Elements, 
or to any Presence of God or of Christ on earth. It 
was, so far as it found utterance in words at all, ex- 
pressly directed to God, or to Christ, in Heaven: 
while its peculiarly profound character, and its out- 
ward gesture, were manifestly dictated by a sense of 

7 The Mozarabic still Las " humiliate vos benedictioni " as a con- 
stant feature ; as had the Roman and English during Lent. 
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awe in the prospect of immediate reception of the 
awful Gifts, and through Them of Christ Himself. 

In the first place, this " Prayer of bowing of the 
head," 8md this profound prostration, take place be- 
fore the elevatiouy (the real intention of which will be 
considered presently). This alone entirely differen- 
tiates the action from the novel Western elevation and 
worship immediately after the consecration, with which 
it has been usual to assume its identity or close re- 
semblance. It is clear even from hence that it is not 
directed towards the Elements at all. But next, the 
exhortation to the action is, " Let us bow our heads 
to the Lord," or " to Jesus." And tvhither the prayer 
was directed, the Liturgy of St. Chrysostom, the pre- 
sent Greek rite, plainly declares : " Hear us, O Lord 
Jesus Christ, our God, out of Thy Holy Dwelling- 
place, and from the throne of the glory of Thy King- 
dom, and come and sanctify us ; Thou that sittest above 
with the Father, and here unseen art present with us ; 
and come and ffive us to partake of Thy spotless Body 
and precious Blood." Nothing could more distinctly 
exhibit the mind of the Eastern Church in reference 
to the nature and degree of our Blessed Lord's inter- 
vention and Presence in the Eucharistic Rite, than 
this prayer. He is addressed as in Heaven, on the 
Throne of His glory; He is prayed to come and 
give the worshippers of His Own Body and Blood, 
then lying mysteriously on the altar. They are not 
deemed to be Christ Himself; They are clearly dis- 
tinguished from Him. Yet all the time He is be- 
lieved to be invisibly present : doubtless in that man- 
ner and sense in which He is present by His Divinity 
in all the ordinances of His Church ; not in a peculiar 
manner, as the effect of the consecration of the Ele- 
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ments. Both He Himself, as thus present, and His 
Body and Blood as sacramentally so, are recognised 
and reverenced ; but as in Heaven, and as there only, 
is He worshipped. 

And that the peculiar and intense humiliation and 
awe expressed at this time arose from the prospect of 
reception of the Gifts is clear from the contents of the 
accompanying prayers, (as, for example, St^ Chrysos- 
tom's just quoted) ; and from hence, that all that fol- 
lows, in all the Liturgies, is by way of preparation 
for reception. 

There is one striking action more especially — an- 
ciently common, as it should seem, to all Liturgies, 
though it has now disappeared from some, and is pro- 
bably misconceived in all, — ^which tends to invest the 
reception with a very awful character, and to explain 
yet further the deep reverence here expressed. It is 
the "elevation" already referred to. The Elements, 
one or both'', were lifted up towards Heaven with 
mysterious words, desiring that they might be re- 
ceived up to God's heavenly and spiritual altar. The 
words generally used in the East, and which we find 
also in one Western Office, the Spanish, were, " The 
Holy (Things) are lifted up to the Holy (Places). *'* 
This desire was sometimes most distinctly expressed 
in the " Prayer of bowing down ;" as, for example, in 
the Roman, — "We suppliantly beseech Thee, Almighty 
God, command these Things to be carried up by the 

* The Bread only was actually lifted in the Liturgies of Si James 
(Syriac), St. Basil, St. Chrys., the Armenian, Coptic St. Basil, Roman, 
English, Mozarabic. But in St. James* (Greek) it is the ** Gifts ;" and 
in all they are named in the plural in the accompanying prayer : 
" hsec " (Rom., Sarum, &c.,) i. e. the Bread and Cup. 

• Tct Bryia rols *Ayloi5. That this is the real intention of these words 
is shewn at large below, Part II. ch. ii. 
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Hands of Thy holy Angel to Thy Celestial Altar in 
the sight of Thy Divine Majesty^.'' This, v^rhich occurs 
also, only a little earlier, in St. Mark's Liturgy, is to 
the same effect as St. Chrysostom's "Prayer of bov^^ing 
down," namely, for profitable reception : but it speci- 
fies more distinctly the idea of the Gifts being mys- 
tically carried up to the Heavenly altar. 

The rationale of this rite (derived visibly from 
the Jewish " heaving " of the peace-offerings*') is 
manifest from what follows in the Roman form 
more especially; namely, "that as many of us as by 
this participation of the altar, shall have received the 
most Holy Body and Blood of Thy Son, may be ful- 
filled with all celestial benediction ; through the Same 
Christ our Lord, by Whom,*' (so it no doubt anciently 
proceeded, though the memento of the departed is now 
interposed,) " O Lord, Thou ever createst these good 
things, sanctifiest, quickenest, blessest, and givest 
them to us i' after which follows the " hfting up '* 
itself, with the Lord's Prayer for right reception, and 
for freedom from all evil. The idea is that the Body 
and Blood of Christ, mysteriously exhibited here on 
earth, may by contact with the Heavenly Altar, on 
which Christ Himself is ever mysteriously presented^, — 
Himself as Victim offered by Himself as Priest,— be ful- 
filled with celestial efficacy ; may partake of the virtue 
and glory of that Sacrifice, not only as it was offered 
at the first, but as It is in Heaven, having received 

** No commentator on the Eoman ritual has manifested the slightest 
perception of the real design of this prayer, or of the action of lifting 
up, which follows it. Pope Innocent III. declared it to he too pro- 
found for explanation. Bona refers it to the prayers of the futhfol, 
which are " lifted up ;" as did our Revisers of 164<9. 

« Bona recognises this, Rer. Lit., P. ii. in loc. 

«* " A Lamb, as it had been slain." Rev. v. 6. 
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celestial ratification by being carried up into the Holy 
of Holies. It is, in truth, a further instance of that 
representation of Christ's own actions, of which we 
have before spoken: — not necessary*, that we have 
any reason for believing, to the validity of the Rite, 
but full of beautiful propriety and significance, It de- 
signs to place the Things consecrated on earth on a 
par with the glorious and complete Reality in Heaven. 
It seeks, on behalf of all the mystic Sacrificial Gifts, 
the grace inherent in the original, meritorious, ever- 
abiding Sacrifice. 

And we can now perceive the utmost fitness in the 
act of humiliation and reverential awe with which 
Priest and people accompanied this sublimely sym- 
bolical action in all Liturgies throughout the world. 
Whatever it actually effected or did not effect, it 
brought before them all the awfulness of reception. 
It exhibited, fijrst of all, the Elements as no other- 
wise acquiring the fulness of their mysterious efficacy 
than by some real contact with the Very Sacrifice 
of Christ in Heaven ; and next, it spoke plainly of 
a desire to be themselves, by the participation of 
the Gifts, lifted up, and laid for acceptance, in body, 
soul, and spirit, as a reasonable and accepted sacrifice, 
on the " heavenly and spiritual altar," before the im- 
mediate Presence of God Himself. 

Such is the true explanation of this profoundly 
reverential action, practised to this day throughout 
the East, and anciently universal : an action which 

* This view clears up the difficulty with which Cabasilas pressed 
the Latins at the council of Florence, representing that this prayer 
was incompatible with the idea of consecration being effected by the 
words of Institution ; though, indeed, whatever difficulty there is 
presses equally on the Greek rite as on the Roman. 

N 
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has not unnaturally been supposed, on a superficial 
view, to express adoration of the Elements ; though 
we see that, on examination, there is not the slightest 
pretext for so understanding it. The utmost that can 
be said is, that the peculiar sacramental and mystical 
Presence of Christ Himself, now about to take place 
in the souls of the faithful, and as it were drawing 
nigh to them, is as such^ and in Its awful approach^ 
adored. 

It is almost superfluous to observe, that the self-same 
Liturgies which are thus devoid of any proper worship 
either of the Elements, or of the Body and Blood of 
Christ, or of God or Christ as locally enshrined and 
present, — do nevertheless set the highest example of 
most profound and intense reverence. The whole 
action which we have now been investigating is con- 
fessedly of this character. And besides this, such re- 
verence finds expression, as is well known, in a variety 
of ways. More especially when (whether at the first 
Oblation, as in the West, or after the recital of the In- 
stitution, as in the East,) the consecrating power of the 
Holy Spirit is invoked or desired, a sense of the reality 
of His expected operation is expressed by bowing 
the head^, kneeling^ prostration', and other tokens^. 

' St. James, both Greek and Syriac, (Neale, (Jen. Introd., p. 371 ; 
Eenaudot, t. ii. p. 31,) Eoman, Milanese, and English Uses '^ inclinatus :" 
{*' inclinato corpore et capite," Sar.) And so the Mozarabic (Neale^ 
Tetral., p. 62) ; and doubtless the Gallican, whose rubrics are lost. 

^ St. Basil and St. Chrysostom : " Bdth adore thrice before the Holy 
Table, praying secretly and saying, * God be merciful to me a sinner.' " 

* Armenian, "The Priest prostrating himself, says *We beseech 
Thee . . that Thou wouldest send down, &c. . . changing them by Thy 
Holy Ghost.' " 

^ "Up to this time," (Armen.), "when the Priest prays, he lifts up 
-his hands on high ; but after this, not higher than his breast." Com- 
pare the Roman rubric at oblation : " Manm in altam porrectas jun- 
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" How terrible is this hour/' the Syriac adds, " how 
fearful this time, beloved, in which the Living and 
Holy Spirit comes from the high places of Heaven, 
descends, and broods upon the Eucharist placed in 
this sanctuary, and hallows it ; fear ye and tremble as 
ye stand and pray/' " Thus bowing down, he sayp the 
Invocation of the Holy Spirit/' And the titles and 
epithets applied to the consecrated Things imply the 
most awful and realizing estimation of them. They 
are called " the holy Body, the very precious Blood of 
our Lord and God and Saviour Jesus Christ, which 
was poured out for the life of the world^ /' " the divine, 
spotless, life-giving, immortal, tremendous and hea- 
venly mysteries"* :** " the venerable gifts ; the hallowed 
oblations ; the celestial, ineffable, stainless, glorious, 
terrible, tremendous, divine gifts'* /' "the tremendous, 
bloodless offering, the sacrifice, the pure, holy, im- 
maculate sacrifice* (hostia) : " " the holy bread ; the 
holy things ; the viaticum of eternal life/' 

And it is surely most significant, that whilst these 



gens, dicit Yeni/* &c. ; and the Sarum (Maskell, p. 70), " Manibus 
non levatis/* (i. e., apparently, not again,) "donee dicitur * Sursum 
corda.' " So the Coptic St. Basil : '^ He lifts up and stretches forth his 
hands, interceding for the iilapse of the Holy Ghost ;" and again, " he 
bows and points to the oblation ;" as in St. Basil, &c. Comp. the 
English Use (which Maskell observes, p. 89, is the old Boman one 
also,) — before and during the words of Institution, ''hie incline t se 
parum versus hostiam,'' (Herf.) *' Hie respiciat hostiam cum magna 
veneratione," (Sar., Ebor.) Here also, in the ViTest, was the "wash- 
ing of hands.'* These correspondences of East and West are truly 
wonderful. 

^ St. Basil. 

» Coptic St. Basil. 

" St. James. 

** The Roman, Milanese^ English, Mozarabic, Galilean. The word 
appears to correspond to, and to be a translation of, the Greek Bvaia, 

N 2 
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terms and epithets are most freely used, and abound 
in every page of every Liturgy, it is difficult, if not 
impossible, to find in any really ancient Liturgy, or 
portion of a Liturgy, a single expression which goes 
beyond the recognition of the Elements as the Body 
and Blood of Christ ; any which identifies them with 
Christ Himself, much less with the Triune God. It 
would not have been surprising, had the glowing 
language which has been now quoted, here and there 
overflowed in the Liturgies the just bounds of the 
mystery, as unquestionably is sometimes the case with 
ancient writers on the Eucharist. But it should seem 
that the Church's conception of the true nature of that 
mystery was too fixed and clear to admit any such 
departure from correct Eucharistic language. Certain 
it is, that those who have searched most diligently for 
such expressions, and were every way concerned to 
produce them, if possible, have failed in the attempt. 
Thus Muratori, than whom few had a more exact 
acquaintance with the subject, has only been able 
to produce three or four such expressions ; and these 
are found either in confessedly late Liturgies, bearing 
the marks of obscure and individual teachers, or in 
later additions to the ancient ones. 

It is in a prayer^ of comparatively late origin in 
St. Chrysostom's Liturgy, the present Greek rite, that 
he finds even the words, " Thou art He that offerest 

p It is the " Prayer said secretly while the cherubic hymn is being 
sung." Compare Neale's note, Gen. Introd., p. 432, " As the cherubic 
hymn was only composed in the time of Justinian, (527,) it is clear 
that the prayer of this hymn must be an insertion. And accordingly 
it is not to be found in the very ancient Barberini MS. to which Gear 
so often refers." Muratori OTerlooks this fact, (De Reb.'Liturg. 
p. 203). 
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and art oflTered, and receivest and art distributed, 
Christ our God ;" expressions all defensible enough 
as the warm language of devotion, but a manifest 
departure from the general manner of the Liturgies, 
and not capable of being insisted on in their literal 
signification. It is among the cantica^ or hymns, of 
the Syriac Liturgy of St. James, known to be of more 
recent origin than the general structure of the rite, 
that such expressions occur as " Whom Moses saw in 
the bush, and Ezekiel upon the cherubim, He Himself 
is placed upon the Holy altar, and the people receive 
Him and live"*." And again, a " prayer of St. James 
the Doctor'" has, " Father of truth, behold Thy Son ; 
a Victim well-pleasing to Thee ; receive Him Who 
died for me." So in an obscure Liturgy attributed 
to St. James, " The living Lamb of God is oflTered on 
the Altar." In that of James Baradaeus, " We oflTer 
Himself (Thy Son) for us ;" and similar passages are 
found in that of John of Bassora, (650). Lastly, it 
is in a very late Syrian Liturgy attributed to one 
Gregory (1220), that the words "Adore the Word, 
the Lamb," follow shortly after the consecration ". 

There is, indeed, in the regular Syriac Liturgy, 
though not noticed by Muratori, one passage of awful 
tenor. It is, however, among the private prayers of 
the Priest before reception, and is probably as recent 
as it is exceptional. The first three of these prayers, 
as some in the Roman rite, are addressed to our 



*! Muratori, ibid., p. 206. See Renaudot, Lit. Or., torn. ii. p. 7. The 
next part of the Liturgy is called " Canticum aHvd,* shewing that 
both features are mere hymns, 

' St. James of Botna, who died aj). 522, was so called. 

* For these obscure Liturgies, see Neale, Gen. Introd., pp. 326-~ 
334. They contain occasionally, though rarely, elements of some value 



% 
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Lord; a circumstance in itself very unusual, such 
prayers being generally addressed to the Father: — 
" Grant me, Lord, to eat Thee holily ^' " Grant, 
O Lord, our God, that our bodies may be sanctified 
by Thy holy Body, and our souls illumined with 
Thy propitious Blood." But the last, to which I 
allude, actually addresses the Element of Bread as 
God in these words : " I hold Thee, Who containest 
the ends of the world; I have Thee in my hands 
Who rulest the deep ; Thee, God, I place in my 
mouth*." It would be contrary to the analogy of 
all other Liturgies to doubt that this passage is of 
comparatively late introduction, as great part of the 
Syriac Order confessedly is. And the like account, 
is doubtless to be given of certain private prayers of 
the Priest found in the ancient English Uses'", similar 
to the first three here spoken of. The awful profanity 
of the last is happily unknown to them, and I beUeve 
to the rest of the Western Church. 

And when we turn in the last place to inquire 
what the Fathers and ecclesiastical writers have left 
on record of their mind and practice in this particular 
point of adoration, what do we find ? 

Now, even had numerous passages been forthcoming 
in which they seemed to recognise proper adoration 
as due to the Elements or to the Presence of Christ 
through them, we should still have to measure and 
check such expressions by the confessed language and, 
tenor of the Liturgies : so incredible is it, as has 

' Ordo Communis Liturg. Syr., Renaudot, t. ii. p. 23. So too in a 
late Syrian form, named after St. Xystus, (i. e. Pope Sixtus) of the 
seventh century : " Te gesto, Deus, in manibus meis," lb., p. 141. 

" Thus in the Sarum : ** Deus Pater, qui unigenitum Tuum camem 
sumere voluisti, quam ego indignus [but the Hereford has quern] hie 
in manibus teneo." Maskell, pp. 118, 121. 
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been before remarked, that, as faithful sons of the 
Church, they would really desire to outrun and de- 
part from her mind, however strongly they might 
express themselves. But the tmth is, that there is 
little need to call in the aid of the Liturgies for this 
purpose. Out of the whole range of Patristic litera- 
ture, hxxt four passages, two from Greek, and two from 
Latin Fathers, are alleged in proof of their holding 
any such opinion. Here Muratori is once more a 
valuable, however reluctant, witness. In his work 
already referred to, in which he has adduced from 
ecclesiastical writers almost innumerable passages in 
proof that the Elements bore the titles of the Body 
and Blood of Christ, and were profoundly reverenced 
as such, he is unable to bring forward, in proof of their 
having been adored with Divine w^orship, more than 
the four passages'^ referred to. St. Ambrose^ speaks of 
the Flesh of Christ " quam hodie in mysteriis adora- 
mus, et quam Apostoli in Domino Jesu adoraverunt." 
And St. Chrysostom^ similarly: "The Magi adored 
Christ in the manger ; but we see Him not in the 
manger, but on the altar, and should shew Him yet 
greater reverence.'* The strength of these passages 
lies in the identification for purposes of worship (in 
the latter passage more especially) of That which 
is upon the altar, with- the living Person of Christ 
in the days of His Plesh. Otherwise the mere use of 

the terms irpoo-Kvvelv and adorare, well known to be 
ambiguous, would be of no great weight. St. August 
tine% again, says, " Ipsam carnem nobis manducan- 

* The same four passages are commonly alleged by other writers : 
as, e. g. Wilberforce, on the Eucharist, pp. 301 — 303. 

y De Spiritu Sancti, iii. 11. * Homil. 24, in 1 Cor. 

• In Ps. xcviii. n. 9. 
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dam ad salutem dedit; nemo autem illam carnem 
manducat nisi prius adoraverit : . . . et non modo non 
peccemus adorando, sed peccemus non adorando." 
And Theodoret^ "The holy things are adored, as 
being what they are made and believed to be." It 
is worthy of remark, that St. Augustine connects the 
" adoration" of which he speaks with the prospect of 
reception; and may the rather on that account be 
understood in accordance with the Liturgies as above 
explained. 

But it is plain that — few and scanty as they are at 
best, out of the immense mass of patristic writings — 
these passages one and all must, under the circum- 
stances, be either taken in the lower sense of reve- 
rence, however intense, or be classed among those pas- 
sages of the old writers in which the warm language 
of devotion outruns the strict Umits of truth. 

It has been said, indeed, with some plausibility, 
that they carry weight as seeming to describe, not a 
passing feeling towards the consecrated Elements, but 
a habit of actual and proper worship of them. But 
this, for reasons already set forth, is exactly what they 
cannot possibly be held to convey. We know with 
the utmost precision what was prescribed in the 
matter of worship by the Eucharistic Offices of the 
Churches to which these writers belonged, and that 
no such acts of worship of the Elements are in any 
way recognised by them. We are under the absolute 
necessity, therefore, of giving up this view of the pas- 



^ Theodoret, Dial. 2. Muratori alleges also a passage from St. Cyril 
of Jerusalem, but it is only to the effect that the elements are to be 
received in a posture of adoration : ^^ bending and saying in the way of 
worship, Amen ;" the significance of which the reader of these pages is 
now able to estimate. 
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sages : and it remains, that no feeling or practice be- 
yond that of the deepest reverence can be grounded 
upon them. To build upon them anything further, 
is to represent these holy men of old time as teaching 
what the Church had never taught them, and to set 
the testimony of these tew and equivocal passages 
against the tradition of the whole Church from the 
beginning. 

And yet it is on the strength of these passages, 
and of them alone, — since no countenance for it can 
be found from any other source"" — from either Scrip- 
ture or liturgies, or the general consent of Fathers, — 
that the attempt is made by some in the present day 
to revive the practice, unheard of until the eleventh or 
the twelfth century, of making an intense act of wor- 
ship consequent on the consecration of the Elements, 
and directed towards a peculiar Presence of Christ Him- 
self supposed to be produced thereby. Nay, it is repre- 
sented (as in the middle ages of the West) as one very 
principal purpose, if not the supreme purpose of the 
entire Rite, to produce such a Presence as an object 
for adoration. And Christian men are encouraged to 
resort to the sanctuary for the sole purpose of offering 
such worship, without intending to take any further 
part in the rite by communicating. 



^ * A few passages are alleged from English Divines to the same effect : 
chiefly the well-known one of Andrewes, based upon the words of St. 
Augustine and St. Ambrose. He adds, '^ Christ Himself, the inward 
part (res) of the Sacrament, is to be adored in and out of the Sacrament, 
or wherever He is." " The King (James) laid down that Christ was 
truly present in the Sacrament, truly also to be adored." But such ex- 
pressions of opinion must stand or fall with the authorities to which 
they appeal. Andrewes' Eucharistic Devotions are markedly deyoid of 
any practical carrying out of the view ascribed to him on the strength 
of these words ; which indeed are so general, as to prove very little. 
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With all respect for the zeal and the high Christian 
character of those who have espoused these views, 
but with the utmost solemnity, in the name of the 
Christian Faith, and of the whole undivided Church 
for the first thousand years of its existence, I would 
enter a most earnest protest against the re-introduction 
of novelties at once so grgundless and so fatal. That 
they are groundless has been sufficiently demonstrated. 
That they are fatal, to the purity of Christian faith and 
practice is no less certain. Not only did they form, 
as is undeniable, no part of that heritage of faith and 
practice which the Apostles delivered to the Church, 
but they amount to no less than an entire subversion 
of the A postolic theory of Christian worship ; for they 
transfer the Object of that worship from That Heaven 
of heavens in Which It was ever deemed, for purposes 
of worship, to be enthroned. And besides this they 
properly involve, however latently, a train of terrific 
consequences ; and throw, as has been proved, the 
entire conception and idea of the Eucharist into hope- 
less confusion. 

Is it too much to ask, in a matter of such import- 
ance, that those who have hitherto unreflectingly ac- 
quiesced in the view and practice of which I have been 
speaking, will reconsider their grounds for adopting 
them, and the position in which by persisting in them 
they will be placed ? It has been here shewn that the 
Presence of Christ does not, and cannot be, the result 
of the consecration of the Elements, and is therefore 
not to be worshipped; it has been shewn that the 
Church throughout the world for the first thousand 
years did not, nor does more than one branch of it at 
the present day, either acknowledge or worship such 
a Presence. Are they prepared to persevere in the 
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promulgation of doctrines, as the ground of ritual ac- 
tions (for the question is not so much of actions as of 
the doctrines involved,) of which they cannot possibly 
give any coherent account ; which, however reverently 
intended, cannot consistently stop short of the highest 
irreverence, that of worshipping the Elements them- 
selves, — confessedly an idolatrous action; and by 
w^hich they impugn or jeopardy great articles of the 
Christian Faith, overthrow the confessed and proper 
constitution of the Eucharist, and run counter to the. 
practice of the Catholic Church ? 

2. There is yet one other difficulty supposed to be 
involved in the ancient view of the Eucharist, which 
must be briefly noticed. It concerns the reception, 
by the wicked, of the consecrated Elements. It is 
thought that a view which represents the Things re- 
ceived as in themselves holy, previous to reception, 
and as identified, indeed, with certain Divine Realities, 
labours under the objection that those Divine Things 
are thereby exposed to awful profanation by unworthy 
reception ; if, indeed, it does not introduce a real con- 
fusion into the world of moral and spiritual existence,, 
by making the unholy partakers of the holy, while yet 
remaining in their unholiness still. 

Now, about the general principle there is in reality 
no difficulty. That there is such a thing as "giving 
that which is holy unto dogs," is plain, else would 
our Lord not have warned us against it. As little 
doubt is there that " that which is good may be made 
death unto us ^" in its effects. The holy ark which 
enshrined for Israel a Presence of sanctification and 

* Eom. vii. 13. 
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health, wirmgkt judgment acd disease, is the effect 
of that Presence, in the coonor of the Fiuhstznes * : 
the manna, sooght according to the commandment, 
was snpematoral and angelic food ; sought otherwise, 
it carried in it the seeds of cormption and death. 
And, to come nearer to oar point, the Presence of 
Christ Himself in the Temple, in the days of His 
Flesh, was for judgment and scoorging to the pro- 
fane, no less than for healing to the blind and lame^, 
coming to Him in faith. 

It is therefore perfectly conceirable and analogons 
that the Eocharistic gifts should be sach external 
realities, that the reception of them should be a thing 
possible for the wicked, onh not to their benefit, but 
to their injury. And St. Paul very plainly teaches 
that such is the case ; that '' he that eateth and drink- 
eth unworthily" is not merely liable to, but actually 
" eatelA and drinketh** receiveth into him by these ac- 
tions, " judgment unto himself." " He is guilty," he 
had said jast before, ''in the matter of" no less a 
Thing than "the Body and Blood of the Lord'." 
The things which he receives are such as to work 
judgment upon him. 

And we seem to see somewhat into the reason of 
these fearful effects of unrighteous reception, when 
wc consider what the Things received, by the hypo- 
thesis, are. God, we are told, "has committed all 
judgment unto the Son," not as He is in His Divine 
Nature, or as an attribute of His Eternal Sonship, 
but as Incarnate, and "because He is the Son of 

• 1 Sam. V. 

' St. Matt. xzi. 14, '< And the blind and lame came to Him in the 
Temple, and lie healed them." 

• 1 Cor. xi. 



V 
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Man^." One part of the reward or dower of His 
Incarnation was, that He should "be honoured" as 
the Judge of the worlds It is quite in accordance 
with this Economy, that the reception of His Flesh 
and Blood, the Parts and proofs of His Manhood, as 
sundered from His Soul in His awful Sacrifice, should 
in an especial degree, when received amiss, and in 
virtual rejection and scorn, work judgment on the 
receivers. Such rejection or light receiving of Him, as 
come in the Flesh, and as exhibited in the very act, 
as it were, of redeeming Love, might well be expected 
to be most deadly. 

And let it be observed that the difficulty, if such 
there be, or the mysteriousness, of such a view, has 
been gratuitously enhanced by that false supposition 
concerning the Things received which has been dwelt 
on in the preceding pages. What the wicked re- 
ceive, after all, is not " Christ,'* nor does St. Paul 
affirm it to be Christ, but the " Body and Blood of 
Christ;" — a circumstance, it may be, equally awful, 
but involving somewhat less of mystery, as regards 
the question before us, than the other position. 
Were the Elements actually Christ Himself, — Christ 
existing under those conditions in which Se is the 
Sustenance of faithful men, it might be difficult to 
faith to conceive that the wicked soul should, even 
unto judgment, become the receptacle of so holy and 
so properly life-giving a Guest. But seeing that the 
thing received by manducation is not Christ Himself, 
but the Body of His Death, and the Blood of His 
Death, the different effect which that reception has 

»» St. John V. 22, 27. 

* y. 23. " That all men should honour the Son even as they honour 
the Father." 
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for the faithful and unfaithful is in a manner more 
conceivable. To the one it may well be a saToor of 
death unto death, as to the other of life unto life. 
In the Person of Christ Himself, indeed, and so to 
them that are like-minded with Him, the infallible 
issue of that Death was Resurrection; yet not ac- 
cording to a necessary law, but to a law of holiness 
and promise. And where no such holiness is found, 
no such promise is pledged, but rather a "certain 
fearful judgment \" 

I have only to add, first, with reference to the 
authority chiefly relied on in this question, that the 
same St. Augustine who is quoted as saying, that 
"who dwelleth not in Christ, without doubt doth 
neither eat His Flesh nor drink His Blood V' also 
says, " that was no less the Body and Blood of the 
Lord to those also to whom the Apostle says, 
*He that eateth and drinketh unworthily, eateth 
and drinketh damnation to himself/" So that his 
view is, plainly, that the wicked receive the Body 
and Blood of Christ, only not to grace, but to con- 
demnation. 

And secondly, that the article of the English Church 
on the subject (the 29th), though in its title it affirms 
that " the wicked eat not the Body of the Lord ;" yet 
in the text of the article itself, which is surely the 

^ " If we sin wilfully after that we have received the knowledge of 
the truth, there remaineth no more sacrifice for sins, but a certain 
fearful looking for of judgment. ... Of how much sorer punishment 
shall he be thought worthy, who hath trodden under foot the Son of 
Qod, and counted the blood of the covenant wherewith he was sanc- 
tified, an unholy thing." Heb. x. 27, 29. There is no question that 
a Eucharistic allusion runs through this passage from y. 19. See 
above, Part I., note B, p. 412. 

1 Homil. in Joh. vi. 5, 6, cited in Article XXIX. 

°» De Baptism. T. ix. p. 146. 
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binding form of it, it makes — which St. Augustine did 
not — the correct distinction above referred to, say- 
ing, that " the wicked, though they press with their 
teeth the Sacrament of the Body and Blood of Christ, 
yet in nowise are they partakers of Christy This, 
whether or not an intended correction of the more 
loosely worded passage of St. Augustine, is a just dis- 
tinction, and may well be taken as an index to the 
real animus of the article. 

XV. The sections immediately preceding address 
themselves, for the most part, to the tone of mind 
which is disposed to press beyond its ordained limits 
the supranatural side of the Eucharistic Mystery; 
though they are at the same time adapted to allay 
the apprehensions of such as, through fear of conse- 
quences supposed to be involved in the ancient belief, 
shrink from entire and unreserved acceptance of it. 

The writer, however, is well aware that the latter 
phase of error is that which, from various causes, has 
long prevailed most widely among the more imper- 
fectly instructed members of the English Church, and 
which, beyond all others, needs to be refuted and 
removed at the present day. The tendency of the 
English branch of the Church since the revision of 
her Eucharistic formularies in 1549, has unquestion- 
ably been far less to "add" to the Eucharistic Mys- 
tery, than "to diminish from it°.*' 

From whence this has proceeded it is not difficult 
to discern. Not indeed from any real countenance 
to be found for such views in the language of Holy 
Scripture, or in the teaching of the early Church 
and the ancient writers, or in the historically ascer- 
tainable mind of the English Church as embodied in 

" Peut. xii. 32, prefixed as a motto to this Introduction. 
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Ikt {'jrniriiitjvssi. It is DOt br an appeii to any one of 
tljeve; sta&dardc, or to all of them tc^ciher, that the 
g<;oeral mind c^ a Church asd catk/n is, {^acticaQj, 
in the first instaDce, fonned ; bat br the tone which 
pervades^ or seems to the munstmcted ere to per- 
vade, the ritual and devotional form provided fw 
tlieir use. Thos there was little risk in the middle 
ages of the ^V&t, of the aathoritv of the ancient 
Fathent and Doctors of the Chorch, as witnesses to 
Catholic truth and expounders of it, falling below its 
due place ; because their expositions were so largely 
embodied in the old ordinarv Offices, and were in con- 
sequence so much relied on in the teaching of the 
clergy. So, again, as little danger is there now, in this 
country, of any lack of deference to the authority of 
Holy Scripture : and this not because the Articles of 
the P^iigli^h Church proclaim the paramount nature 
of that authority, but because Holy Scripture itself 
enters in such vast and commanding proportions into 
the structure of her Offices. And the same truth must 
hold, always and everywhere, in the matter of Eucha- 
ristic belief. As I have already had occasion more 
than once to point out, it is inconceivable that any 
other influence, or set of influences, in the world, than 
the presence and continual use of a soundly consti- 
tuted Eucharistic ritual, could have maintained the 
Christian worid for a thousand years in one uniform 
belief on this mysterious subject. It was their Books 
OP Divine Service, not the decrees of councils, (of 
which there were few, or none,) that held clergy and 
people alike to the one Faith. When tAey were tam- 
pered with, as in the West in the eleventh century, 
the faith, too, was changed as a matter of certain con- 
sequence. The Councils of Constance, of Florence, 
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and of Trent, did but register the results already ex- 
isting, of a necessary and universal law. When the 
Service-books, on the other hand, as in the East all 
along, were left untouched, dogmas might change, but 
the faith remained the same. The decrees of the 
Council of Bethlehem remain a dead letter to the 
present hour. 

Now so it is, that from causes which have been 
traced in these pages, the revised Eucharistic Office of 
the English Church, more especially from the date of 
the Second Book of Edward VI., though of its mind 
and doctrine there is no question whatever, has con- 
fessedly laboured under a certain faintness as to the 
ritual expression of that mind and that doctrine. 
Even the First Book of Edward, while retaining most 
clearly the enunciation, in the ancient manner, of the 
true Eucharistic doctrine, both as to its sacramental 
and its sacrificial aspect; yet, by the withdrawal of 
some of the old terms and ceremonies, detracted not 
a little from the ancient fulness of expression upon 
these points. The whole question of ceremonies had 
indeed been long and anxiously debated ; and it may 
be that the retention of more would have imperilled 
the great purpose of the Revision "". The meaning of 
some of them was also at that day entirely unknown, 
for want of exact acquaintance with the corresponding 
Eastern rites, by which they are explained. But of 
the eflFect of so large a reduction of the ceremonial, in 
diminishing the ancient intensity of reverential ex- 
pression towards the entire Eucharistic Action, there 
can be no doubt. The Second Book of Edward, 
whether unavoidably or not, — a point of which, at the 
present day, we are but imperfect judges, — only accom- 

^ See the document ^' Of Ceremonies*' prefixed to the Prayer-book. 

O 
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ftf'^r all, a growth ra:Ler soond :Lan strong, and soch 
ail Fiad the appearsLce- at l-es^r, of giving sheicer 
Uj defective vie^rs coricerLinz the mTsterr. 

TJie cofiseqaences h?;ve been such as might hare 
been apprehended. While there have never been 
wanting tho«e to whom the Commnnion Office of the 
KnglUb Church was all that the ancient Offices were 
to them of old time, and who have realized the fnll 
\9(A%e%u(m, through its means, of the whole body of 
Euchari^tic truth; with others, — ^indeed, it must be 
said, with the mass of her children, — ^it has at times 
at lea«t been otherwise. Her Office has proved to 
have rather a capacity for nurturing entire soundness 
of faith and practice, than an inevitable tendency 
to do so. Tlie English Church at her Revision suc- 
ceeded in securing the truth; btit she did not suc- 
ceed in securing herself against the presence within 
her pale of those who were in error. Her doctrinal po- 
sition is properly unexceptionable ; but her enunciation 
of it is not such as absolutely to throw off those who, 
entertaining a different mind, imagine they can re- 
concile that mind with the use of her formularies. 
That the English Church is designedly compre- 
hensive, to the extent of both affirming and deny- 
ing, or of neither affirming nor denying, that the 
Ehirnents arc the Body and Blood of Christ, is abso- 
lutely untrue. Traced historically, or examined gram- 
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matically, her formularies yield a clear affii-mation of 
that point. But it is true that those who deny it 
find little difficulty in persuading themselves that their 
position as her professed members is tenable. 

There are indeed limits to the strain which can be 
put upon her language and her rites, even in the 
hands of the most ingenious. Of the three leading 
varieties of Eucharistic error ^ which were espoused 
by large bodies of Christians on the Continent in the 
sixteenth century, and which include all others, one 
only can, by any possibility or show of reason, be re- 
conciled with membership in the English Church. The 
Lutheran view is, indeed, so far forth in harmony 
with the English, that it distinctly recognises the un- 
received Elements as the Body and Blood of Christ. 
Its witness on this point is not without peculiar 
value. But that feature of Lutheranism, according to 
which the consecrated Elements " have no other effi- 
cacy than as a picture to confirm faith," is clearly 
contradicted by such expressions as *'the Body and 
Blood of Christ are verily and indeed taken and re- 
ceived by the, faithful ;" and by the assertion that, as 
a consequence of reception, " we dwell in Christ, and 
Christ in us." The Zuinglian opinion, which refuses 
to recognise the consecrated things as the medium, 
in any sense, of any benefit whatsoever, is yet more 
diametrically and hopelessly at variance with the Eng- 
lish formularies. It can only be from a want either 
of consideration, of intelligence, or of honesty, that 
anyone holding this opinion can continue a member 
of the English Church. 

But the Calvinistic view, according to which the 
consecrated Elements are in virtue, and on reception, 

® See above, p. 67. 

o2 
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the IV>iv '- ', : K»d of Christ, so thit tter who re- 
ceive therii an^-h: receive Tia: Bodv aad B'.o'jd ; but 
which rfrfixses to i^JcDtiiy them therewith preTioas to 
r*iceptio:i : — this view '^scttiLg aside the question of 
particu]<:r election^ has all along found favour in the 
eve* of ffiembers of the English Church, and makes 
ifjiat show of being compatible with her fonnolaries, 
or h even proclaimed as the designed and exclusive 
ftense of them. Its peculiar strength, and its attrac- 
tiveness for the English mind, probably lies in the 
exalted office which it ascribes to faith ; which is 
not merely that of accepting the consecrated Things 
for what Christ declared them to be, (which should 
«e^;m to be the proper business of faith,) but of ac- 
tually making them to be what they are. According 
to this view, the effect of contact with the believer's 
faith on reception is, to tmn that which till then was 
nothing but the merest earthly element, into the very 
Body and Blood of Christ, or, however, to cause the 
simultaneous Presence of Them; — an act surely of 
equal power and pretensions with that of consecration 
by an ap[X)inted Order of persons, only ascribed to a 
less likely operation, — to the faith of man, not to the 
Word of Christ, or the operation of the Holy Ghost. 

This view has the further recommendation for 
some minds, of seeming to diminish the mysterious- 
ness and awfulness of the Eucharist, and of remov- 
ing to an infinite distance (which it unquestionably 
docs) the possibility of idolatrous or excessive regard 
being paid to the Elements ; while yet it refuses not 
to view them, in consideration of their exalted spiritual 
functions, with a certain reverential feeling. It also 
falls in very peculiarly with the too prevalent view, of 
Christianity being purely — what, no doubt, it is em- 
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phatically — a spiritual religion : in other words, 
with that excessive spiritualism which ignores the 
earthly side of man's being, and the sanctification 
both of that and of all other material existences by 
the Incarnation of Christ. 

Nor is it to be denied that the Calvinistic con- 
ception of the Eucharist has its element of truth. 
Considered merely as a negation of that against which 
it rose up, it was not without a cause. Though 
it failed to embody a truth, it pointed to one, and 
felt, though blindly, after it. It found the West- 
ern world possessed by a behef, that between the 
Elements received and unreceived, — between That 
which lies upon the altar after consecration, and That 
which dwells in the faithful soul after reception, — there 
is absolutely no difference ; that as the one is Christ, 
so is the other Christ, — Christ in the entireness of 
His Person, God and Man. In protesting against 
this, Calvinism had a righteous cause, and spoke 
the mind of the undivided Church. Unhappily, the 
truth to be reinstated was less clearly discerned than 
the error to be dethroned. Instead of the Elements, 
received or unreceived, being recognised in the an- 
cient manner as the Body and Blood of Christ, and 
no less, though no more; reserving as the sufficient 
privilege of faith, and of the rational and spiritual soul 
of man, the gracious Indwelling, through reception, 
of Christ Himself : the Elements were affirmed to be, 
except as received, nothing, • 

Neither, once more, would the Calvinistic view, 
really and honestly held, seem other than a noble 
faith, were there not a yet nobler, which is displaced 
by it. To believe with any reality that " the glori- 
fied Humanity of Christ, though locally absent, is vir- 
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tiiailv and in effect oommunicated for the sostenanoe 
of the fuitbful simultaneously with the participation of 
the outward elements ^ ; or jet more, to believe that 
" the Body and Blood of Christ are verily and indeed 
taken and received by the faithful," (which is <rf neces- 
sity professed by members of the English Church, at 
any rate,) : — this is no mean act of faith. Only it is to 
^ be feared, that too often, as professed by the English 
mind at the present day, it is but a cloak for the absence 
of belief in any real conmiunication of the Humanity 
of Christ, or of His Body and Blood, at all ; the con- 
venient refuge of a vague and untheological pietism ; 
an index of the merest Zuinglianism, that is, of utter 
dissent from the language of the English Church, on 
the lowest interpretation of it. 

But after all, even when held ever so sincerely and 
hond fide, it is much to be remarked that this view 
— the ' simultaneous' view, so to call it— does not in 
reality, as has been already implied, possess the ad- 
vantages, for the sake of which it is perhaps chiefly 
taken refuge in. It is to the full as mysterious and 
wonderful, for aught that appears, that the Body and 
Blood of Christ, under a condition adapted for the 
sustenance of the human soul (which both sides hold 
in common) should, on the performance of a given 
act, (that of reception of bread and wine in a certain 
frame of mind,) be immediately present to and enter 
into the soul of man, effectually uniting him to Christ, 
and making Christ to dwell in Him, as that That 
Body and Blood, under the said condition, should be 
present on consecration, with the same results of re- 
ception guaranteed. He who has faith enough really 
to hold the one, has faith enough to hold the other. 

>* Helvetic Confession, Art. 36, as above, p. 67, note 7. 
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And then there is, after all, in this faith, a certain 
unworthiness, so to speak, of the great Christian 
scheme. The design of the Incarnation was mani- 
festly to sanctify anew the world which God had 
made, and which sin had defiled. The great and 
arresting demand which Christianity makes upon 
man, is to believe that God has done this. " To be- 
lieve that Jesus Christ ^ was come in the Flesh,'' that 
that which they looked upon and handled" was the 
Incarnate Word of Life," was the form in which 
this demand was cast for the Apostles and first Disci- 
ples of Christ. And the same demand, in principle, 
was proclaimed to be a test of Christian belief by the 
Apostle who " leaned on His breast at supper." For 
the Christian world ever since, the form which that 
demand has taken is, peculiarly and supremely, no other 
than that of the two great Sacraments of the Gospel. 
The material element, the dust of our original forma- 
tion, was so consecrated by the Holy Ghost as to be- 
come the Human Body of Christ. Christ in turn, 
consecrated, by His Word and Holy Spirit, certain of 
the elements to be means of union to Him ; water to 
be the medium, by outward application, of incorpo- 
ration into His Body ; Bread and Wine, more mar- 
vellously still, to be His Body and Blood, and the 
medium, by inward reception, of participation in His 
sacrificial Death, His glorious and acceptable Priest- 
hood. There was thus, as might have been expected, 
a progression in the demand made upon faith in the 
two Sacraments respectively; a nearer approach, in 

1 1 St. John iv. 2. See a striking Sermon on this text in the Rev. 
T. Chamberlain's valuable and suggestive volume, "The Theory of 
Christian Worship ;" a work to which I gladly take this opportunity 
of acknowledging my obligations. 
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the second and more awful and mysterious one, to that 
which was made upon those who *' saw Jesus Christ 
in the Flesh.'' One or both of these tests of their 
Christian faith, left doubtless by our Lord as such 
tests ^ do they reject, who ignore the real sanctifica- 
tion of the creature in one or both Sacraments. And 
not a few^ who fully recognise in the Element of Water 
a medium^ channel, or instrument of union to Christ's 
Body, start back from the no less certain affirmation 
of Scripture that the consecrated Elements of Bread 
and Wine are the Body and Blood of Christ, and 
as such a medium of union to His Sacrifice of 
Himself. 

It might be further pointed out, that this doctrine 
is more closely akin, than would appear at first sight, 
to that of the annihilation of the Elements, and of 
Transubstantiation. Though setting out from different 
points, and with different motives, both views alike 
deny the ancient belief that God has elevated and 
sanctified the Elements into a mysterious identity with 
the Body and Blood of Christ ; not destroyed them, 
as the one party insists, nor yet done no work of 
grace upon them, as the other. And both alike, by 
evacuating the Christian Economy of this resplendent 
feature of it, disallow the undoubted powers, and 
narrow the ordained range, of the Incarnation. 



' Comp. 1 St. John v. 6, 8, " This is He that came hj water 9.nd:Moad, 
even Jesus Christ : not by water only, but by water and blood.... And 
there are three that bear witness upon earth, the Spirit, and the water, 
and the Blood." This comes immediately after the laying down, as 
the test of Christian faith, the belief " that Jesus is the Son of God," 
(ver. 6,) or "Jesus Christ is come .in the Flesh," iv. 2, 3; and is appa- 
rently, or even manifestly, a further unfolding of the manner in which 
the test is applied, vi^. through the Sacraments of Baptism and the 
Eucharist. 
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But the crowning and fatal objection to this doc- 
trine remains to be stated. The question concerning 
it is not whether it has, or has not, this or that re- 
commendation, — such as avoiding peril of idolatry, or 
reducing the startling and mysterious aspect of the 
Eucharist ; not, whether it has, or has not, honestly 
held, some noble elements in it : but simply whether it 
be that which Christ delivered to His Apostles, and 
they to the Church. Now about this there is not the 
smallest doubt. The doctrine, however Christian a 
face it may wear, was simply invented by Calvin three 
hundred years ayOy as demonstrably as the doctrine 
of annihilation was invented by the Western Church 
five hundred years earlier. This is as certain as 
that the sun is in the heavens. It is not difficult 
merely, but absolutely impossible, to reconcile these 
views with the language of Scripture taken in its 
plain meaning, or with the contents of the Liturgies 
or ecclesiastical writers. That language was never ^ so 
interpreted before Calvin's time ; nor can it without 
the utmost violence be so interpreted now *. It may 
be affirmed, though I do not know that it is"*, that 
the ' Liturgies have been tampered with, and those 



■ Whoever desires to be convinced of this, need only glance through 
L'Arroque's History of the Eucharist^ so often referred to in these 
pages. As a Calvinist, he endeavours to make the best of the testi- 
mony of the Fathers. But the only argument by which he is able to 
dispose of their confessed assertions that the Elements are Christ's 
Body and Blood in truth, and not merely in virtue, is that they else- 
where say (which he proves abundantly^ Pt. II., ch. ii.) that they are 
Bread and VTine ; positions which he conceives to be incompatible. 
(See lb., chap. iii. p. 219, &c.) His view is, that all expressions of 
the former class are figurative. 

* See above, pp. 17 — 19. 

" L'Arroque, as above, Hist., Pt. I. ch. vii., quotes the Liturgies as 
genuine. 
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writers deceived thereby : but unless the whole struc- 
ture of each of the independent rites has been abso- 
lutely taken to pieces, and that at a very early period, 
and the significance of their every line reversed, it 
must be acknowledged that the doctrine of the Ele- 
ments being, independently of reception, the Body 
and Blood of Christ, is their unwavering and una- 
nimous testimony *. 

And the matter of the appeal to antiquity, as con- 
cerns the Roman and the Calvinistic view of the 
Eucharist, stands thus. That the ancient Church for 
a thousand years gave no countenance to the doctrine 
of annihilation, though capable of being amply proved, 
is far from obvious at first sight, because of the great 
predominance of warm and unreserved recognition of 
the Elements in their supranatural character. But 
this very circumstance shews the hopelessness of prov- 
ing the Calvinistic position. In a word, the weight of 
ancient testimony , which breaks the Boman theory in 
pieceSy crmhes the Calvinistic to powder, 

2. There is, however, one stronghold of this doc- 
trine, to which the English mind has for the last two 
centuries been not unnaturally prone to betake itself, 
in default of other and more ancient authority. 

The Calvinistic view of the Eucharist, it is gene- 
rally conceived, (and to a certain extent truly,) boasts 
an illustrious advocate in the person of Hooker. And 
it is probable that to his advocacy, real or supposed, 
more than to any other single cause, is to be attri- 
buted the hold which this doctrine possesses upon the 
mind of the present day. What Hooker believed, 
most men are content to believe likewise. 

* See above, p. 179. 
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Before proceeding briefly to examine what it was 
that this great divine held, and on what grounds he 
held it, let it be remarked that, as we have already 
seen reason, with reference to a single point of Eucha- 
ristic doctrine, for saying less than Andrewes, so we 
are not to be afraid, if the truth so require, of be- 
lieving more even than Hooker. 

Now, in the first place, there are two notes of differ- 
ence which widely separate Hooker's view^, taken as 
a whole, from that of Calvin. He acquiesces, indeed, 
in the same conclusion, — that " the parts of this Sacra- 
ment are Christ's Body and Blood, for that they are 
so to us who, receiving them, receive That by them 
which they are termed." But, first, as to whether the 
Presence of Christ's Body and Blood is or is not to be 
sought for in the unreceived Elements, he professes to 
leave an open question ^^ But next, to what power did 
he attribute it, that the received Elements were the 
Body and Blood of Christ ? Not, as Calvin*, to the 
faith of the receiver ; but to the consecration of them 
by a duly ordained priesthood. "The power of the 
Mmistry of God . . . bringeth God Himself down 
from heaven : by blessing visible elements^ it maketh 
them invisible grace; \ihath to dispose of that Flesh 
which was given for the life of the world, and that 
Blood which was poured out to redeem souls." And, 

y Laws of Ecclesiastical Polity, V. Ixvii. Compare ch. Ixxvii. 1, 2. 

* lb., sect. 5, 6, Keble's edition. 

• This was the very essence of Calvin's system, — to " reject the tra- 
ditionary doctrine of the priesthood altogether. The difficulty was, 
how to ensure the promised grace attached to the sacraments. To 
obviate this, he conceived and taught that the faith of the receiver, 
not the act of consecration, is the cause of grace in the sacraments. 
Thus he constituted every man his own priest." See the Rev. T. T. 
Carter's admirable volume, " The Doctrine of the Priesthood in the 
Church of England," ch. iv. (Masters, 1857.) 
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again, " To whom (the clergy) Christ hath imparted 
power over that mystical Body which is the society of 
souls, and over that natural^ which is Himself, for the 
knitting of both in one ; a work which antiquity doth 
call the making of Christ's Body^.'' 

These statements (which it is to be hoped will be 
allowed their due place by those who rest their Eucha- 
ristic faith implicitly on the authority of Hooker) would 
seem to shew that his view — for he has nowhere put it 
together as a whole — was that a kind of ffrant was 
made to the elements by consecration, in virtue of 
which they, on reception, ensured to the receiver 
Christ's Body and Blood : their condition, till then, 
being unknown and unimportant. 

But how was Hooker induced to adopt his conclu- 
sion from premises so different from those on which 
a similar one was based by others ? It is clear from 
his own words that it was as a kind of concordat 
or pacification ; as a point up to which, all parties, 
he imagined, were agreed, and which he persuaded 
himself, not without some balancing and hesitation*, 
was all that was necessary. Surveying the several 
views of the Roman Church, of Luther and of Calvin, 
(that of Zuinglius he conceived to be identical with 
Calvin's,) he found, or imagined, that all were agreed 
that the Body and Blood of Christ, and the whole Per- 
son of Christ, are imparted to the faithful receiver^. 
And taking this to be the one great purpose of the 

«» V. Ixxvii. 1, 2. 

« " But seeing that by opening the several opinions which have been 
held, they are grown, for aught I can see, on all sides at length, to a 
general agreement concerning that which alone is material . . . cotv- 
aider hy itself what cause why the rest in question should not be rather 
left as superfluous than urged as necessary." V. Ixvii. 7. 

<> Ixvii. 6—11. 
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Eucharist, as it is doubtless a very principal® one, 
namely, to nourish the being of raan by the reception 
of Christ; he conceived, in evil hour, the idea of 
ignoring', as unimportant, the condition of the ele- 
ments previously to the moment of reception. Well 
might his opponents rejoin, that the English Church 
did not consider it a matter so indifferent ; as appeared 
by her speaking of Transubstantiation as " overturn,- 
ing the nature of the Sacrament*/' But it is plain, 
that in his eager desire to find a common standing- 
ground for all parties, he shut his eyes to the im- 
portance which necessarily attaches, as is proved by 
the whole history of the Church, to right conceptions 
of the effects of consecration. Neither did he, after all, 
succeed in maintaining in his own person the negative 
arid uninqiiiring position which he advocated. To be 
consistent, he ought to have offered no opinion, nor 
laid down any position, as to whether the Elements 
were or were not, before reception, the Body and Blood 
of Christ. Whereas he proceeded to affirm, and to 
argue for, the negative, that That Presence ^* is not to 
be sought for in the Sacramenty 

It further appears from Hooker's language, that he 
was not aware of the important distinction to be main- 
tained in accordance with all antiquity ; namely, that 
the Presence which is connected with the Elements, 



• For proof that it is not the only one, see above. Part I. ch. ii. 
sect. 2. 

' " The fruit of the Eucharist is the participation of Christ . . . Sith 
we all agree that by the Sacrament Christ doth really perform His pro- 
mise, why do we vainly trouble ourselves with so fierce contentions 
whether . . . the Sacrament itself be first possessed with Christ, or no ? 
a thing which nothing can either further or hinder us, howsoever it 
stand.^* lb., sect. 6. 

» Christian Letter, quoted in Keble's note. 
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or by consecration, is that of the Body and Blood of 
Christy and no more ; while to the faithful receiver it 
is That of Christ Himself that is imparted. 

Let us look, again, at the ailments from Scriptore 
upon which he relies. " With this," he says, " the 
very order of Scripture agreeth ; first * take and eat ;* 
then ' This is My Body which is broken for yon : first 
' Drink ye all of this \ then followeth, * this is My 
Blood of the New Testament, which is shed for many 
for the remission of sins.' I see not which way it 
should be gathered by the words of Christ, when and 
where the bread is His Body, or the Cup His Blood, 
but only in the very heart and soul of him that re- 
ceiveth them." He relies, that is, on the order of 
our Lord's address, as absolutely determinative of the 
sense in which the second member of it is to be inter- 
preted, and as sufficient to set aside the literal and 
unqualified, in favour of the improper and restrained, 
sense of it ; — a slender presumption or impression, 
indeed, to bear the stress of so weighty a conclusion. 
And it is the more surprising that he should attach^ 
such importance to it, since, on examination of the 
four accounts of the Institution, the order thus insisted 
on is by no means found to pervade all of them. In 
one, the giving of the Bread, in another that of the 
Cup, precedes^ the information given as to the intent 
of the action; in one*" of them no instruction is re- 

^ Not that it is an argument of Hooker's own devising : it had been 
used by Cranmer in defence of his later yiews of the Eucharist. See 
' his " Besponsio" at the disputation at Oxford, April 10th, 1554. 

* St. Luke xxii. 19, " This is My Body, which is given for you : this 
do in remembrance of Me." 1 Cor. xi. 25, ^ This cup is the New Tes- 
tament in My Blood ; this do ye, as oft as ye drink it, in remembrance 
of Me." 

^ St. Luke xxii. 20. 
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corded as to the Cup, either before or after. It is im- 
possible to found any argument on so slenderly sup- 
ported an allegation. And the impression which the 
address conveys is, in reality, on a full consideration 
of the whole of it, (Hooker quotes but a part,) the very 
contrary of that which he would have us derive from 
it. The obvious sense is, that That which Christ had 
taken, and blessed, and which He now desired them 
to eat and- drink, declaring It to be His Body and 
Blood, was therefore to be eaten and drunk, because 
It was already such. And it may further be safely 
asked whether, since the world began, any food was 
ever heard of which only became food at the moment 
when it was to be received, and with an absolute de- 
pendence on such reception as about to ensue? And 
if not, could the Apostles possibly conceive anything 
else from our Lord's words, than that what He was 
giving them was Heavenly Food already ? 

And here Hooker's own famous and weighty canon 
of Scripture interpretation comes in with telling force 
against him. " I hold it," says he, *' for a most in- 
fallible rule in expositions of sacred Scripture, that 
where a literal construction will stand^ the farthest 
from the letter is commonly the worst. There is nothing 
more dangerous than this licentious and deluding art, 
which changeth the meaning of words, as alchemy 
doth or would the substance of metals, making of 
everything what it listeth, and bringing in the end all 
truth to nothing. Or howsoever such voluntary ex- 
ercise of wit might be borne with otherwise, yet in 
places which usually serve to he alleged for grounds 
and principles^ less is permitted!^ 

Another argument alleged by Hooker is this : " If 
on all sides it be confessed that by water we receive 
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the grace of Baptism, though it be neither seated in 
the water nor the water changed into it, what should 
induce men to think that the grace of the Eucharist 
must needs be in the Eucharist before it can be in us 
that receive it ?" This question has ah-eady been an- 
swered by anticipation. The answer simply is, that it 
is nowhere said that the Water in Baptism is the Holy 
Spirit; whereas it is distinctly said that the Bread 
and Wine are the broken and poured out Body 
and Blood of Christ. And on this is founded the 
difference of form and character between the two 
Sacraments. 

Hooker's last argument is, that St. Paul interprets 
our Lord's words as signifying " The Communion of 
My Body," " The Communion of My Blood." But 
he has failed to notice that St. Paul does not say, — 
" The Bread which we eat^ is it not the Communion 
of the Body of Christ?" but "The Bread which we 
breahy " the Cup which we bless ;" thus clearly de- 
claring the act of consecration to impart to the ele- 
ments then and there whatever of grace or new cha- 
racter they possess. 

Surely, then, seeing that Hooker thus inconclu- 
sively, and, on his own shewing, thus inadmissibly, 
argues ; seeing that, without offering to harmonize its 
parts, he presents us with a Eucharistie theory " part 
of iron and part of clay," the old belief in a Eucha- 
ristie blessing incongruously matched with Calvin's 
' simultaneous' theory of yesterday ; seeing, finally, that 
all this is done under the visible influence of a desire 
to heal the dissensions of Christendom : — we can be at 
no loss what value to set upon this particular deter- 
mination of our great and philosophic Divine. This 
great Master may be easily bound with his own spells. 
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We may safely appeal from Hooker seeking for peace, 
to Hooker asking after truth ; from the heart of the 
man yearning over the divisions of Christendom, to 
the testimony of the faithful Priest and Doctor of the 
Church, handing on the traditions of Catholic Chris- 
tianity. 

And the truth is — with all respect for so great a 
name be it spoken — that the subject of the Holy 
Eucharist had not been mastered by Hooker in all its 
bearings : as clearly appears from his attaching little 
importance to it in its oblationary or sacrificial cha- 
racter ; for which he is taken to task even by so mode- 
rate a writer as Waterland^ Had he been more fully 
acquainted with this side of the subject, more espe- 
cially as it is presented in the Liturgies, he must have 
acknowledged the necessity of holding to the ancient 
views and language as to the consecrated but as yet 
unreceived Elements. 

Lastly, the view now under consideration finds no 
real countenance in the formularies of the English 
Church. Of this a sufficient demonstration, perhaps, 
has been given in the historical examination of them 
made in the course of these pages. Even the Second 
Book of Edward VL, since it recognised the doctrines 
of the First, cannot be successfully appealed to : and 
subsequent Revisions did but bring out these doctrines 
with more distinctness. This is beginning to be ad- 

* " The Fathers caU usually the ministry of the Gospel Priesthood 
ip regard of that which the Gospel hath proportionable to ancient 
sacrifices, namely, the Communion of the Blessed Body and Blood of 
Christ, although it have properly now no sacrifice.*' (See Notes to 
Kehle's Hooker, V. Ixxviii. 3.) These words do not absolutely exclude 
the view of the Eucharist being a sacrifice, as Waterland admits ; 
though he rightly says, "I commend not such new language: the 
Fathers never used it." .— - 
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mitted"^ by the more intelligent and candid upholders 
of the Calvinistic theory. 

XVI. The fact, however, that such a view should, 
in any quarter, however untruly, have been deemed 
compatible with the English formularies,— with her 
Communion Office more especially, — points out not 
obscurely what is the eosact need of the English 
Church as concerns the setting forth and upholding 
of the Eucharistic Mystery. 

It has appeared, on carefully comparing the posi- 
tions maintained by her, with those of the ancient 
Church for a thousand years, that no departure from 
the true standard, either in the way of defect or excess, 
can properly be charged upon her. She holds, as 
the ancient Church throughout the world ever did, 
that the Eucharistic Elements, on consecration, are 
the Body and Blood of Christ ; yet still, as did the 
Church for a thousand years, that they remain never- 
theless true Bread and Wine. She does not hold, 
as neither did the Church of old, that the Elements 
are the Body and Blood of Christ in Their natural 
condition, but in one altogether inconceivable, spiri- 
tual, and heavenly; nor yet that the Elements are 
annihilated or lose any natural property, but only 
that they are exalted above their natural condition. — 
She holds, as the Church has ever done, that on the 
reception of the consecrated Elements by faithful men, 
not only are the Body and Blood of Christ received, 
but Christ Himself in His entire Person, God and 
Man, enters into them and dwells in them. She does 
not believe, as neither did the Church for a thousand 

» See more especially the ablest work which has appeared on that 
side of the question, <' Liturgical Purity our Rightful Inheritance.'' 
By J. C. Fisher, M.A. (1867.) 
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years, the elements themselves to be by consecration 
made more than the Body and Blood of Christ ; that 
the Human Soul'' of Christ is made present by conse- 
cration, and consequently His entire and living Per- 
son in Body, Soul, and Divinity. — She holds with 
the Church, that Christ by His Divinity is myste- 
riously present, according to His promise, as at all 
other ordinances of the Church, so especially at the 
celebration of the Holy Communion, ministering by 
the hands of the clergy, and abiding in the midst of 
His people gathered together with them in His Name. 
She does not believe, as neither did the ancient Church, 
that He is present, in virtue of the consecration of 
the Elements, as an object of Divine worship, to be 
then and there directed to Him as so present ; but 
that, profoundly reverenced as present for the pur- 
poses aforesaid, it is as in Heaven, and as in Heaven 
alone, that He is to be worshipped. — She believes 
with the whole Church, that the Elements are to be 
profoundly and intensely reverenced as the Body and 
Blood of Christ. She does not believe that either as 
being such, or on any other grounds, they are to be 
worshipped with proper adoration. 

And as she thus holds neither less nor more than 
was held by the Church of old, so neither does she 
upon any false premises base any novel practice. She 
directs no act of worship towards any other Object 
or Place than towards God and Christ in Heaven ; 
she makes not that act to be solitary which Christ 
ordained to be social; nor of Christ's Two awful 

" It is very remarkable that the Revisers of the Office were pre- 
served from confirming this erroneous statement of the middle ages ; 
since it is improbable that they had any very clear perception of its 
fatal character. 
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Eucharistic Gifts takes away One ; nor calls that 
a Sacrifice in which men are not made partakers of 
the Altar. And in all this she is perfectly at one 
with herself; no proper contradiction between her 
doctrines and her ritnal practices, or between one of 
her Eucharistic dogmas and another, can be pointed 
out. All this has been clearly and historically es- 
tablished. 

With the exception of one or two bodies in the 
East, there is not a Church in the world that can 
say as much. The Greek Church has indeed a noble 
and pure, and perfectly expressive ritual; but her 
dogmatic code is disfigured by decrees, of however 
late introduction, absolutely irreconcileable with her 
ancient and unchanged Liturgy. The Roman Church, 
it has been abundantly shewn, besides the utter con- 
trariety of her doctrines and practices to those of the 
ancient Church, is absolutely irreconcileable with her- 
self. Her dogmas contradict one another, her Eucha- 
ristic theory is a tangled skein of contradictiong. She 
has utterly failed to harmonize the system of doctrine 
she has elaborated, or to justify her portentous de- 
partures from the ancient Eucharistic practice. The 
two doctrines in particular, by which she has revolu- 
tionized the Church's ancient system, — ^namely, the 
claim of Divine worship for the Elements, and the 
withdrawal of the Cup from the laity, — ^both alike rest 
on what are even by her own shewing pure and in- 
tolerable fictions, not merely unknown to tfie ancient 
Church, but incapable of being intelligibly held ; 
those fictions being, that by the consecration the ele- 
ments are destroyed, and that the Human Soul and the 
entire Person of Christ are substituted in their stead. 

No such corruptions or contradictions are charge- 
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able upon the English Church. But it is plain that 
her formularies are not so clearly didactic as to that 
Eucharistic Presence which she certainly intended 
to recognise, as to have precluded hitherto the pos- 
sibility of their being taken in another sense. It is 
true that as the Eucharistic question itself, and the 
historically ascertained animus of these formularies, 
come to.be better apprehended, a juster conception of 
her doctrine must be continually on the increase ; and 
that the erroneous one is even now all but intellec- 
tually extinct. But, from causes already pointed out, 
her real mind in these respects has need to be written 
yet more legibly, and beyond all possibility of mistake, 
in her form of ritual administration, if she is to win 
the generality of her children to a universal and habi- 
tual conformity, through her nurture, with the ancient 
mind of the Church Universal concerning the higher 
and supranatural side of the Eucharistic Mystery. 



THE END. 
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No. 11. Irrevocable. 



price Is. 

No. 12. 
No. 13. 
No. 14. 
No, 15. 
No. 16. 
No. 17. 
No. 18. 
No. 19. 
No. 20. 
No. 21. 
No. 22. 



each. 

The Tenants at Tinkers' End. 

Windycote Hall. 

False Honour. 

Old Jarvis's Will. 

The Two Cottages. 

Squitch. 

The Politician. 

Two to One. 

Hobsou's Choice. 

SusMi. 

Mary Thomas; or, 

Dissent at Evenly.. 



Is. 



John Henry and Jamls Parker* 



EDUCATIONAL. 



COMPLETION OF THE ANNALS OF ENGLAND. 

Just publitkedf Fcap. Svo., with Illustrations^ clothe 5»f^ 

The Thied Volume of the Annals op England. An Epitome of 

English History. From Cotemporary Writers, the Rolls of Parliament, and 
other Public Records. With an Appendix, containing an Account of Writers on 
English History ; an Index of Statutes; Notes, and Illustrations. To which is 
^ added a copious Index to the whole Work. Illustrated throughout with many 
Woodcuts. 

Vol, I, From the Roman Erato the end of the Plantagenets. Cloth, 5s, 
Vol. II. From the Accession of the House of Lancaster to Charles I, Cloth, 5s, 
Fol, III, From the Commonwealth to the Death of Queen Anne, Cloth, 5a, Each 
volume is sold separately. 

The Ethics of Ahistotle. With Notes by the Rev. W. E. Jelf, 
B.D., Author of "A Greek Grammar," &c. 8vo., cloth, 12*. 

The Text separately, 5s. The Notes separately, 7s. 6d, 

Examination Papers : consisting of Passages selected from Greek 

and Latin Authors, Prose and Verse ; with Questions on the Subject-matter, Phi- 
lology, Criticism, &c. Edited by J. R. Major, D.D., Head Master of King's 
College School, London. Specimen Packets, containing Sixteen Passasfes, 8vo., 
price Is. Packets of separate Pieces, Twenty-four in number, for distribution in 
Classes, &c., l2mo., Is. 

Ciceeo's TuscrLAN Disputations. M. Tullii Ciceronis Tuscul- 

anarum Disputationum. Libri quinque. 16mo., cloth, 28. {Oxford Pocket Classics.) " 
^ Just published. Third Edition, cloth, 1 2s. 

Madvig's Latin Grammar. A Lntin Grammar for the Use of 

. Schools. By Professor Madvio, with additions by the Author. Translated by 

the Rev. G. F. Woods, M.A. 8vo., uniform with Jelf's " Greek Grammar.". 

Competent authorities pronounce this work to be the verj best Latin Grammar yet published in 
England. This new Edition contains an Index to the Authors quoted. 

A Manual of Greek and Latin Prose Composition, specially 

designed to illustrate the differences of Idiom between those Langjjjiages and the 
English. By E. R. Humphrbys, LL.D., Head Master of Cheltenham Grammar- 
School. Crown Svo., cloth, 3s. 6d. 



THE CLASSICS, WITH SHORT NOTES. 

(Recently published.) 



Euripides — Alcestis, Is. 
■ Hippolfftus, Is, 
Phoenissa. At. 

Sophocles — Philoctetes, Is, 
• Antigone, Is, 

-^— — — ^ Trachinia. \s. 

iSilscHiNES in Ctesiphontem. 2s. 
Sallust — Catiline. Is. 



Sallust — Jugurtha. 1«. 6d, 
Horace — Odes and Epodes, 2s, 

Satires, ^s, 

• Epist. et Ars Poefica. I*. 

YiKQiL—The First Three Mneids, \s, 

THk Georgics. 2s, 

The Bucolics, Is, 

Cornelius Nepos. 1«. 6d, 

PUiEDRUS. Is, 



Snout Notes to the Six Plays of Euripides. 16mo., in one vol., 
cloth, Ss. The Text, ditto, 3s. 6d, 

Short Notes to the Seven Plays of Sophocles. 28. The Text, ditto, 

Bs. 6d. 

SHOBTi-NoTES to HoBACE. Cloth, 2*. The Text, ditto, 2*. 



Books recentlTprinted at the University 

Press, Oxford; 

AND SOLD BT 

John Henbt Paekbb, Oxford, and 377, Strand, London; 
and E, Gaedneb, 7, Paternoster-row, London. 

WILUAmS' SANSKEIT G&AMMAE. a Practical Grammar of 

the Sanskrit Language, arranged with Reference to the Classical Languages of 
Europe, for the use of English Students. By Monier Williams, M.A., Pro- 
fessor of Sanskrit at the East- India College, Haileyhury, &c., &c. 2nd Edition. 
Boards, ISs. 6d, 

PEAESON ON THE CEEED. An Exposition of the Creed, by 

John Pearson, D.D., Lord Bishop of Chester. Revised and Corrected hy the 
Rev. E. Burton, D.D., Regius Professor of Divinity, &c. 4th Edition. Boards, 
lOs. 6d, 

INETT'S CHUECH HISTOEY. Origines Anglican® ; or, A History 
of the English Church from the Conversion of the English Saxons till the Death 
of King John. By John Inett, D.D., Precentor and Canon Residentiary of 
Lincoln. A new Edition, by the Rev. John Griffiths, M.A., late Fellow and 
Tutor of Wadham College. 3 vols. 8vo., cloth, U, ils, 6d. 

BINGHAM'S WOEKS. The Works of the Eev. Joseph Bingham, 
M.A., edited by his lineal descendant, the Rev. R. Bingham, Jun., M.A., formerly 
of Magdalen Hall, Oxford, and for many years Curate of Trinity Church, Gosport. 
A new Edition, in 10 volumes. 8vo., cloth, 51. 5s. 

HOOPEE'S WOEKS. The Works of the Eight Eev. Geo. Hooper, 

D.D., sometime Bishop of Bath and Wells. A new Edition, in two volumes. 8vo., 
cloth, 16«. 

SACEED CHEONOLOGY. By the late Godfrey Fattssett, D.D., 

Lady MargaretTs Professor of Divinity, and Canon of Christ Church, Oxford. 
Edited by Robert Faussett, M.A. 8vo., cloth, 7s. 6d. 

RHEMES AND DOWAY. An Attempt to shew what has been 
done by Roman Catholics for the difEiision of the Holy Scriptures in English. By 
the Rev. Hbnrt Cotton, D.C.L., Archdeacon of Cashel, &c. 8vo., cloth, 9s. 

THE CLEEGYMAN'S INSTEUCTOE. Or a Collection of Tracts 

on the Ministerial Duties. Sixth Edition. 8vo., cloth, 6«. 6d, 

NOVUM OEGANUM. Francisci Baconi de Verulamis, summi AnglisB 
Cancellarii Novum Organum, sine Judicia Verba de interpretatum naturae. 

THE NOVUM OEG ANON ; or, A True Guide to the Interpretation 
of Nature. By Francis Bacon, Lord Verulam, Lord Chancellor of England, 
A new Translation. By the Rev. G. W. Kitchin, M.A. 8vo., cloth, 9*. 6d, 

GAISFOED'S HEPHiESTION. Hephaestionis Alexandrini Enchi- 
ridion, iterutn edidit Thomas Gaisford, S.T.P., &c. Accedunt Terentianus 
Maurus de Syllabis et Metres, et Procli Chrestomathia Graamatica* 2 vols. 8vo., 
cloth, 1/. 5s, 

XENOPHONTIS EXPEDITIO CYRI, ex recensioae et cum anno- 

tationibus Ludovici Dikporfii. Editio Secunda, auctior et emendatior. 8vo., 
cloth, 10*. 6d, 'f 

THE OXFOED STATUTES. Statuta Universitatis Oxoniensis. 

3vo., boards, 58, 
CLAEENDON'S LIFE. The Life of Edward Earl of Clarendon, 

Lord High Chancellor of England, and Chancellor of the University of Oxford: 
in which is included a Continuation of his History of the Grand Rebellion. 
Written by Himself. 2 vols. 8vo., boards, £l 2«. 

BUETON'S EUSEBIUS. Eusebii Pamphili Historise Ecclesiasticse. 
Libri Decem. Ex recensione Edvardi Burton, S.T.P., SS. Theologise nuper 
Professoris Regii. 8vo., boards, 8s, 6d, 



